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SITE DEFINITELY 
SELECTED FOR 
NEW YORK MUSIC 
AND ART CENTER 


Conservatory of Music Under 
Board of Education Is Part 
of New Project Backed by 
Mayor and City Chamber- 
lain—Plans for Twelve 
Buildings Under Considera- 
tion—Wealthy Art Patrons 
Pledge Support and Officials 
Expect $15,000,000 to Be 
Available—City Grant Will 
Furnish Part of Funds — 
Will Break Ground in 
Spring 

ROUND will be broken for a New 
York Music and Art Center in 

the spring of next year, according to 
plans now being completed by Mayor 

John F. Hylan and City Chamberlain 

Philip Berolzheimer, with the aid of 

a group of representative musicians 

and pedagogues. The new site is the 

East Basin of the Jerome Reservoir 

in the Bronx, and has been chosen to 

avoid the opposition which was 
aroused by the proposal to place the 
center in Central Park. 

The project is being undertaken under 
the auspices of the Board of Education 
and it is planned to erect a group of 
twelve buildings to include a conserva- 
tory, a school of dramatic art and pos- 
sibly a stadium. It is understood that 
$15,000,000 will be available for the 
buildings. Part of this will be contrib- 
uted by the city. A large proportion has 
already been pledged by a group of men 
interested in the artistic development of 
the community. 

A Municipal Conservatory of Music 
will be an integral part of the institu- 
tion. Its object will be to provide in- 
struction for eligible students, to give a 
practical course of study that will not 
only maintain a high academic standard, 
but foster appreciation of music 
among the young students of New York. 
The curriculum has not yet been com- 
pleted, but a technical committee is now 
at work on a full course of study. 

Cooperation of worthy musicians in- 
terested in developing the best possible 
plans for the Conservatory and the Art 
Center as a whole is being sought, and 
suggestions as to the general scheme of 
the institution, the requirements for en- 
trance and for the final degree are de- 
sired. Mr. Berolzheimer’s committee, 
which is now working out a practical 
scheme of organization, includes: Dr. 
George F. Kunz, vice-president of Tif- 
fany & Co.; Harry W. Watrous, vice- 
president of the National Academy of 
Design; Maximilian Pilzer, violinist; 
William G. Tachau, architect; William 
H. Gompert, superintendent of school 
buildings, Board of Education; Dr. Gus- 
tave Straubenmuller, associate superin- 
tendent, Board of Education; Alfred Hu- 
man, managing editor, MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA; Leonard Liebling, editor, Musical 
Courier; Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld, conductor; 
Dr. George H. Gartlan, director of music, 
Board of Education; Dr. William C. 
Carl, director, Guilmant Organ School; 


Alexander Lambert, teacher; Walter 
Kiesewetter, teacher; Paul Henneberg, 
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N. Y. Students to Organize Nationally 


QOUANAUENUUENDAAINAUOAAEEAA TEDL OAAUTAUI UEDA TUES EET POAT 


XPANSION to national organiza- 
tion was discussed at a meeting of 
the New York City Music League held 
on Nov. 17 in the home of Mrs. John 
Henry Hammond, president of the Three 
Arts Club, New York. Guests included 
the heads of leading New York women’s 
clubs, and William J. Henderson, music 
critic of the New. York Sun. 
Mr. Henderson spoke of the organiza- 
tion as a “sort of clearing house, or 


better, a telephone central.” The league, 
it was explained negotiates between the 


artist who is seeking an engagement 
and the organization that wishes to 
engage a musician. “The thing for 


those interested in music to do is to join 
the league,” continued Mr. Henderson, 
“it stabilizes the musical industry and 
helps put it on a business basis. The 
artist’s only way of keeping independent 


[Continued on page 17] 
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‘HOFFMANN’ GIVEN 
STRIKING REVIVAL 
AT METROPOLITAN 
AFTER TEN YEARS 


Offenbach Work, Absent from 
Répertoire Since 1914, Re- 
stored With Impressive 
Trappings by Urban—Fleta, 
De Luca, Bori and Morgana 
Acclaimed in Leading Roles 
—Sceore Displays Its Many 
Beauties Under Baton of 
Louis Hasselmans — Audi- 
ence One of the Largest Yet 
This Season —Seven More 
Works Added to Répertoire 


FTER a sleep of ten seasons, 
Offenbach’s “Tales of Hoff- 
mann” was sung once more at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on the 
evening of Nov. 13 before an im- 
mense audience. The opera had its 
original production at the Paris 
Opéra Comique on Feb. 10, 1881, and 
had its American premiére at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater, New York, the 
following year. After that, though 
played frequently in Germany, it dis- 
appeared from these parts until re- 
vived by Oscar Hammerstein in 1907 
at the Manhattan Opera House, 
where it was sung twenty-six times 
in three seasons. The Metropolitan 
first produced it in January, 1913, 
giving it five times during that sea- 
son, but after two performances the 
following season it was dropped from 
the répertoire. Performances at the 
Century Theater were contemporane- 
ous with those at the Metropolitan 
and the work has been a popular one 
with traveling opera companies. 

“Hoffmann” is a difficult opera to pro- 
duce, it is difficult to stage, it is difficult 
to sing. It was the product of the com- 
poser’s old age, his “Benjamin,” and in 
it he forsook his old traditions and 
sought new fields. That he did this with 
only partial success is proved by the 
fact that there are pages in “La Belle 
Héléne” and “Orphée aux Enfers” that 
transcend anything in “Hoffmann.” Prac- 
tically every réle in the opera contains 
passages of cruel difficulty for the singer, 
difficulty that is by no means excused 
by the effect. There is a suggestion of 
symbolism in the text and in the char- 
acterization which is never clarified, and 
the story skips from country to country 
and from period to period with the nim- 
bleness of a modern motion picture. All 
of these things complicate the tasks of 
everyone concerned. Added to this, a 
perfect cast for “Hoffmann” could be re- 
cruited only among singers who were 
perfect actors, or actors who were per- 
fect singers. 

Offenbach conceived the idea of an 
opera dealing with the life of the fan- 
tastic E. T. A. Hoffmann through seeing 
a play by Barbier and Carré with the 
weird German writer-musician as its 
hero, at the Odéon in 1851. He worked 
on the score for years and on his death 
in 1880 it was found unfinished, and was 
completed by the American, Guiraud, 
who wrote in so deftly the recitatives 
in Bizet’s “Carmen.” Offenbach was 
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City Officials Sponsor Bronx Site 
for New York Music and Art Center 


DELULELAUADOAD AOU DOAUT EEA 


[Continued from page 1] 





conductor; Conrad J. Eschenberg, aide 
to the City Chamberlain. 

Plans for the center to be situated on 
the Jerome Reservoir site, extending 
from Kingsbridge Armory north to 
Mosholu Parkway, and from Reservoir 
Avenue to Jerome Avenue, are a develop- 
ment of last year’s proposal to build the 
municipal center in Central Park. The 
opposition aroused by this suggestion 
was due partly to the fact that ground 
in that section of the city is so valuable 
and partly to the fact that the park is 
the only recreation ground in the crowd- 
ed sections of central Manhattan. The 
new site is regarded favorably because 
it is believed that the city will ultimately 
grow far beyond the Jerome Avenue sec- 
tion. 

City College is cited as an exainple. 
When the ground on lower Washington 
Heights was bought, objections were 
raised because it was too far from the 
center of the city. Today the college ac- 
tivities are cramped because its campus 
is in the heart of the uptown business 
and residential section and the author- 
ities regret that the college was not 
built further north. 

Compared with the sixty acres crig- 
inally appropriated for the Music and 
Art Center the 200 acres of the Jerome 
Reservoir present many advantages. The 
ground is not being used and other ac- 
tivities will not be interrupted by the 
erection of the proposed buildings. The 
East Basin, a stretch of ninety-five acres, 
was excavated but was never used after 
the building of the West Basin. It is 
today merely waste land, and the Music 
and Art Center would benefit this sec- 
tion of the city aesthetically, as well as 
practically, its sponsors contend. 

Mr. Berolzheimer, who, with the 
Mayor, has been an active campaigner 
for the Center, is in charge of the plans. 
Its supporters intend,-he says, to build 
a community center which will be a har- 
monious whole artistically and a power- 
ful force in developing the activities of 
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Philip Berolzheimer, City Chamberlain, 
Who Heads the Mayor’s Committee to 
Further Music Center Plans 


the community. The plans will be made 
under the supervision of the Board of 
Education and ground may be broken as 
early as March 1, 1925. The Center will 
be controlled only indirectly by the city 
through a board of trustees similar to 
those which govern Hunter and City Col- 
leges. 

Details of the financial backing of the 
Center, plans for the organization of the 
Conservatory, and a definite statement 
of the various aspects of the project will 
be issued in the very near future. The 
scheme, it is understood, is not a vague 
possibility, but a promise, and the result 
of months of planning and research on 
the part of the Mayor, the City Cham- 
berlain and his committee. 





Augmented Kansas City Symphony Is 
Warmly Received at Inaugural Concert 
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TZ7ANSAS CITY, MO., Nov. 15.—The 


Kansas City Symphony, the Little 
Symphony augmented to fifty-five men, 
made its début on the morning of Oct. 31 
in the Shubert Theater. An enthusiastic 
welcome was tendered N. De Rubertis, 
conductor, by a friendly audience. 
Dvorak’s Symphony in F was warmly 
received, praise being expressed for the 
conductor’s earnest, conscientious read- 
ing of the work. It was in Rabaud’s 
symphonic poem, “La Procession 
Nocturne,” however, that orchestra and 
leader were at their best. _Chadwick’s 
overture, “Melpomene,” opened the pro- 
gram, and the Swedish rhapsody, “Mid- 
sommarvaka,” by Alfven, completed the 
orchestral contributions. Luigi Bussolari, 
who made his début as concertmaster, 
was also heard for the first time as 
soloist, playing Bruch’s G Minor Con- 
certo with refined style and deep feeling. 
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Washington Choir Girls Strike 
When Called “Bobbed-Hair 


Pe 
Sissies 


Te) 


HEN an energetic evangelist 

called them “bobbed haired 
sissies” and questioned their 
chances of eternal salvation, choir 
girls at the Mount Vernon Place 
M. E. Church in Washington, D. 
C., went on strike. The Rev. 
Burke Culpepper was the preacher 
concerned, and the choir girls have 
refused to attend his services, ac- 
cording to a dispatch in the New 
York World. When the evangelist 
heard of the boycott he said that 
he had received several anonymous 
telephone calls and letters com- 
plaining of his attitude but that 
if “the people who wrote and 
called up had spent their time 
praying they would have had a 
more chance reaching the 
pearly gates.” 
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The following afternoon 7500 children 
filled Convention Hall for the first con- 
cert of their orchestral series. Unusual 
attention was noted throughout the pro- 
gram, due in a measure to the form ot 
program questions, which required con- 
stant concentration on the children’s 
part. Another departure from last 
year’s plans was the singing of the 
entire student body. Denza’s, “Merry 
Life’ and Grieg’s “My Native Land” 
were effectively sung under Mabelle 
Glenn, supervisor of music in the public 
schools. Weber, Wolf-Ferrari, Bee- 
thoven and Tchaikovsky were composers 
whose music Mr, De Rubertis gave the 
children. The orchestra also accom- 
panied the children when they sang. 

Many of Carl Busch’s friends assem- 
bled recently in the Art Institute, to 
witness the impressive ceremony of see- 
ing the composer knighted. The cross 
and diploma of Knighthood in the Royal 
Norwegian Order of St. Olaf, were con- 
ferred by Dr. E. Lee Heidenreich, on 
behalf of King Haakon and the Nor- 
wegian Government. Judge A. S. Val- 
kenburg delivered an address. Erling 
Knutson, Fritz Hanlein and Phillip 
Stevens, comprising the Trianon Trio, 
played Mr. Busch’s “Spring Greeting,” 
heard for the first time. Much praise 
was given the composition and its effec- 
tive performance. Mrs. Raymond 
Haven’s beautiful contralto voice was 
artistically used in “Songs of the 
Ozarks” by Mr. Busch. and given their 
initial hearing. Mrs. Bert Kimbrell ac- 
companied. The program and reception 
were given under the auspices of the 
Lambda Phi Delta Sorority. 


Singers Are Heard 


The eighteenth season of the Fritschy 
Concert Series opened in the Shubert 
Theater, with Tito Schipa, tenor, as- 
sisted by Jose Echaniz. A capacity au- 
dience applauded a program that was 
enlarged with many extra numbers. 

Rosa Ponselle opened the Ivanhoe 
Concert Series recently in Ivanhoe Audi- 
torium, and gave a splendid account of 
her art. Stuart Ross was accompanist 
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Kahn Invites Jazz Composers to 
Write Opera for Metropolitan 


ROADWAY has__ conquered 

Aeolian and Carnegie Halls. 
It may yet enter the sacred portals 
of the Metropolitan Opera House 
if the jazz composers accept the 
invitation of Otto H. Kahn, chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, to submit a jazz opera 
for production there. Mr. Kahn 
has discussed the proposition with 
Irving Berlin, Jerome Kern and 
George Gershwin, and has told 
them that the Metropolitan wants 
an American opera of modern life, 
a story of the type of Charpentier’s 


TC 





“Louise,” about a _ shop-girl, a 
: stenographer or a_ bobbed-haired 
: flapper. 

: to be able to do it,” Irving Berlin 
said, “but I don’t feel I’m equipped 
for the work.” Jerome Kern said 
that Mr. Kahn had suggested the 
idea to him several years ago, but 
he did not feel he could do it. 
George Gershwin is the only one 
of the jazz composers who has at- 
tempted work in larger forms. He 
intends to follow Mr. Kahn’s sug- 
gestion and write a jazz opera. 
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and assisting artist. The Horner-Witte 
Bureau managed the concert. 
“Carmen,” considerably condensed and 
effectively acted by Geraldine Farrar 
and her company, was heard by a large 
audience in Ivanhoe Auditorium. Cos- 
tumes and scenery were extremely elabo- 
rate and colorful. A small orchestra 
played capably under Carlo Peroni. 


RING IN ENGLISH 
CANCELLED IN N. Y. 


Carnegie Hall Venture Lapses 
—Boston Also Reports 


Cycle Postponed 


The English Grand Opera Company 
cancelled its performances in the Wag- 
ner Cvcle scheduled for Monday evening 
and Tuesday and Wednesday afternoon 
last. At the office of the company it 
was stated that after the first per- 
formance of “Rheingold” it was dis- 
covered that the stage of Carnegie Hall 
was inadequate for operatic perform- 
ances and that therefore the productions 
were discontinued. 

“Die Walkiire” was to have been given 
on Monday evening and Wednesday af- 
ternoon and “Rheingold” on Tuesday 
afternoon. A representative of George 
Blumenthal, general manager of the 
company, said that the performances 
were merely postponed and that an at- 
tempt would be made within the next 
two weeks to procure the Manhattan 
Opera House for further presentations. 

The cancellation of the performances 
at Carnegie Hall came as the climax to 
a series of dfficulties which the comnany 
encountered. The day before the open- 
ing performance Ignatz Waghalter, the 
musical director, resigned, claiming that 
he was given insufficient opportunity for 
rehearsal. The State Symphony Orches- 
tra, which was to have played for the 
Cycle, withdrew because it was not paid 
in advance. No definite arrangements 
have yet been made for continuing the 
season at the Manhattan, but it is 
officially stated that no more perform- 
ances will be given at Carnegie Hall. 











Boston, Nov. 13.—A performance of 
“Rheingold” scheduled for Symphony 
Hall last night has been postponed in- 
definitely. George Blumenthal’s English 
Opera Company, which was to have pre- 
sented Wagner’s “Ring” in English for 
the fourth time in this city, originally 
planned the four operas for Nov. 12, 19, 
20 and 29. It is said that the advance 
sale did not warrant the presentation 
and that the performances had to be 
abandoned at the eleventh hour. 

W. J. PARKER. 








Finnish Composer Given Ovation at 
Opera Premiére 

The Finnish composer Madetoia was 
given the title of “Creator of Finnish 
Opera,” after the premiére of his opera 
“Pohjalatsia” at Helsingfors, according 
to a special cable dispatch to the New 
York Times. His score is ultra-modern, 
but gained popular approval as well as 
critical acclaim at its first performance. 
It is, musicians there predict, destined 
to be heard outside of Finland. 


“I’d give my right arm 


‘TANNHAUSER’ AND 

‘BOHEME’ REVIVED 
IN SECOND WEEK 
OF CHICAGO OPERA 


Rosa Raisa Substitutes in 
Notable Performance of 
Wagner Work and Mary 
McCormic Rejoins Roster as 
“Mimi”—Toti Dal Monte, 
Hackett and Schwarz Ap- 
plauded in Special “Rigo- 
letto” — Louise Homer and 
Charles Marshall Score in 
“Samson” — Louise Taylor 
and Augusta Lenska Make 
First Appearances With 
Company 

HICAGO, Nov. 15.—Toti Dal 
Monte’s début with the Chicago 

Opera in Monday’s performance of 

“Lucia di Lammermoor” and her spe- 

cial performance in “Rigoletto” on 

Friday with Charles Hackett and 

Joseph Schwarz, were among the ex- 

citing events of the Auditorium’s 

second week. A revival of “Tann- 
hiuser” on Tuesday, after two sea- 
sons, was the occasion for the début 
of the young Chicago assistant con- 


ductor, Henry G. Weber, and the hur- 
ried substitution of Rosa Raisa as 
Elisabeth. “Samson et Dalila” was 
sung on Wednesday with Charles 
Marshall and Louise Homer as the 
chief protagonists. Mary McCormic 
returned to the company after a sea- 
son in European opera houses in 
Thursday’s revival of “Boheme,” the 
second of Puccini’s operas to be re- 
stored after a year’s absence. 

The performance on the afternoon of 
Nov. 9, was a memorable production of 
“Aida,” with Rosa Raisa outdoing her- 
self in a réle she has always sung with 
lavish vocal splendor and great dramatic 
force. It was her first appearance since 
the opening of the season in the preced- 
ing Wednesday’s “Gioconda.” This 
event over, Mme. Raisa had evidently 
settled down to make some of her cus- 
tomary phenomenal contributions to the 
winter’s achievements. On Saturday she 
succeeded in giving an impersonation 
which surpassed all she has hitherto ac- 
complished in a magnificent and sweep- 
ing portrayal of the Ethiopian princess. 
Charles Marshall as Radames sang with 
much dignity and power, and with a 
notable refinement of tone. The Amneris 
was the new mezzo-soprano, Augusta 
Lenska, who made a noteworthy and suc- 
cessful début. She sang with opulence 
of voice, a pure, yet effective vocal style 








[Continued on page 40] 





Frieda Hempel Acclaimed in London 


LONDON, Nov. 17 (By Cable to MusI- 
CAL AMERICA).—Frieda Hempel created 
another sensation in a concert before 
a capacity audience in Albert Hall on 
Nov. 16. The singer evoked tremen- 
dous enthusiasm by her superb artistry 
and it has been necessary to announce 
an extra recital for Dec. 7, making her 
sixth London concert this season. 
Enormous crowds waited outside the hall 
to greet the prima donna on her exit 
and fought for flowers from her bouquets 
for souvenirs. 





Puccini Is Reported II] in Brussels 


Giacomo Puccini, Italian composer, is 
ill in a clinic in Brussels, according to 
a dispatch in Le Soir, cabled to the New 
York Evening Post. The composer is 
suffering with laryngeal trouble and will 
soon undergo an operation, the report 
says. He has been working steadily for 
the past few months to complete the 
score of his latest opera, “Turandot,” 
scheduled for production at the Scala 
in Milan next spring. 
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ape with your thought 

the chimes ring out with acarcl. gay 
that thedayhas brought” 

think what the end of a lerfect Day 


ke 


ne to the end of Perfect Day 


mean to a tired heart = 
‘When the sun goes down with a flaming ray 
‘And the dear friends have to part ? 
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SUCCESSFUL SONGS 


Photos, Mr. Cadman © Mishkin; Mrs, Jacobs-Bond, Apeda; Mr, Bruhn by George Maillard Kesslere 


COMPOSERS WHO HAVE WRITTEN PHENOMENALLY 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, Whose “At Dawning” Heads the List of His Several Widely-Favored Songs, Is Shown in the First Photograph. 
“Perfect Day” Is Carrie Jacobs-Bond, and Next to Her Is Sir Arthur Sullivan, Whose “Lost Chord” Seems Destined to Sell Throughout the Ages. 


| What Makes a Best Seller? — Songs That Became Famous 


ANNUAUNYOANANGNNELEDLUUUGAVOGEEUEEEEOOAAAUAGEEE AUT 


in the Cover of Her Famous 
In the Lower Row Are the 


Inset 


Late Ethelbert Nevin, Composer of “The Rosary;” Oley Speaks, Whose “Road to Mandalay” Is Described as the Most Favored Kipling Setting, and Bruno Huhn, Whose 
“Invictus” Continues to Be a Best Seller 


ONGS, like 

travel varied 
fame. Some make bril- 
liant recital débuts in 
New York, while others 
modestly go barnstorm- 
ing. Both routes have proved success- 
ful. 

Winning popular approval is the af- 
fair of a few months for some songs, 
but others struggle along for years 
before their worth is appreciated. 

Many have meteoric careers, mount 
into the million class within a year or 
two and then fade into obscurity. 

Composing a best seller has never been 
reduced to a formula. With all their 
experience in launching successful songs, 
publishers are not able to predict with 
accuracy which will succeed and which 
will be relegated to limbo. Certain char- 
acteristics appear to be essential. A best 
seller must be tuneful and not too diffi- 
cult to be sung by others than trained 
concert singers. Many songs that are 
immensely successful in concert fail to 
attain large sales. Sentiment, too, ap- 
pears to be essential. It is the simple, 
universal appeal that succeeds. There 
is no room for the cynical or the vacu- 
ously smart among the songs that en- 
dure. 

There are some old favorites, like Sir 


singers, 
roads to 











Arthur Sullivan’s “Lost Chord” and F. 
Paolo Tosti’s “Good-Bye,” that have be- 
come part of the permanent song litera- 
ture. Songs like those of Stephen C. 
Foster, “Old Black Joe,” ‘“Swanee 
River” and “Old Kentucky Home,” have 
grown so familiar that they have come 
to be regarded as American folk-songs. 

They are nearly always included in 
collections, and new editions have to 
be brought out from time to time. Hora- 
tio W. Parker’s name has been familiar 


to glee club singers for a generation 
for his “Lamp in the Golden West,” to 
cite only one. 

Students and singers maintain a brisk 
demand for songs like “Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me?” by Handel, ‘‘Lass with 
the Delicate Air” by Arne, Purcell’s 
“Passing By,” “Absent” by John W. Met- 
calf, “Secret” by John Prindle Scott, 
‘Boat Song” by Harriet Ware, “Uncle 
Rome” by Sidney Homer, “Love’s Sor- 
row’ by Harry Rowe Shelley, ‘Last 


SONGS THAT HAVE MADE HISTORY 


HERE is no royal road to success in song-writing. No com- 
poser can tell whether a work will sell a million copies or 


merely pay his publisher’s expenses. 


In the accompanying article 


many widely popular songs are mentioned. Among the favorites 


are: 


“Oh Promise Me” and “Recessional”......... 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold” 
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“Duna” 


= “Mother o’ Mine” 
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= “Roses of Picardy”.............. 
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Reginald De Koven 
Hart Pease Danks 
J. C. Bartlett 


hh Se ek ‘.....Dvorak-Fisher 


Walter Damrosch 


erry se Amy Woodforde-Finden 


Josephine McGill 
Haydn Wood 
Frank Tours 
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Hour” by A. Walter Kramer, “Where My 
Caravan Has Rested” by Hermann Lohr, 
and the two old English songs, ““My Love 
Is Kind” and “Turn Ye to Me.” 

Then there is a large class of familiar 
songs, including “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes,” “Believe Me If All Those 


IEndearing Young Charms,” “Sweet 
Genevieve,” “Long, Long Ago,’ “Ben 


Bolt,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song” and “I 
Hear You Calling Me.” Of the opera 
airs, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Song of India” 
has been most popular in recent years. 


“The End of a Perfect Day” 


The most successful of the recent best 
sellers is “A Perfect Day.” Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond says the theme of the song 
came to her in an upper room of the 
Glenwood Mission Inn in Riverside, Cal., 
as she paused in dressing for dinner to 
watch “the end of a perfect day.” She 
wrote two stanzas of the poem and later 
read them to her friends at dinner. The 
melody came later as she was driving 
across the Mojave Desert at the end of 
another “perfect day.” 

It was in 1910 that Mrs. Bond, 
struggling to support herself and her 
son after the death of her husband, pub- 
lished “Perfect Day” in a collection of 
seven songs. The chief reason for col- 
lecting the seven songs under one cover, 
she says, was to sell it for a dollar to 
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Songs Travel Different Highways to Fame 
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eliminate the bookkeeping that would be 
involved in keeping account of the sales 
of separate songs at twenty to thirty 
cents a copy. Mrs. Bond had decided 
to do her own publishing because she 
was not satisfied with previous results. 
At first returns were very slow. Mrs. 
Bond, who had written the words and 
music and even painted the cover design, 
then introduced her songs by singing 
them in public at every opportunity. 

There were financial difficulties in the 
modest publishing business, but gradu- 
ally, as “Perfect Day” and the other 
songs became better known, the business 
prospered. Demand for the song has 
grown until the aggregate sales have 
been set at more than 5,000,000 copies. 
Recently Mrs. Bond turned the distribu- 
tion of her songs over to another pub- 
lisher. Other numbers she has written, 
such as “I Love You Truly” and “Just 
a-Wearyin’ for You,” have also veen suc- 
cessful, but none has rivaled “Perfect 
Day.” 


“Rosary” and “Invictus” 


“The Rosary” has had an interesting 
eareer. The words of the song, credited 
to Robert Cameron Rogers, came to the 
late Ethelbert Nevin, the composer, in 
the form of a clipping from a magazine 
enclosed in a letter from a friend. It 
was sung for the first time in Boston 
by Francis Rogers in February, 1898. 
The following month Julie Weyman sang 
it in New York. It was successful from 
the first and has been among the most 
— of American songs for a genera- 
ion. 

When it appeared to be on the wane, 
interest was renewed by a book called 
“The Rosary” and later a picture of the 
same name. Attacks of critics on its 
musical worth have served merely to in- 
crease sales. Recently a story was cir- 
culated to the effect that the words 
were written by a Catholic priest and 
dedicated to his sister, a nun. This story 
was denied, but nevertheless it served 
to revive interest in the song. With the 
coming of radio “The Rosary” continues 
with renewed vigor. 

“Invictus” went the recital route to 
fame. Bruno Huhn set the poem by 
W. E. Henley to music at the request of 
Francis Rogers, who sang it for the first 
time in Bar Harbor, Me., in August, 
1910, and later the same year in Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York. Within a few 
weeks Reinald Werrenrath and Bertram 
Schwahn also sang it. The public was 
quick to appreciate the merits of “In- 
victus.” During the war it enjoyed a 
considerable vogue, and its popularity 
has been maintained. 


Sold for a Song 


Among the songs that were originally 
sold outright by the composers and later 
earned large royalties under new agree- 
ments with the publishers are “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” and “At 
Dawning.” 

Although “Silver Threads Among the 
Gold” has earned $25,000 in royalties 
since the copyright was renewed, Hart 
Pease Danks, the composer, was said to 
have received only $15 for it, and out of 
that he paid Eben E. Rexford $3 for 
writing the words. The song became 
popular soon after its publication in 
1873. When Mr. Danks died in 1903 the 
the sales had diminished considerably, 
but in 1910 the song took a spurt that 
lasted for two years, and its popularity 
has continued. The 1910 revival was 
credited to Richard J. Jose, tenor, who 
sang it first in California. 

hen he composed “At Dawning” in 
1906 Charles Wakefield Cadman was 
little known. He had no difficulty in 
finding a publisher, however, and he sold 
the song for a modest $15. For five or 
six years barely enough copies were sold 
to pay the cost of publication. Then 
Alessandro Bonci, tenor, heard the song 
and liked it. He decided to sing it on 
a coast-to-coast concert tour. Its popu- 
larity dated from that tour. Although 
the song had been purchased outright, 
the publishers entered into a royalty 
agreement with Mr. Cadman, and “At 
Dawning” has yielded him thousands 
of dollars. 

“Oh Promise Me,” which was composed 
in 1889, was. the most popular song in 
Reginald De Koven’s comic opera, “Robin 
Hood.” Ever since its first introduction 
it has been used a great deal in con- 
certs and for a generation it has been 
considered one of the requisites of a 





F. Paolo Tosti, Whose Famous “Goodbye” 
Is Accepted as a Memorial of a Prolific 
Writer of Successful Songs 


well-conducted wedding. Its popularity, 
as indicated by sales, continues un- 
diminished and even appears to be grow- 
ing. 

Settings of Kipling 


Mr. De Koven’s setting of Kipling’s 
“Recessional,” published in 1898, has 
also enjoyed a considerable vogue, chief- 
ly on Memorial Day and Armistice Day 
programs. 

Tne most popular musical setting of 
a Kipling poem is Oley Speak’s “On the 
Road to Mandalay.” Ever since it was 
published in 1907 it has. enjoyed the 
unique distinction of being sung in 
cabarets, concerts and barracks at the 
same time. It has been a favorite con- 
cert piece with Reinald Werrenrath. In 
popularity it has run ‘head of Mr. 
Speak’s other sungs, such as “To You,” 
“Morning” and “Reverie.” Another suc- 
cessful Kipling setting is Walter Dam- 
rosch’s “Danny Deever,”’ which was a 
favorite with David Bispham. 

Tenors were nearly deprived of J. C. 
Barlett’s “Dream.” When Mr. Bartlett, 
himself a lyric tenor, submitted it to a 
well-known publisher, it was promptly 
declined. A second publisher could see 
nothing in it, but the third published 
it. That was in 1895. Mr. Bartlett in- 
troduced it, and it has been a favorite 
teaching and concert piece ever since. 
“A Dream” has constantly made new 
friends until the sales have piled up to 
an enormous total. 


The Negro in Song 


William Arms Fisher is responsible 
for one of the most appealing of the 
songs in the Negro idiom. Mr. Fisher 
studied composition with Anton Dvorak 
and was present with the composer at 
the final private rehearsal in 1893 of 
the symphony, “From the New World.” 
Two years ago Mr. Fisher was brought 
a copy of a somewhat abbreviated piano 
arrangement of the Largo from the sym- 
phony. 

As he ran over the opening of the 
slow movement, the words “Goin’ home, 
goin’ home, I’m a-goin’ home” began 
to sing themselves in his mind. He 
jotted the words down on the piano 
copy and took it home with him. That 
evening and on succeeding evenings he 
wrote the words that followed and made 
the adaptation of the music in song form. 

Of all the tributes paid to the memory 
of the late President Wilson one of the 
most effective was on the day of his 
death when Roland Hayes, Negro tenor, 
was giving a concert in Symphony Hall, 
Boston. In the midst of the concert, 
Mr. Hayes said, “I have just heard of 
the passing of a great soul, and am 
going to sing something I know you will 
find appropriate, ‘Goin’ Home.’” 

Harry Burleigh’s arrangements of 
Negro folk-songs and spirituals are be- 
ing included in many concert programs 
and are used extensively in the public 
schools. Other songs in the Negro 
idiom, like James A. Bland’s “Carry Me 
Rack to Old Virginny.” Harriet Ware’s 
“Mammy,” Speaks’ “Little One a- 


Cryin’” and Nevins’ “Mighty Lak a 
Rose,” have been used in concert, too. 

When the copyright on “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” was renewed in 
1920 there was a search for Bland’s 
heirs to arrange for the disposal of 
royalties. Its popularity had been re- 
newed when Alma Gluck included it in 
her concert répertoire. 


Trail of “The Sheik” 


Frequently it requires unusual cir- 
cumstances to make the public appre- 
ciate a song’s worth. For eighteen years 
American audiences had been. hearing 
and applauding the Kashmiri Song, 
“Pale Hands I Loved,” one of the Four 
Indian Love Lyrics by Amy Woodforde- 
Finden, but comparatively few copies 
were sold. Then Rudolph Valentino ap- 
peared in a motion picture version of 
E. M. Hull’s “The Sheik.” 

A Washington theater manager pre- 
sented a prologue in which a singer in 
desert garb sang the Kashmiri Song. 
At once there was a demand for the 
song in Washington. The publishers had 
never printed more than 500 copies in 
one edition and the supply was exhausted 
with one order from a Washington music 
dealer. 

As picture and prologue traveled 
through the country the demand grew. 
Within the three months following the 
Washington presentation 10,000 copies 
were sold, and the song has remained a 
best seller ever since. Mrs. Woodforde- 
Finden died before her song became 
popular. 

For six years after its publication in 
1914 “Duna,” by Josephine McGill, 
failed to arouse much interest. It 
leaped from its obscurity when, within 
one week, Francis Rogers, Reinald Wer- 
renrath and Cantor Josef Rosenblatt 
sang it in New York recitals. Shortly 
afterward John McCormack sang it. 
Now it ranks with the Kashmiri Song 
in popularity. The composer did not 
live to see “Duna’s” popularity. 

Every Mother’s Day there is a run on 


frank Tour’s “Mother o’ Mine.” “Mother 
Machree,” by Ernest .Ball, continues as 
a favorite. Other Irish tunes that hardily 
hold their own are Olcott’s “Wild Irish 
Rose” and “When Irish Eyes are Smil- 
ing,” Dermot Macmurrough’s “Macushla”’ 
and “Danny Boy,” adapted from an old 
Irish air by Fred E. Weatherly. 

Of the songs that were markedly suc- 
cessful during the war Haydn Wood’s 
“Roses of Picardy” continues to gain in 
popularity. “Tipperary” has decreased 
in sales, and “Keep the Home Fires 
Burning,” by Ivor Novello, has dropped 
from the head of the column. Novello’s 
latest concert success is “Page’s Road 
Song,” which Colin O’More sang in his 
recent Carnegie Hall recital. “The World 
Is Waiting for the Sunrise,” by Ernest 
Seitz, is on the upward curve. 

Recently there has been a renewed 
demand for “I’ll Take You Home Again, 


. Kathieen,” by Thomas P. Westendorf. 


“After the Ball,” which was introduced 
in 1892, continues to head the list of 
Charles K. Harris’ familiar songs. 

It is obviously impossible to include 
all the favorites, but even such a brief 
survey as this shows that few amateurs 
have attained success as song composers. 
Recently there has been a war against 
fake music publishers who have en- 
couraged the belief that there are mil- 
lions to be made in a single song success. 
Several of the songs mentioned have 
brought substantial sums to the com- 
posers or their heirs. For the most 
part, however, successful composers have 
depended upon the aggregate income 
from many works. 

Warnings have been sent through the 
country by the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the 
Music Publishers’ Protective Association 
against the fake publishers who adver- 
tise that they will “set your poem to 
music” and launch a song success for 
a stipulated sum. The Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., points out 
that genuine publishers never charge a 
composer for publishing. The publishers 
copyright the music, assume all the risks 
of bringing it out and pay the composer 
or enter into a royalty agreement. 
Whatever road a composer chooses for 
his song to travel, a reliable publisher is 
the first requisite. JOEL SWENSEN. 





Schumann’s Plans for “Tristan” 
Found Among Museum Documents 
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T is the lament of many in this day 

that Debussy never found time to 
carry out his project of writing a “Tris- 
tan.” Many have been attracted by the 
Celtic legend, but Wagner’s superb work 
has been enough to give pause to the 
greatest. The English composer recent- 
ly brought forth a setting of Thomas 
Hardy’s poem, “The Tragedy of the 
Queen of Cornwall,” but this, in both 
the music and the narrative treatment, 
is so different from the Wagner music 
drama that no comparison is invited. 

The modern approach to the “Tristan” 
legend might have been rendered more 
difficult had Robert Schumann carried 
out his plans. Wagner was occupied 
with “Tristan und Isolde” from 1854 to 
1859. Schumann thought of a “Tristan 
and Isolde” in 1846. Notes for this un- 


written opera were recently discovered 
by Friedrich Schnapp in the Schumann- 
Museum at Zwickau, the composer’s 
birthplace, and he gives the details in a 
highly interesting article in the current 
issue of the Musical Quarterly. 

In 1846, Schumann was inspired by 
reading Karl Leberecht Immermann’s 
poem and he asked Robert Reinick to 
prepare a libretto. Reinick’s sketch was 
laid out for five acts. In the first scene 
King Marke welcomes Tristan, his 
nephew, as the conqueror of Morolt, the 
Irish leader. The action passes to the 
room of the magician, Thinas, who con- 
jures up a vision of Jsolde as the de- 
stined bride of Marke, and Tristan re- 
solves to search for her. 

The scene of the second act is “rocky 
country by the sea.” The body of Morolt 
is brought home, and Isolde, learning the 
fate of her uncle, curses Tristan, his 
slayer. Tristan’s ship is wrecked in a 
storm, and the hero is cast up at the 
heroine’s feet. Jsolde is ready to kill 
Tristan with his own sword, but her 
mother, the Queen, and Brangane stay 
her hand. Afterwards the Queen con- 
sents to the marriage of her daughter 


to Marke, and, cold and bitter, Isolde 
prepares to embark. 

The arrival in Cornwall is the subject 
of the third act. Bramgane recognizes in 
Thinas her own father, and, fearing 
that Jsolde will be unhappy in her match 
with the elderly king, she persuades the 
magician to distill a love philtre for the 
couple. The scene changes to the “valley 
of fairies,” where “Thinas casts the 
spell” and “Brangane obtains the magic 
philtre.” 

In the fourth act, the sketch promised 
some good drama. Brangane brings a 
welcome cup at the command of the king, 
who passes it to Tristan. Before Bran- 
gane can interfere, Tristan drinks and 
passes the cup to Isolde who also tastes 
it. “Tristan sings a burning love-song 
to Isolde’ and Marke, infuriated, 
banishes his nephew. Thinas, seeing the 
havoc wrought, repents his magic and 
resolves on a pilgrimage to Rome. 

The first scene of the fifth act opens 
with the magician setting fire to the 
tower in which he made his experiments. 
“Spirits vanish out of it” and the popu- 
lace “views the scene with horror.” (It 
is not difficult to imagine a modern audi- 
ence sharing the _ horror.) Tristan 
carries off Jsolde and Marke pursues him. 
A rocky valley in moonlight is the scene 
of the final episodes. Tristan, Jsolde and 
Brangane are in flight, and Jsolde can 
go no farther. Tristan departs to seek a 
path, and there are “mournful fairy 
voices.” Marke appears and Tristan 
comes back. They fight, and Isolde, 
endeavoring to come between them, is 
pierced by Tristan’s sword. The hero, 
following the best operatic tradition. 
falls dead upon the body of his love, and 
the rest are left to mourn the departed. 

As Mr. Schnapp points out, a com- 
parison with the text of Wagner’s work 
immediately shows the superiority of 
Wagner over Reinick as a dramatic 
artist. But Reinick’s sketch, crude and 
theatrical as it is, promised some action, 
and certainly there is more of thrill in 
the pursuit and final end of the lovers 
than in the last act of the “Tristan” 
we know. But then, we have Wagner’s 
music. , 
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London and New York: Ernest Newman’s First Impressions 
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Distinguished English Critic, 
Here as ‘‘Guest,’’ Discourses 
on Music in the Two Cities— 


Manhattan Planned to Make 
Concert Going Easy 


Kens) DVENTURING among 


masterpieces is no 
@. novelty to Ernest New- 
S) 






man, but it is still a 
sensation. Years of 
, concert-going abroad 
have not turned him into the prover- 
bial disgruntled critic; they have, if 
anything, given him a greater facility 
in turning a phrase, a more sincere 
appreciation of the esoteric few who 
really matter and a benign tolerance 
toward the many who do not. Com- 
ing to New York as guest critic for 
the Evening Post, he is vitally inter- 
ested in hearing old friends in new 
settings, and just a little amused at 
being greeted like a prima donna. 

“Now don’t ask me about America,” 
he said, as he protested that a critic 
really had nothing to tell an interviewer. 
“T have been warned not to talk about 
America. Everyone I meet tells me that 
I have not seen America, that New 
York is Continental, and that any com- 
ment I may make is certain to be wrong. 
So when I say America please under- 
stand that I mean the city and not the 
States. It really is remarkable. You 
know, the city seems planned to make 
it easy for people to go to concerts. We 
never could get such audiences in Lon- 
don, and I believe it is partly because of 
the way the city is built. 

“London is so big that most people 
can’t get to concerts; the distances are 
too great. New York is more compact. 
You are much nearer the center of the 
city, no matter how far out you live. 
The concert halls and theaters in London 
are in the heart of the business section. 
No one lives there at night. Here you 
have people living right next door to 
Carnegie Hall. You can drop in to a 
concert so easily. You don’t have to plan 
an evening as we do. 

“The average Londoner lives an hour 
or so away from his office. He hasn’t 
time to go home to dinner if he wants 
to go to a concert. He has to stay in 
the city, and after the concert he has 
a long journey home. It isn’t pleasant 
and it is expensive. And that is very 
important. We aren’t as rich as you 
are—I don’t mean that all Ameri- 
cans are millionaires, or anything so 
absurd, but the average middle-class 
person here has much more money to 
spend.” 

There are other things which the 
Englishman coming here notices. The 
number of concerts is, of course, remark- 
able, but their quality is even more so, 
just as the size of the audiences is bet- 
tered by their evident appreciation and 
understanding of the music. 

“Do you know what the most remark- 
able thing I have discovered about audi- 
ences here is?” Mr. Newman asks. “They 
not only go to concerts but they stay 





Francesco Berger, ‘Ninety, Still 
Teaches in London 


FN gp epg Francesco Berger is 
ninety years old, he is still 
actively engaged in teaching in the 
Guildhall School of Music in Lon- 
don, England, according to a copy- 
right dispatch to the New York 
Evening Post. He made his début 
as a pianist eighty-two years ago, 
and has numbered among his 
friends Clara Schumann, Ole Bull, 
Thalberg, Hans von Biilow, Mo- 
scheles, Tchaikovsky and Wieniaw- 
ski. Wilkie Collins, Charles Dickens 
and Thackeray were also friends in 
the old days, and a dinner alone 
with the two latter was an event 
which he recalls with pride. Mr. 
Berger was honorary secretary of 
the Philharmonic Society for 
twenty-seven years and a director 
for forty years. He has written 
operas and many other works, and 


: is an honorary member of the Royal 


Academy of Music. 
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By Courtesy ‘‘Literary Digest’’ r 


ERNEST NEWMAN 


Critic of the “Manchester Guardian,” Now Conducting the Music Department of the New 
York “Evening Post” as “Guest” for the Present Season 


until the end. That is almost unheard of 
in London. The people who live far 
away have to leave early, Society wants 
to leave early, and many genuine music- 
lovers can’t afford to pay for a decent 
seat. 

“T am very much impressed by the 
concert-goers here. I had been told all 
sorts of things about them. There isn’t 
one audience; there are many. The or- 
chestras draw one type, the opera an- 
other, the celebrities a third and the 
Beethoven Association—I never have 
seen an audience like that at the first 
concert of the Beethoven Association. I 
said so, and everyone told me ‘It is a 
special audience, a professional audi- 
ence, a subscription audience, an audi- 
ence of music lovers’—I got all sorts of 
excuses, but I still say it may be a spe- 
cial audience, but in ‘London you could 
not get a special audience of that size 
to sit out a long program of chamber 
music. 

“That is why I believe that New York 
has, with its combined types of concert- 
goers, a great audience. In London you 
see the same faces at the Queen’s Hall 
concerts, at the Royal Philharmonic con- 
certs, at the Aeolian Hall, at the Opera. 
You follow each other around night 
after night. Here I haven’t learned to 
know all the concert-goers by sight yet, 
and I never expect to.” 

It is not a tourist enthusiasm that 
Mr. Newman has for America, nor is 
it that of the determined music-lover. 
His American comments are based on the 
same foundations which made him the 
great critic he is, a keen understanding 
of human psychology and a shrewd, 
balanced genius for observation. Ernest 
Newman is exceedingly simple, unpre- 
tentious, and, unlike so many wise men, 
a clever one. He is a scholar without 
being a pundit. He is authoritative and 
not officious and he is genial and charm- 
ing without condescension. 


Orchestral Superiority 


American orchestras, and he has heard 
those which play in New York, Mr. New- 
man thinks, are superior to any in En- 
gland. At the bottom of that, too, is 
money. “Your orchestras are _ subsi- 
dized,” he explains. “That is impossible 
in England today. The old-style music 
patrons are no longer rich; the war and 





the taxation have hit them hard. Many 
of the great estates are being sold and 
broken up. Few of the present holders 
of famous titles are the possessors of 
the old fortunes. Many of them have 
given up their big London houses. They 
live in hotels, because it is cheaper. They 
live abroad, because it is cheaper. They 
occasionally buy concert tickets, but 
they cannot afford to finance concerts 
or the opera. And the new rich have 


not been educated, yet, to spend their“ 


money so altruistically. 

“So you see your orchestras must be 
better, because you have enough re- 
hearsals, because the men play together 
month after month and year after year. 
They play as one. The unity and quality 
of tone they get is amazing. We can- 
not have perfect performances like that 
in London, but we do get once in a while 
a spontaneous spirited effect that does 
not come from rehearsing. A man must 
be a first-rate musician to play in an 
English orchestra. He must be an ex- 
pert sight-reader, be able to play any- 
thing at a minute’s notice. Through 
that the English orchestras gain a flexi- 
bility and an alertness that help to sub- 
stitute for the flawlessness which you 
achieve here.” 

Englishmen habitually criticize En- 
gland, just as Americans habitually 
praise America, but with Mr. Newman 
it is not a Shavian gesture; it is rather 
a well-considered analysis, and the bal- 
ance is not always on this side of the 
ocean. That was apparent when the 
conversation turned to the latest Ameri- 
can fad for inferior musical novelties. 
With a disillusioned gesture, Mr. New- 
man tossed it aside. “We went through 
that stage in England five or six years 
ago,” he said. “We came through it 
none the worse. You probably will, too. 
It is, I think, just an epidemic. The 
situation in England proves that. 

“For a few seasons we heard one new 
work after another, but we only heard 
the great majority of them once. There 
was no demand for a repetition. They 
did not survive to go in the répertoire. 
Stravinsky did, but that is all. That is, 
his early works, the simpler, pleasanter 
ones. The bigger and later things are 
still almost unknown. The ‘Sacre’ is 
tremendous here and there but it is also 
cheap in places. Stravinsky has genius, 





His Most Remarkable Discovery 
Is That American Audiences 


Stay Until the End of a Con- 


cert — Appreciation and 
Understanding Evident 


but he has little discrimination. He 
allows the most terrible banalities to sur- 
round bars of what is undoubtedly pure 
genius.” 


Stravinsky and Others 


Stravinsky alone, among the modern- 
ists of that type, has, Mr. Newman be- 
lieves, the real thing in him. Manuel 
De Falla is also a personality—of an- 
other kind, of course. “The others,” 
he says, “mostly do not really matter. 
Let them work in groups and schools 
if they want to. Let them pin their faith 
to fixed theories of quarter-tone pro- 
gressions, polytonality, atonality—what 
they will. They are eager and enter- 
prising, but harmless, and few of them 
will accomplish anything. Beethoven, 
Mozart, any of the great composers of 
the past—they did not work in groups so 
as to feel sure of themselves. They did 
not need to number five, or six, or seven, 
to establish themselves. Genius is not 
manufactured. No amount of applica- 
tion or sincerity or speculation will pro- 
duce it. It is a sporadic outburst, one 
lucky shot in a million on Nature’s part, 
and all we can do is be thankful when 
it appears. 

“Your American jazz is another ex- 
ample. It cannot consciously be de- 
veloped into an art form by a certain 
number of composers taking it under 
their protection. If a genius arises to 
whom it is a natural medium, then jazz 
will take its place with other music. No 
number of Americans, or anyone else, 
consciously attempting to create a native 
art, can bring such a thing about. It 
is only the few geniuses who count; that 
is, they are the only ones who count for 
me. To be vital a composer must bring 
something original, something distinctly 
individual to his work. That is what 
Stravinsky has done. As for the others, 
the young Italians, the young English, 
they have a certain charm, a technical 
facility; they are hard working, talented 
and earnest, but I cannot see a genius 
among them.” 

There is no bitterness in Ernest New- 
man’s diagnosis of musical maladies. 
Two decades of critical concert-going do 
not seem to have affected his disposition; 
but that is, perhaps, because Ernest 
Newman did not originally try to make 
money out of music. “I was in business 
for many years. I wrote as a pleasant 
avocation. Then the Manchester Guardi- 
an asked me to be their music critic. I 
had for a long while been writing for 
them and for several other publications 
on music but this was my first official 
appointment. I had a sound instinct to 
continue with my business until I was 
certain that I wouldn’t starve being a 
music critic. That’s all there is to it. 
That’s how I happened to become a 
music critic.” 

It was that acumen which made him 
an authority who is distinctly a delight- 
ful human person, a stylist who hides 
academic knowledge behind a sense of 
humor, a critic whose satirical comments 
arouse thought and not anger. That is 
the Ernest Newman who conceals him- 
self behind a pleasant agreeability and 
who reveals himself only in his prej- 
udices and his preferences. 

HENRIETTA MALKIEL. 
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John Barrymore May Give 


Dramatic V ersion of “Parsifal” 


OHN BARRYMORE sailed for 

England last week to confer, 
he said, with a group of English 
theatrical and motion picture pro- 
ducers as to the feasibility of pre- 
senting a dramatic version of Wag- 
ner’s “Parsifal.” There is a play 
by Gerhardt Hauptmann, German 
dramatist, based on the “Parsifal” 
legend, but Mr. Barrymore did not 
state if this version would be used. 
He wants, he said, to play the title 
réle because of its dramatic possi- 
bilities and because he believes 
that there is a renewed interest in 
the subject matter of the medieval 
passion play among modern audi- 
ences. 
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ARTISTS WHO 


APPEARED IN “HOFFMANN” REVIVAL, AND SCENIC SKETCH FOR PROLOGUE TO OPERA 


1, Miguel Fleta as “Hoffmann”; 2, Lucrezia Bori as “Giulietta”; 3, Giuseppe De Luca as “Dr. Miracle”; 4, Nina Morgana as the Doll, “Olympia”; 5, Sketch by Joseph Urban for 
the Tavern of Maitre Luther in Nuremberg Where the Prologue and Epilogue of the Opera Take Place 


[Continued from page 1] 


done with satire and sneer in “Hoff- 
mann” and wanted to give the world a 
composition that would persist when his 
ephemeral burlesques had grown old 
fashioned. He almost succeeded. “Tales 
of Hoffmann” is still sung, though the 
voices of “Mme. Favart” and “The 
Princess of Trebizonde” linger as 
memories, but the fact remains that 
Offenbach’s earlier works were master- 
pieces in their own particular style, 
while “Hoffmann” cannot honestly be 
said to be a masterpiece of grand opera. 
x * 


For the Metropolitan revival, Mr. 
Gatti-Casazza has furnished settings of 
unusual beauty individually, he has put 
forward a carefully selected cast and 
has, in short, done everything possible 
to make the revival a great success, and 
there seems every probability that this 
will be the case. Mr. Urban, in design- 
ing the sets, has not stuck strictly to 
period, and for this reason his scene for 
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the Tavern of ‘Maitre Luther in Nurem- 
berg, where the opera begins and ends, 
is the best of the four. That of the first 
act in the drawing room of Spalanzani, 
gorgeous in itself, is modern Viennese, 
and although the scene is supposed to 
take place in Hoffmann’s youth, and 
though he died in 1822 at the age of 
forty-six, the women’s costumes are 
about of the 1830 period. The Venetian 
scene relies upon a gondola’s crossing 
the stage and the Doge’s palace on the 
back drop for Venetian atmosphere, and 
Mme. Bori’s gown was a modern ball 
dress. The Munich scene was simple 
and effective in itself, but the cathedral 
steeple seen through the window bore 
no resemblance to the twin spires of the 
Frauenkirche, which are as character- 
istic of the Bavarian capital as the 
Sphynx is of Egypt. 

The singing was in the main very 
good, indeed, the following artists being 
heard in the chief réles: Olympia, Nina 
Morgana; Giulietta and Antonia, Lu- 
crezia Bori; Nicklausse, Kathleen How- 
ard; Hoffmann, Miguel Fleta; Coppelius, 
Dappertutto and Miracle, Giuseppe De 
Luca; Andres Cochenille, Franz and 
Pitichinaccio, Angelo Bada. The other 
roles were distributed as follows: A 
Voice, Henrietta Wakefield; Snvalanzani, 
Paolo Ananian; Schlemil, Lawrence Tib- 
bett; Lindorf, James Wolfe; Crespel, 
Louis d’Angelo; Nathanael, Max Alt- 
glass; Hermann, William Gustafson, and 
Luther, Millo Picco. Louis Hasselmans 
conducted. 

Mme. Morgana made a delightful doll. 


She was mechanical in her movements 
and even sang with a flat quality of 
voice, though with perfect intonation, 
doing “Les Oiseaux dans la Charmille” 
very well, indeed. Her costume was also 
chic and charming. 

Miss Bori was a seductive Giulietta, 
a role quite apart from her natural 
personality, thus exhibiting her dramatic 
ability in delineating a character re- 
mote from her own. She also made the 
transition to the pathetic Antonia, which 
she had sung in the former Metropolitan 
production, with remarkable sharpness. 
Her singing was very beautiful and she 
demonstrated that she is one of the most 
valuable lyric sopranos of the day not 
only by her beautiful voice but by even 
coloring it quite differently in the two 
scenes. 

Mr. Fleta looked the part of Hoffmann 
to perfection, though his playing the en- 
tire work with the same makeup might 
be questioned. His singing was of great 


passages in “Ah, Vivre Deux” and “O 
Dieu de quelle Ivresse”’ with perfect 
ease. He was also particularly effective 
in the Prologue and the Epilogue. Mr. 
De Luca, assuming three réles of utterly 
different character, was most effective in 
the first and last. His Coppelius was an 
engaging comic bit and his scenes with 
Mr. Ananian were very cleverly done. 
His Miracle, with a remarkable makeup, 
in the last act was fantastic and cleverly 
conceived. In the Venetian scene his 
voice sounded particularly well, and the 
so-called “Mirror Song” was one of the 
best pieces of singing in the entire pro- 
duction, but dramatically he was less 
effective than in his other two rdles. 
Lawrence Tibbett made the small part 
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beauty and he negotiated the terrific 
World’s Largest B’ way at 51st St. 
and Foremost “Subway te Door” 
Motion Pic- EDW. BOWES, 
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BEGINNING SUNDAY 
“The SILENT ACCUSER” 
With Eleanor Boardman 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
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Beginning Sunday 


POLA NEGRI in 
“FORBIDDEN PARADISE” 
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The Impossible Happens in Opera—A 
Phoenix Rises in the Musical World— 
Publicity That Over-Publishes, and the 
Dangers Thereof—On Buying Ameri- 
can Music in a Poke, or How Enthusi- 
asm May Be Misplaced—One Method 
of Helping Native Musicians—What 
San Francisco Is Doing Municipally 
for Music—Mr. Kahn Sees Jazz as a 
Foundation for Developing American 
Music—How Chicago Greeted the 
Newest Soprano, Toti Dal Monte—A 
Cross Word Puzzle—Clara Clemens 
Cuts a Song in Twain—A Hardy Hard- 
Luck Story—Leginska Wants to Put 
Opera Singers in Their Place 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

This merry but restless old world is 
changing before our very eyes. 

All in the space of a week or so I 
learn that the colorful gondolas that 
glide in the canals of Venice are about 
to be replaced by prosaic motor-boats; 
a skyscraper of epic height is to tower 
amid the seven hills of Rome; American- 
made perfume is in wide demand in 
France, the land of the parfumier; Chi- 
cago and New York connoisseurs are 


collecting native art works as eagerly 
as they did European paintings only a 
short time ago; and, to cap the climax, 
I find that our Metropolitan has achieved 
the impossible and put opera on a solid, 
paying basis. 

It was only two years ago, I believe, 
that the news was first excitedly 
whispered along the Rialto that Mr. 
Gatti’s temple had weathered a season 
without a deficit. 

To accomplish such a feat once might 
be an accident; to repeat it, a coinci- 
dence; for the same result to follow the 
third time in succession—is a miracle. 

Just how the Metropolitan adminis- 
trators brought this amazing thing about 
I don’t know, but I suspect that the quiet, 
unassuming Edward Ziegler, who is 
assistant general manager, has had his 
finger in the pie as well as the other 
gentlemen whose names occur more oftem 
in the public prints. 

I have only one suggestion, and that 
is for the Metropolitan to give the whole 
world the benefit of their knowledge, let 
us say in the form of a correspondence 
course. 

Only one other human being, so far 
as I know, has made opera pay and that 
is Fortune Gallo, the impresario of the 
San Carlo Opera Company, or rather 
companies, for this gentleman now has 
more than one troupe touring the land. 
Gallo is the one man who won’t need 
the benefit of the Metropolitan’s corres- 
pondence course. 

In all seriousness, I do wish that I 
could get together a national board of 
experts to counsel and help well meaning 
people who start opera companies—and 
finish ’em. 

What gives me a new faith in humanity 
is the divine confidence which is reposed 
in most any old promoter of opera pro- 
jects by the good folks who must foot 
the bills in case of failure. 

Let a bank president make a mess of 
his job and a horde of wild-eyed de- 
positors will run_him out of town on 
a rail; if he attempted to start another 
bank—well, there’s almost always an 
obliging policeman on the corner with a 





handy stick. 
terently. 

Before a man is officially counted out 
as an opera promoter, he must have 
wrecked half a dozen companies and 
bankrupted a score of friendly open- 
pursed souls in as many cities. Then, 
and then only, do we begin to believe 
that the fellow is slightly off the right 
track. 

But don’t misunderstand me. I am 
always overjoyed when an honest pro- 
moter of opera is given another chance 
—observe the adjective. 

After all, opera is a new and rare 
bird in this American climate and many 
must perish before the stock becomes 
hardy and acclimated. Before one aero- 
plane was successfully flown by the 
Wrights a hundred of crude machines 
had been wrecked in futile efforts. 

I know a dozen men who have at- 
tempted to launch worthy opera pro- 
jects in this country and who went 
down to glorious defeat. They lost 
money for their backers, of course, but 
what reasonable soul will hold this tem- 
porary failure against them? And I 
know of some unlovely failures, failures 
which enhanced neither music nor the 
reputation of the promoters; but for the 
most part an operatic debacle simply 
means the planting of another founda- 
tion stone for the future of art in 
America. 

Before the Metropolitan reached the 
pinnacle we had to witness a long and 
brilliant procession of punctured enter- 
prises; before Gallo put touring grand 
opera on a solid footing more than half 
a hundred troupes less admirably man- 
aged had bitten the dust. 

Phoenix-like, successful opera rises 
from the cold ashes of so-called failure. 

* Ba 


In music we do things dif- 


* 


Some presumptuous persons of a 
mathematical turn of mind will even tell 
you in a strident voice of authority the 
exact sum earned by the Metropolitan 
last year. 

To clinch their argument they will 
gleefully point out the income tax re- 
turns as published in the New York 
Times and other public-spirited news- 
papers. 

These reports show that the Metro- 
politan paid more than thirty thousand 
dollars in taxes. 

But I must disillusion the good people 
who believe they can compute the in- 
come of the Metropolitan by using this 
published figure as their basis. 

As a matter of fact, the Metropolitan 
is not required to pay any income taxes, 
aside from some nominal fees. 

Why, then, the thirty thousand and odd 
dollars return? 

I can satisfy your laudable curiosity. 

This sum was paid to the Govern- 
ment in behalf of non-resident members 
of the organization; the Metropolitan 
simply acted as attorneys for some artists 
who happened perhaps to be out of the 
country at the time but whose salaries 
were liable to the usual truncation. 

When my mathematical friends read 
this item they will doubtless be saddened 
to learn that all their figuring has been 
done in vain. 

* * * 

Publicity is music to the artist’s ears, 
the merry wags say, but sometimes it 
becomes the Muse, and that is the danger 
signal. Bob Simon, the musical publicity 
expert, once wrote a book to prove this 
point. He called it “Our Little Girl.” 

Someone should send a copy to Joan 
Ruth, the Metropolitan’s latest embryo 
prima donna. “One of the fairy stories 
of the stage and operatic world came 
true last week at the Metropolitan when 
Joan Ruth made her début as Olympia 
(The Doll) in ‘The Tales of Hoffmann,’ ” 
one prominent weekly said on Wednes- 
day. But the opera was not given until 
Thursday—and Nina Morgana, not the 
very young soprano, sang the Doll. 

That was press-agenting, or rather 
over press-agenting. I don’t think it 
was one of those “accidents that will 
happen,” for the Daily Mirror carried 
the identical story. 

Joan Ruth was scheduled to make her 


début as Stephano in “Romeo and 
Juliet.” But Grace Anthony sang the 
part. 


Then the young singer was scheduled 
for the réle of the Doll, since Lucrezia 
Bori could not sing all three parts. 

But Nina Morgana sang it at the dress 
rehearsal and at the premiére. 

“Miss Ruth,” the opera house politely 
announced, “has a cold.” The inference 
is simple, I think. These sudden shifts 
of réles do not reflect on Miss Ruth at 
all, but the publicity does reflect on her 
mentors. There is a golden mean in pub- 
licity as in everything else. Another 
singer learned that last year. 

The newspapers printed the stories of 
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Prominent Among the Younger Generation of American Singers, Fred Patton, Baritone, 
Is an Artist Whose Name Is Becoming Increasingly Well Known from One End of 


the Country to the Other. 
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Concert Work, Though He Has Also Been Heard in Opera with Organizations Like 


the Philadelphia Company. 
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the “youngest prima donna at the Met- 
ropolitan,”’ but Mr. Gatti did not even 
hear the echoes. Dignity is the essence 
of Mr. Gatti’s creed. It is a young prima 
donna’s surest road to success. I want 
this sympathetic young American singer 
to succeed; doubtless she is gifted, other- 
wise she would not have been selected. 
So I hope the lesson has had its effect. 


* * * 


“IT don’t know whether there is any- 
thing in this letter that Mephisto might 
muse over, but I have some grievances,” 
writes Philip Gordon of Newark, N. J. 
“Some weeks ago I read an article in 
MusIcAL AMERICA to the effect that 
American music is not used in the schools 
as much as it ought to be. So I looked 
into the catalogs and found a new march 
by called ——. The title sounded 
American and the composer is famous 
enough, so I sent for the orchestra parts. 

“As tough luck would have it, I did 
not have time to look over the piece, 
for the music arrived on the day of 
our rehearsal. I had the music dis- 
tributed and we tried the piece. It is a 
hash of ‘La Paloma,’ something resem- 
bling ‘Chinatown’ and some _ diluted 
quasi-jazz. 

“There was a laugh of derision from 
my orchestra after they played the piece, 
and it certainly will never be played by 
my orchestra again. 

“Do you think it does any good to 
write articles in favor of American 
music when we get stuff like that to 
prejudice young minds against it? Are 
not the composers taking advantage of 
a too-kindly disposed press? 

“Another grievance of mine is against 
the people who shout how anxious they 
are to help American talent, dedicate 
their lives to the cause—until you pin 
them down to cases. A certain founda- 
tion maintains a box at the Metropolitan. 
So I wrote to the director and asked if 
a class of mine that has just finished a 
study of ‘Meistersinger’ might use the 
foundation’s box. 

“No, they might not! Why? Because 
it is ‘one of the performances which 
many of our friends desire to attend’; 
also, the box cannot be used by ‘students 
whom we do not personally know.’ 

“And this class of mine is no common 
group. It is a class of seniors who mar- 
veled at the Quintet and the Introduc- 
tion to Act ITI. 

“T wrote to the conductor of an or- 
chestra that is supposed to be dedicated 
to the cause of American music and 





musicians. I asked if he cared to see 
or hear a score of mine. He did not 
even reply. 


“T wrote to a certain old symphonic 
conductor a year ago and suggested that 
he could help young aspiring conductors 
by letting them direct the familiar battle 
horses with which programs frequently 
end— the ‘1812’ Overture, and junk like 
that. 


“T said that the men could almost play 
such things without any conductor, and 
the opportunity to lead these pieces 
might be of the greatest help to some 
potential genius who cannot get a hear- 
ing in any other way. He replied with- 
out touching the point at all, and agreed 
with me that there ought to be a school 
for conductors, which I had not men- 
tioned at all. 

“Tt reminds me of the song that was 
so popular with the youngsters in camp 
—‘That’s a lotta bunk!’” 


* * ok 


I am deeply interested in the “ten 
principles of business success” as pro- 
mulgated last week by Otto H. Kahn in 
his wise address before the Harvard 
Business Club. He emphasizes the point 
of industry and tells how he was helped 
on his way by his skill at licking stamps; 
in his early days he could lick double 
the number of his nearest competitor. 

I rejoice that Mr. Kahn has passed 
on this information, for I know some 
gentlemen in the musical fold who might 
profit by the advice to be stamp-lickers, 
instead of boot-lickers. 


*x * * 


I stand corrected. Charles Woodman, 
music editor of the San Francisco Call, 
commending the article in your Fall 
Issue on the lack of government support 
of music, takes exception to one point, 
and that is, what San Francisco is doing. 
It is simply marvelous how the San 
Franciscans will always “stand pat” 
for their city. They are enthusiasts, 
and justly so. Mr. Woodman points out 
that San Francisco is more fortunate 
than other cities in that it has “a board 
of supervisors and a Mayor who are 
doing a good deal in this direction. They 
began with a series of concerts by the 
Symphony Orchestra in the Exposition 
Auditorium, where they draw audiences 
ranging about 10,000 persons at prices 
ranging from twenty-five cents to $1, 
with noted artists as soloists. This is 
now in its third season, with Percy 
Grainger as the soloist, playing Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto at the first of five 
concerts, Monday, Nov. 10.” 

And furthermore, “last season the 
board supplied financial assistance for 
the first annual spring music festival, at 
which Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
Mahler’s ‘Resurrection’ Symphony, 
Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony and other 
works were given by the Symphony Or- 
chestra under Alfred Hertz, enlarged 
to 125 pieces with chorus of 700 voices 
and the great municipal organ, at three 
concerts with Claire Dux, Merle Alcock, 
Mario Chamlee and Clarence Whitehill 
as soloists. To perpetuate this festival 
as an annual affair and give the.city a 
permanent chorus. of 1000 voices, the 
board has engaged Dr.’ Hans Lesche, 
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formerly with the Wagner Opera Com- 
pany as instructor and chorus leader. 
He is now rehearsing the chorus for 
the second festival to be held in April. 
It is a joint undertaking of the city and 
the Music Association which sponsors 
the Symphony Orchestra.” 

It is with a feeling of real pleasure 
that I stand corrected. It is a pity San 
Francisco hasn’t got a few copyists. It 
is a move in the right direction—a great 
move for the great art of music. 

ae ae 

Otto H. Kahn has raised a “tempest in 
a teapot,” and this is how it happened. 
He was invited to a dinner or a meet- 
ing, or some such thing, of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, in support of 
the Brooklyn Little Theater project. 
He took music, or “modern” music, for 
his subject. He did not take music as 
given at the Metropolitan for his topic, 
but came out in support of jazz. He 
made the claim that the development 
of a school of music in many of the 
countries of Europe was finding its ex- 
pression in the characteristic manifesta- 
tion, or possibly better, the expression 
of the American spirit, namely jazz. 
This was therefore worthy of consider- 
ation as something original and char- 
acteristic—in which many will say he 
is not right, as the New York Times 
puts it. Furthermore, says the Times, 
editorially, “These critics will add that 
if this claim is true, then the American 
spirit is in a very bad way.” 

Personally, I should say this is not 
the only point that started the tempest 
in the teapot, but it is enough. Per- 
sonally, I feel that Mr. Kahn is wrong, 
and so are his critics. I do not belieye 
that jazz, in any sense of the word, will 
ever solve the problem of an American 
thought in the school of music. But I 
do believe we are on the verge of a new 
thought in music, or rather a thought 
of expression, of which jazz is only the 
foundation. It is having its birth and 
trying to find itself. It is something 
we want but haven’t got. We are reach- 
ing out for it. But I would hate to feel 
jazz was that expression. However, if 
the very remarks that Mr. Kahn has 
made will create thought and a discus- 
sion, he has at least accomplished some- 
thing. I have always said and always 
felt that we will “arrive,” and that men 
who have been so-called exponents of 
syncopation and jazz, who are striving 
for greater things, should have their 
opportunity and should be taken serious- 
ly, not condemned. In years to come 
I believe we will give them recognition 
as the originators of a thought which 
will have its development in the future. 

* * * 

Speaking of this, I received an invita- 
tion to attend a private concert of Paul 
Whiteman and his orchestra in the Earl 
Carroll Theater last week, at which he 
presented the program he was to give 
at his concert on the fifteenth: I believe 
Mr. Whiteman classified his program as 
a “concert of modern American music”; 
but he is a very ambitious man, and I 
have reason to believe that what he has 
in the back of his head is the develop- 
ment of a mode of expression for a 
school of music that is now only having 
its birth. One realized this while listen- 
ing to the different numbers on his pro- 
gram. 

I am not writing this as a critical re- 
view of the concert, but rather from the 
standpoint that it is a movement. Mr. 
Whiteman wants to be taken seriously; 
and, in justice to a man with an ambi- 
tion and a thought, he should be, for 
I believe we could classify him as a 
pioneer who has drifted from the noise 
and impossibility of jazz into something 
higher and finer, and he surrounds him- 
self with musicians who are imbued with 
his thought. It will only be a question 
of time when a school of music will be 
developed to meet the expression that 
he is trying to develop. He is really 
worth while—a thorough musician with 
an ideal—and I for one will watch his 
career and the development of his 
thought with a freat seal of interest. 


Your Chicago writers have described 
with proper éclat the brilliant opening 
of the Chicago Opera season with that 
grand old mixture of arias, conflagra- 
tion and the Big Ben ballet known as 
“La Gioconda.” No Chicagoan worthy 
of the name was absent from the Audi- 
torium on this tumultous night. Rosa 


Raisa was acclaimed as an individual 
and striking interpreter of the title réle, 


assisted by Cesare Formichi as Bar- 
naba; the taiented Kathryn Meisle as 
La Cieca, Antonio Cortis as Enzo, Perini, 
Kipnis and others. 

Of course, the most eagerly awaited 
event of the operatic week in Chicago 
was the American début of Toti Dal 
Monte, the young coloratura soprano. 
Judging from the report of your Chicaga 
critic and other reviewers, Miss Dal 
Monte’s début in the title réle of Lucia 
was an out and out triumph and in- 
stantly brought her recognition as one 
of the outstanding singers of the day. 
I am advised that the Chicagoans gave 
the young prima donna a royal recep- 
tion, making her début stand out as one 
of the brilliant events in the history 
of the Auditorium. 

As to Miss Dal Monte personally, 1 
hear that she is an engaging young 
woman, a Venetian by birth, who started 
her career as a pianist. I expect to 
have considerably more to say about this 
artist after her début in the Metro- 
politan some time in January or Febru- 
ary. 

* * 

“Wanted: Band Leader. Conduct a 
clothes cleaning and pressing shop and 
teach band on the side,” writes H. R. 
Cowan of Richland, Mo. 

The business office informs me they 
will not charge for this advertisement, as 
it may iron out some of the musical 
problems that continually seem to be full 
of wrinkles. 

* * o* 

If you are a cross-word puzzle en- 
thusiast and versed in the encyclopedia, 
you may be able to answer the catechism 
which the Juilliard Foundation sends out 
to people given as references by appli- 
cants for scholarships. 

You will have to confess if you are 
capable of judging his musical ability 
and whether you are willing to dig into 
your pocket and aid him financially if 
it becomes necessary. You must describe 
his personal appearance, or her’s for that 
matter, and then, after much and pro- 
found thought, you must state what, in 
your opinion, will be his contribution to 
American music. 

And, as if that were not a stickler 
enough, it is followed by “Please 
specify.” 

Will the Foundation award a prize 
for the best answers? 

* * * 

The wonders of the newspapers never 
cease. The Paris edition of the New 
York Herald ran on the front page re- 
cently a story marked “By Special 
Cable.” “Helen Keller ‘Hears’ Ninth 
Symphony Throb Over Radio” was the 
headline, and the story that followed 
was sent out by the publicity depart- 
ment of the New York Symphony many 
months ago and printed in MUSICAL 
AMERICA in February. 

The cables are getting slow, or per- 
haps the story was left over from the 
Munsey régime? 

* oo * 

Clara Clemens’ recital was marked by 
several minor eruptions. Mme. Clemens 
stopped in the middle of a song, said 
in a stage whisper to her accompanist, 
“T knew I didn’t know that song,” and 
hurried from the stage. At another 
point during the concert an _ irascible 
lady, who seemed to forget that we were 
celebrating the peace, rushed out of the 
hall and complained to the ushers that 
it was “a disgrace to sing German on 
Armistice Day.” 

And after the concert, when I was 
looking for a cut of Mme. Clemens that 
had been reduced in size, the only satis- 
faction I could get from the office wit 
was, “It must have been cut in Twain.” 

~ + * 

What good natured individuals artists 
always are! Sometime ago I was visit- 
ing a prominent baritone, who was listen- 
ing to an awful hard-luck story from 
a man who claimed to be a French- 
Canadian accompanist from Chicago who 
was stranded and starving. For a 
French-Canadian his accent was exceed- 
ingly bad, and his piano playing, when 
we tried him out, was about on a par 
with his accent and savored very much 
more of the cheap motion picture house 
than of the concert hall. But his tale 
was a good one, and the baritone was 
poorer by several dollars as a result. 

Evidently the accompanist thinks this 
is a good game to work. He may even 
have a philosophy, saying to himself that 
many artists had such a struggle to 
arrive at a commanding position, that 
a good hard-luck story will always bring 
results. So I heard of him from several 
different places. In other words, he is 
working the musical profession. His 
story is always abeut the same; you 
couldn’t help but recognize it if you 
heard it; he is neither stranded nor 


starving; he is just work.ng a good 
thing. 

l am merely passing this along to the 
sentimental artist. ‘lhe cost ot living 
being so high, why pass on their hard 
earncd money to a faker? Let them 
hold on to their purse-strings, and in- 
cidentally their heart-strings. 

a6 ES 

That very talented pianist, Ethel 
Leginska, is getting a marvelous amount 
of press notices. She has blossomed out, 
not only as a conductor of orchestras in 
Paris, London, Munich and Berlin, where 
she is acknowledged to be superior to 
many male conductors, and now takes 
the stand that great singers may be 
gifted with unusual voices but be bad 
actors and have bad _ personalities. 
Now Ethel has written an opera, based 
on Thackeray’s story, “The Rose and 
the Ring.” She has gone Thomas A. 
Edison one better. Mr. Edison’s work 
in trying to synchronize music with 
moving pictures is well known. Ethel 
says, “Why should a big fat man be 
exhibited on the stage, throwing out his 
hands dramatically in the stilted fashion 
of bygone times, just because he sings 
well? I want good actors on the stage 
for my opera and good singers in the 
pit to make a perfect ensemble with the 
orchestra.” 

Result: So, as the story comes from 
Berlin, your Tetrazzinis, Destinns and 
Leo Slezaks will have to hide them- 
selves down in the orchestra from 
their dear audience, on the same 
basis as the bassoon and the big drum; 
and your Valentinos, your Pickfords 
and your Talmadges will pe on the stage 
as automatic mutes, but giving fire and 
passion to the action. It will be in- 
teresting to watch the results. I only 
wish I could be there, says your 
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MOVE FOR SUNDAY MUSIC 


Philadelphians Seek to Do Away with 
Century-Old Blue Laws 


PHILADEL” HIA, Nov. 16.—A real move 
has been made toward having good music 
made accessible to the general public on 
Sundays. The blue laws going back 
more than 100 years prohibit the giving 
of concerts, etc., with an admission fee, 
on Sundays, but there are a number of 
organizations such as the Chamber 
Music Association, the Seven Arts Club 
and the Philharmonic Society, which 
hold Sunday meetings open to their 
members. 

The new movement launched on Thurs- 
day at a conference of clubwomen, cler- 
gymen and persons interested in music, 
is crystalized in a bill prepared by Louise 
Elder, which provides among other 
things that a small admission fee may 
be charged. Mrs. Lucretia Blanken- 
burg, a leader among local clubwomen, 
presided at the conference. She is the 
widow of Rudolph Blankenburg, the last 
reform mayor of the city. The bill will 
be brought before the next Legislature. 

Mrs. Blankenburg stated that the 
movement had the support of some of 
the liberal clergymen of the city, includ- 
ing Dr. Mockridge and Dr. Grammer. 
It is supported by Dr. Charles Hirsch, 
manager of the Philharmonic Society, 
Henri Elkan, president of the Chamber 
Music Society and the Seven Arts Club, 
Mrs. Edwin Watrous, president of the 
Philadelphia Music Club, and many 
others prominent in music and club 
circles. W. R. MurRpPuy. 











Curtis Institute Engages N. Lindsay 
Norden as Faculty Member 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—N. Lindsay 
Norden, conductor of the Mendelssohn 
Club of Philadelphia and the Reading 
Choral Society of Reading, Pa., has been 
added to the staff of the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music. He will be associated 
with George A. Wedge, who has charge 
of the harmony and ear training classes. 
Mr. Norden was also founder and di- 
rector of the Aeolian Choir of Brooklyn, 
N. Y. He has made adaptations of 
Russian mnsic, both sacred and secular. 





Massachusetts Clubs Announce Contest 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Mary G. Reed, 
president of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, announces a con- 
test for young professional musicians, 
piano, violin and voice, to be held at 
Steinert Hall between Feb. 15 and March 
30, 1925. This competition is preliminary 
to the Biennial Contest of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs to be held at 
Portland, Ore., in June. W. J. P. 


Native Artists Sought 
for Coming Federation 
Biennial on West Coast 
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Mrs. Cecil Frankel, First Vice-President of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 


Only American singers will be pre- 
sented at the Biennial Convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
which is to be held in Portland, Ore., 
beginning June 6, 1925. Mrs. Cecil 


Frankel of Los Angeles, first vice-presi- 
dent of the Federation and also chair- 
man of the committee on programs for 
the convention, is now in New York 
completing arrangements for the book- 
ing of singers. 

Although only a tentative list of art- 
ists and compositions has been prepared, 
Mrs. Frankel said that it could be defi- 
nitely announced that the premiére per- 
formance of Frank Patterson’s “The 
Echo” would be given during the con- 
vention. The orchestration is now in 
the hands of the musicians and is ready 
for rehearsal. 

Mrs. Frankel speaks enthusiastically of 
the general musical conditions in the 
West. Los Angeles, Mrs. Frankel’s na- 
tive city, has been showing a significant 
growth of interest in things musical, she 
said. The Civic Opera there played to 
capacity houses during an entire week 
and plans are now being made for next 
year’s performances. The Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, founded by W. A. Clark 
and conducted by Walter Henry Roth- 
well, is showing great zest and ability 
in its playing, Mrs. Frankel said. 

“Mr. Clark’s influence upon the mu- 
sical development of the West is wide- 
spread,” she contined. “His efforts to 
put actual examples, as well as the 
literary commentaries upon music, before 
a greater number of people is one of 
the most enheartening of facts to the 
Western music-lovers. And the results 
that he is obtaining are pronounced.” 

San Francisco, and the Pacific Coast 
in general, has begun to show the same 
popular interest in good music that is 
felt in Los Angeles, Mrs. Frankel says. 
Optimism and enthusiastic labor are 
showing encouraging results, and the next 
few years should see even greater pro- 
gress throughout the West, she believes. 

After all plans for the Portland con- 
vention are completed, Mrs. Frankel will 
go to Pittsburgh to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Board. :. 

. L. 





Jugoslovakian Soprano Arrives 


Hilda Kramer, a Wagnerian soprano 
from Jugoslovakia, who has sung in 
concert and opera in Berlin, Vienna, 
Belgrade and other important European 
musical centers, has arrived in America 
to take up her residence. Mme. Kramer 
will be heard shortly in recital and con- 
cert and it is probable that she will 
fulfill several operatic engagements. 





Gallo Forces End Boston Engagement 


Boston, Nov. 17.—The San Carlo 
Opera Company brought its two weeks’ 
season at the Boston Opera House to a 
successful close on the evening of Nov. 
15. A review of the week’s perform- 
ances, which included “Butterfly,” 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Traviata,” “Marta,” 
Cavalleria,” “Pagliacci,” “Tosca” and 
“Faust,” will appear in next week’s issue 
of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





All the material in MusIcaAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Grave Danger Is Found in Premature Debut 'F 





Walter Anderson, New York Manager, Warns That Many a Promising Career Has 
Been Hurt Through Haste in Seeking Public—Finds Improved Conditions 
in America Today—Native Artists in Demand 
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HE greatest danger fac- 
¢ ing the young artist in 
this country is the pre- 
mature début,” says 
Walter Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson has man- 
aged American artists and has studied 
conditions in the concert field. Too 
often, he says, a good and richly 
promising career is splintered by an 
appearance that comes before the 
artist has gone through a thorough 
and hard apprenticeship. It is the duty 
of managers to guard against such 
errors on the part of the pecple for 
whom they are seeking engagements. 
The man who is looking ahead of the 
present musical moment will realize 
that his artist’s best interests are 
served only when the manager sees 
that the booking obtained is neither 
too difficult nor too heavy for the 
stage of development the artist is in. 

Mr. Anderson believes that if the 
money and energy that are concentrated 
upon obtaining an early New York début 
for a young artist were put into thorough 
training and sound work, the musician 
would find that his development would 
lead, through normal channels, to a much 
more gratifying result. 

“In America today there seem to me 
to be better natural voices, better teach- 
ers, and certainly better opportunities 
than have existed for many years,” he 
continues. “The fact that we. have 
doubled our bookings over those of last 
year is an indication of how the demand 
for American artists has increased.” His 
intimate contact with musicians here 
leads him to the firm belief that America 
will write golden names among those of 
the world’s immortal musicians; and 
that this fact and the increasing popular 
interest in good music is a cause for 
optimism on the part of artists, teach- 
ers and managers. 

Honesty is the essential quality of a 
good manager, Mr. Anderson declares. 
In no other way can a manager sur- 
vive; for as soon as he swerves from 
this principle bad results for artist, for 
those booking the artist and for himself 
are sure to follow. His honesty must 
be applied in guarding the double inter- 
est of audience and artist. 











Reengagements the Test 


When the manager forgets the audi- 
ence in his enthusiasm to place an art- 
ist, Mr. Anderson considers that he has 
left behind the cardinal virtue of a man 
who stands before the public as a good 
judge of musicians and their art. Con- 
stantly the manager should test his own 
work and judge sincerely whether he is 
keeping this double duty in mind. The 


severest and most telling test which Mr. 
Anderson feels can be applied is the 
exact one of whether or not there are 
re-engagements and accruing bookings. 

“If, under fair conditions, an artist 
does not win the approval of his listeners 
to such a degree that there are demands 
for return engagements and for engage- 
ments elsewhere, the artist has failed and 
the manager has been erroneous in his 
judgment of that artist’s ability. This 
test is the one by which I know I can 
judge my own work with candor and ac- 
curacy. And there is not the dishonesty 
of the flatterer in the truth behind cold 
figures. 

“The work I did ten, fifteen, twenty 
years ago is only now bringing its fullest 
reward in the repeated confidence of 
managers of festivals and concerts who 
have booked my artists and found my 
judgment honest. And unless a manager 
looks squarely and honestly at his own 
work he has no right to sit in the false 
position of judge of what is good or bad 
in musical work. 

“If a young artist comes to me seeking 
to be booked, I frankly tell him what prin- 
ciples it is my policy to work under. If 


the artist then cares to continue under 
my management, and if he has a real 
product of art to offer to the public, his 
booking is merely a matter of detail. 
But there must be a naked sincerity in 
both the artist’s worth and the manager’s 
representations, or both are doomed to 
sudden failure.” 

He feels that the manager has the 
rare privilege of being one of the most 
powerful agents in keeping music from 
becoming a commercialized art; and he 
considers it a duty to fully exert this 
privilege. 

Mr. Anderson’s experience as a teacher, 
singer and manager, gives his comments 
upon musical subjects a distinct perti- 
nence. When a mere schoolboy in Bur- 
ton-on-the-Trent, England, his voice was 
noticed by his masters. Since his days 
as a choirboy in the cathedral there, he 
has been associated with musical affairs. 
His first activity in America came as a 
young tenor in several church choirs. 

He next entered a five-year period as 
director of a church choir agency; and, 
from this, he turned to the management 
of concert artists. During his twenty 
years in this field Mr. Anderson has 
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Walter Anderson as a Family Man. 
“Family” Is Known as Ruth 


found, encouraged and placed many noted 
American singers. Among the artists 
whom he has handled are Reinald Wer- 
renrath, Paul Althouse, Lambert Mur- 
phy, Orville Harrold and Fred Patton. 
During his long period as a manager 
Mr. Anderson has negotiated business 
with every important symphony, music 
festival and choral organization in the 
United States and Canada. 
LAWRENCE LEE. 





DETROIT APPLAUDS VISITING MUSICIANS 





Variety is Keynote of Orches- 
tral Programs and 


Recitals 
By Mabel McDonough Furney 


Detroit, Nov. 15.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony Society presented Lynnwood 
Farnam in the first of a series of organ 
recitals in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 6. 
Mr. Farnam, in his first local concert, 
proved himself a musician of scholarly 


attainments and technical proficiency. 
His program was calculated to display, 
not only his own ability, but the pos- 
sibilities of the organ. He opened his 
program with the Scherzo from Widor’s 
Eighth Symphony, proceeding thence to 
works by Max Reger and Bach. A 
“Revery” by Bonnet was the most popu- 
lar number, with the “Legend of the 
Mountain” by Karg-Elert as a close 
second. A Toccata by Mulet closed the 
program. 

On the morning of Nov. 8 the Detroit 
Symphony gave a young people’s con- 
cert. Victor Kolar conducted and Edith 
M. Rhetts was the lecturer. Miss Rhetts’ 
subject was “Compositions Actually 
Based on Folk-Songs” and the graphic 
way in which she described folk-tunes, 
dances, superstitions and customs held 
her youthful audience, which was gen- 
erously sprinkled with adults, in rapt 
attention. Mr. Kolar and his men 
played the Brahms Overture, “Academic 
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Festival,’ two Icelandic melodies by 
Svendsen, Kolar’s Slovakian Rhapsody 
and the “Marche Slav” by Tchaikovsky. 
They were roundly applauded after each 
number. 

A capacity audience flocked to Orches- 
tra Hall on Nov. 9 to hear Louise 
Homer Stires, soprano, and the Detroit 
Symphony. The cordial reception ac- 
corded Mme. Stires proved her popu- 
larity in Detroit. She sang Elsa’s 
“Dream” from “Lohengrin” and an aria 
from “Madama Butterfly” for her first 
group. In a second group, she was 
heard to advantage in “With Verdure 
Clad,” which proved a_ particularly 
happy medium for displaying the youth- 
ful freshness of her tones and the ex- 
cellent training to which they have been 
subjected. ‘“Connais-tu le pays” from 
“Mignon” was warmly applauded, but 
Mme. Stires could not be prevailed upon 
to repeat it and closed her group with 
the “Lost Chord.” Mr. Kolar presented 
Tchaikovsky’s “Sleeping Beauty,” which 
bids fair to become one of the “six best 
sellers” in the Sunday series. The high 
light of the afternoon, however, was the 
“Afternoon of a Faun,” handled by Mr. 
Kolar with a deft touch that brought 
out all of the subtle possibilities of this 
atmospheric composition. A_ Sibelius 
“Legend of Finland” and a Sousa march 
completed a diverting program. 

The Michigan District Walther 
League presented Edward Rechlin in an 
organ recital in Orchestra Hall on Nov. 
11. Mr. Rechlin’s program was de- 
voted almost entirely to,music by Bach. 

Edward Werner’s Sunday noon sym- 
phony orchestra concerts are meeting 
with unprecedented success. His pro- 
gram on Nov. 9 drew a capacity audi- 


ence. The program included the An- 
dante Cantabile by Tchaikovsky, the 
Overture to the “Barber of Seville,” the 
Prelude to “Lohengrin,” Bizet’s suite, 
“L’Arlesienne,” “Finlandia” by Sibelius 
and a Sousa march. Georges du Franne 
was the soloist, singing an excerpt from 
“Carmen.” 

On Nov. 12, Sousa’s Band gave two 
concerts in Orchestra Hall, each of them 
an unqualified success. At the after- 
noon performance, Mr. Sousa conducted 
the Cass Tech Band in two numbers, 
after which he complimented the band 
and its conductor, Clarence Byrne. 


Reinhardt May Produce New Strauss 
Opera in Vienna 

Since Richard Strauss has resigned 
from the Vienna State Opera, Max 
Reinhardt may sponsor the Vienna pro- 
duction of his new opera “Intermezzo,” 
a cable dispatch to the New York Times 
states. The premiére of this opera in 
Dresden a fortnight ago was the climax 
in the series of events which resulted in 
Strauss’ resignation. It is reported that 
the composer himself will conduct the 
opera if Reinhardt produces it at his 
Josefstadter Theater. 





Marcel Dupré, French organist, has 
been engaged by Fritz Reiner to appear 
as soloist with the Cincinnati Symphony 
on Feb. 1. It is expected Dupré’s organ 
and orchestra composition, “Cortege and 
Litany,” and his new arangement for 
organ and orchestra of the Bach Toccata, 
Adagio and Fugue in C will be pre- 
sented. 





Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, will be 
heard in a Portland recital during next 
March. Mme. Schnitzer is already booked 
sod recitals in Salem, Seattle and Vic- 
oria. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR 





Wants the “Real Thing” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

A jazz opera by George Antheil, a 
type of post-futurist, is described in one 
of your articles as an “hysterical synthe- 
sis of New York life.” I say, if anyone 
wants hysteria, it isn’t necessary to go 
to music for it. Get straight into the 
subways, or under the Broadway glare 
which Composer Antheil has worked into 
the latest things in interrogated art. 
You can get it all there for nothing, or 
for five cents. It isn’t necessary to pay 
the price of a concert ticket to hear an 
imitation. Or, if hear the imitation we 
must, we could run little miniature sub- 
way trains across the concert stage, and 
show moving pictures of the crowd. It 
all seems so perfectly simple, if that’s all 
Antheil is after. I can’t understand the 
whyfore of all this fuss. “The dog it 
was that died.” HARRY LOPAS. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1924. 


a 
Asks for More Ushers 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

It seems to me that some New York 
concert halls might be better equipped 
with ushers. I have had to wander 
around and find my own seat, and have 
seen plenty of other people do the same. 
The other night an usher looked at my 
stub and directed me to take the “second 
seat in the first row on that aisle.” I 
took it, but it turned out to be wrong, 
and before the concert was over I had to 
move, as the right owner came along. 
Sometimes you see enough ushers, but 
often not. MARY RIDDELL. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1924. 


FS 
Praises “Blue” Rhapsody 


To the Editor of MusIcCAL AMERICA: 
Since Paul Whiteman and George 

Gershwin played the latter’s “Rhap- 

sody in Blue” in Milwaukee I have been 


interested in this composition and lately 
purchased a phonograph record of it. 

I have “tried it on” my high school 
music students and they are as inter- 
ested as I—interested from a formal 
point of view. 

We were studying movements of sym- 
phonies and some overtures for motives 
and phrases. After doing some of that 
work, I put on the “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
second part, and we found to our 
astonishment (?) that there were some 
cleverly worked out motives and contra- 
puntal effects which marked Mr. Gersh- 
win in their minds—he was already 
clever in my estimation—as a _ real 
musician, for he had worked out some 
musical ideas in a very clever, modern 
way. So far I was pleased. 

I wish, however, to question, in a pub- 
lic way, the advisability of overdoing 
the change-of-mood idea in the first half 
of the rhapsody. The composer seems 
to suggest so many ideas at first, then 
to abandon them and never return to 
them. As one of the boys expressed it, 
“He changes mood so fast I can’t follow 
him,” and because of the changes one 
feels confused and disconcerted. 

I should like to see some discussion of 
this very interesting piece of modern 
composition and, best of all, should like 
to hear Mr. Gershwin’s explanation of 
the whole matter. 

MILDRED FAVILLE, 
Music Director, 
West Division High School. 
Milwaukee, Wis., Nov. 15, 1924. 


tt 
Wanted: A Day of Rest 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

We used to be taught that Sunday was 
a day of rest, and that man and beast 
needed one day in the seven for quiet- 
ness. But behold Sunday, Nov. 16, in 
New York. Twelve concerts were ad- 
vertised. One was not given, but that 
was an accident. I am not a critic, thank 
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it was correct in all the detail. 








“The explanation of the operatic plot was detailed, and what is seldom the case, 
Mme. Lund has not only a charming manner 
of speaking, but sings exceedingly well, with a fine voice and great musical 
intelligence.’’-—Samuel L. Laciar, Philadelphia Evening Ledger, Oct. 17, 1923. | 
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heaven, but I have a fellow feeling for 
newspapermen, such as critics, who are 
expected: to work the clock around. I 
believe concerts should be taboo on Sun- 
day, that concert-goers and critics may 
have a breathing spell before plunging 
into the turmoil on Monday. This steady 
pressure is deadening. We would all 
relish our concerts much more if a regu- 
lar gap could be arranged in the schedule. 
BERTHA ROSENMARCH. 
New York, Nov. 17, 1924. 


HF , 
Founded People’s Chorus 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

My attention has been called by L. 
Camilieri, conductor of the People’s 
Chorus of New York, that a statement 
was made in your issue of Nov. 8 that I 
organized the People’s Chorus of New 
York thirty-two years ago. 

I organized the People’s Singing 
Classes, out of which grew the People’s 
Choral Union, and Mr. Camilieri is en- 
titled to be recognized as the founder of 
the People’s Chorus of New York, which 
he brought into existence ten years ago. 
He has developed this into a flourishing 
organization which deserves the support 
of the community. 

FRANK DAMROSCH. 

New York, Nov. 15, 1924. 
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Praises Editorial 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I wish to congratulate you on the 
splendid editorial, “Music, Politics and 
Prosperity!” The finest ever! 

LILIAN G. EDICK. 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 15, 1924. 


ee 
Used as Bulletin 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Accept my hearty congratulations on 
your attractive and very fine annual edi- 
tion. Your magazine is the constant 
source of material for a bulletin board 
which is in my studio. 

Wishing you the largest list of sub- 
scribers you have ever had. 

ANNIE M. P. BuNDY. 
Topeka, Kan., Nov. 15, 1924. 


wt 


Atlanta Impressed 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Congratulations on the beauty of the 
Fall Issue! It is splendid. All Atlanta 
is proud of itself in its placement and 
measuring up to the musical march for- 
ward. You carried us most satisfac- 
torily—clubs, individuals and advertisers 
—and I wish to thank you for it all. 

The Fall Issue this year has made an 
impression upon Atlanta readers. It is 
a work of art for art. 

HELEN KNOX SPAIN. 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15, 1924. 


Mf 
Bangor Appreciative 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Once again I want to express to 
MUSICAL AMERICA my deep appreciation 
for the splendid page devoted to Bangor 
in the Fall Issue. You have received 
compliments for it on all sides. You are 
always most generous with Bangor, and 
I want you to know how much favorable 
comment has been made since this issue 
arrived. JUNE L. BRIGHT. 
Bangor, Me., Nov. 15, 1924. 


Me 
“Feels Musical Pulse” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

After looking over the Fall Issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA I am convinced that 
this publication feels the pulse of the 
music world. 

To ascertain the music condition of the 
country, whether healthy or sluggish, it 
is only necessary to read it. 

The array of attractions for the com- 
ing season, in which, by the way, I found 
many useful hints and much encourage- 
ment, indicates that musically America 
is greatly alive. 

Wishing you and the editors a con- 
tinuation of the success you so richly 
deserve. 





MILDRED W. SEYDEL, 
Chairman of Programs, 
Fine Arts Club. 
Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15, 1924. 


ANNOUNCE DATE OF 
SECOND MUSIC WEEK 





Committee Begins Drive for Festivals in 
1000 Cities from May 3-9 


National Music Week for 1925 will be 
from May 3-9, according to the announce- 
ment of the National Music Week Com- 
mittee. For this second national celebra- 
tion 357 cities and towns have already 


signified their intention of participating. 
Last season 460 communities officially 
participated in music week observances 
and 233 joined semi-officially. It is ex- 
pected that 1000 cities and towns will 
take part next spring. 

The date set follows last year’s de- 
cision that music week would begin the 
first Sunday in May. Suggestive in- 
structions for starting a music week in 
a town and for making each succeeding 
event more effective than the last are 
found in the revised edition of the 
“Guide for the Organization of Local 
Music Weeks,” to be obtained from the 
National Music Week Committee, 45 


West Forty-fifth Street, New York. 


Several new members are being added 
to the National Music Week Committee, 
representative of large national organ- 
izations that are cooperating in the 
spread of the movement. Among these 
are James Drain, the new National Com- 
mander of the American Legion; Leon 
R. Maxwell, president of the Music 
Teachers’ National Association; Jesse H. 
Newton, president of the National Edu- 
cation Association; William Breach, 
president of the Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, and Victor M. John- 
son, president of Kiwanis International. 





May Peterson Sings in Native State 


EAu CLAIRE, Wis., Nov. 15.—May 
Peterson, soprano, charmed her listeners 


at her recital here recently as much by 
her spontaneity and eagerness to please 
as by_her uncommonly beautiful voice. 
Miss Peterson, who is a native of this 
State, included on her program songs 
by native composers, MacFadyen and 
Grant-Schaefer. She sang the former’s 
“Homage to Spring” and the latter’s 
“Cuckoo Clock,” “The Long Tailed Blue” 
and “Musieu Bainjo.” Two Norwegian 
songs, Alfven’s “Skogen Sover” and 
Thrane’s echo song “Kom Kjyra,” were 
particularly appreciated, as were also 
Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother Taught Me” 
and Grovlez’s “Dors mon petit n’amour.” 
“The Night Wind” by Farley had to be 
repeated and several Negro songs were 
included among the numerous encores 
demanded by the enthusiastic audience. 
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RECITALS BY 
Marjorie Meyer 
Soprano 
Fine Arts Hall, Chicago, 
Tuesday evening, Nov. 25th. 
The Town Hall, New York City, 
Wednesday evening, Dec. 3rd. 


Management: 


STANDARD BOOKING OFFICE, 
17 East 42nd Street, New York and 
54 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
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Lenora Cortez, American Pianist. with Her 
Teacher Alberto Jonas, in Leipzig 


ERLIN, Nov. 3.—Lenora Cortez, 

young American pianist, who gave 
two recitals here recently, and is also 
scheduled to play with the Philharmonic, 
astounded Berlin not only by her play- 
ing, but by the fact that she was a 
blonde Anglo-Saxon and not a swarthy 
Mexican. The poetic understanding of 
her Chopin interpretations and _ the 
dazzling technic of the Liszt delighted 
her audiences. On her first program 
Miss Cortez included two works by her 
teacher Alberto Jonas, “In Memoriam 
Scarlatti” and a Toccata. 

For her concert with the Philharmonic 
Miss Cortez is offering a program that 
would exhaust a veteran. She will play, 
in one evening, the Mozart C Minor 
Concerto, the Tchaikovsky Concerto in 


G and the Liszt Concerto in A. Miss 
Cortez is a Philadelphia girl and the 
daughter of the first horn player of the 
Philharmonic. 

After completing her concert engage- 
ments abroad she will return’ to 
America, about the first of December 
and will appear with the Philadelphia 
Philharmonic, at a concert in her home 
city shortly after her arrival. Miss 
Cortez expects to remain in America 
for some time and go on a concert tour. 


Lisa Dunean Goes Into Vaudeville in 


“. 
France 

PARIS, Nov. 3.—Lisa, youngest and 

blondest of the six Duncan Dancers 


made her vaudeville début here last week 
at the Olympia, one of the most famous 
music hall in Paris. She has made some 
concessions to vaudeville standards, but 
by contrast with the acrobatic and music 
hall stunts which precede and follow 
her, her work retains much of its old 
charm and beauty. She appeared in 
four Mozart numbers, one of them “Le 
Cheval du Cirque”; a Brahms Dance, 
and the “Danse du Printemps.” 


“Noél,” Opera by Baron d’Erlanger 
Has Premiére in Stockholm 


STOCKHOLM, Nov. 1.—Baron Frederic 
D’Erlanger’s opera “Noél” achieved 
great popularity here at its recent pre- 
sentation at the Royal Opera with Géta 
Ljungberg in the leading réle. The story 
tells of a woman, deserted by the prover- 
bial villain who took her to Paris, re- 
turning to her native village with her 
child on Christmas Eve. Refused ad- 


mission at the home of her former sweet- 
heart she takes refuge in a church. 
After the midnight mass she steals up 
to the altar and substitutes the living 
child for the wax image. The last act 
takes place on Christmas Day in the hos- 
pital where the delirious woman lies 
hugging the wax figure. The priest, 
having just performed a wedding cere- 
mony for her former sweetheart, comes 
to give her the extreme unction. The 


bride and bridegroom wishing to start 
their married life by doing good, come 
to the hospital. He recognizes the voice 
of the dying woman. Standing beside 
her as she dies, the young couple decide 
to adopt the child and name it Noél. 
The great choral effects in the church 
scene and the lyric beauty of the music 
throughout, with the performance of 
Mme. Ljungberg, combined to give the 
work its appeal. 





English Festival Celebrates Centenary 


CHVDDUND DED OAA UNE OA TAEDA EAE AAA 


ONDON, Nov. 3.—The first Norfolk 
and Norwich Music Festival since 
1911 was held in Norwich from Oct. 
29 to Nov. 1, and, in the East Country, 
overshadowed even the general election 
in importance. This was the centenary 
celebration of the Festival, which has 
been held every three years since 1824, 
and was discontinued temporarily in 
1914 because of the war. The programs 
opened with a performance of “Elijah” 
and closed with the Bach “St. John 


Passion.”’ Queen Mary, who is a patron 
of the Festival, attended the middle 
session on Oct. 30, when Vaughan 


Williams’ “Sea Symphony” was heard 
with the composer conducting. On this 
day, too, E. J. Moeran led his Orchestral 
Rhapsody, the only actual novelty heard 
at the Festival. 

Sir Henry Wood, with the Queen’s 
Hall Symphony, opened the Festival on 
Oct. 29 with the National Anthem. An 
unabridged but effective performance of 
“Elijah” followed in true English fes- 
tival tradition. Sir Henry also intro- 
duced a new and effective motif into the 
Festival by playing fanfares to call the 
audience back for the second half of the 
program—a Bayreuth touch. The fan- 
fares were based on themes from the 
works in each program, for example, on 
the first day, the guests were called from 


luncheon to the second half of “Elijah” 
by a fanfare on “And when the Lord 
would take him away to Heaven.” The 


evening performance included Verdi’s 
Requiem, Gustav Holst’s “Hymn of 
Jesus” and Bach’s unaccompanied motet 
“Jesu, Priceless Treasure.” 

Vaughan Williams’ “Sea Symphony,” 
given on the second day, has by this 
time found its place into the symphonic 
répertoire. It is an effective work and 
the Walt Whitman text which accom- 
panies it adds to its import. E. J. 
Moeran’s Orchestral Rhapsody had the 
disadvantage of following the Vaughan 
Williams work, since Mr. Moeran is evi- 
dently a disciple of the better known 
composer. It is a pastoral piece, inter- 
spersed with folktunes and seemed to 
have a certain charm, although it can- 
not be judged in juxtaposition to the 
“Sea Symphony.” The Beethoven “Missa 
Solennis” completed the program. In 
the evening a group of British works, 
including Frank Bridge’s suite and 
Dame Ethel Smyth’s prelude to the sec- 
ond act of “The Wreckers,” was given. 

After an extraordinarily fine Wagner 
program in which the Grail Scene from 
“Parsifal” and the last scene of “Gdt- 
terddmmerung” were given, came the 
climax of the Festival—the “St. John 
Passion” given on the last morning. Sir 
Henry Wood gave a modernized version 
which included a_ stronger wood-wind 
section for the choruses and more strings 
to provide obbligati for the solos and the 
complete substitution of an organ for 
the harpsichord or piano. The perform- 
ance was, nevertheless, a sensitive one. 
The afternoon performance contained 
the César Franck D Minor Symphony a 
Saint-Saéns concerto, with Alfred Cortot 
as soloist, and Stravinsky’s Suite from 
“T,Oiseau de Feu.” A_ popular local 
concert without the orchestra wound up 
the Festival on the evening of Nov. 1. 





Hallé Orchestra Opens Season at 
Queen's Hall 


LONDON, Nov. 1.—The Hallé Orchestra 
of Manchester selected an unfortunate 
time for its first London concert in many 
years—election night—but an appreci- 
ative audience greeted it nevertheless. 
Hamilton Harty conducted his men in a 
performance that was academic in its 
dignity and its meticulousness. The 
program included the “Meistersinger” 
Overture, the Brahms Fourth Symphony, 
and Strauss’ “Don Juan.” 





Eleanor Painter Appears at Berlin 
State Opera 


BERLIN, Nov. 5.—Eleanor Painter, 
American musical comedy prima donna 
and wife of Louis Graveure, baritone, 
is appearing at the Berlin State Opera 
here in ““Madama Butterfly” and other 
operas. Miss Painter sang in opera in 
Germany before she made her reputa- 
tion as a musical comedy star in America 
and her appearances here definitely mark 
her return to the operatic field, she says. 


A(merican Work Has Paris Premiere 


PARIS, Nov. 1.—A suite for two pianos 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was given its 
first performance at a recent concert 
here by Ottilie and Rose Sutro. The 
work, which is based on old Irish melo- 





dies, will be repeated in New York 
by the Misses Sutro at their Aeolian 
Hall concert in January. 

AMSTERDAM, Nov. 1.—Willem Men- 


has recently conducted Richard 
Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben,” dedicated 
to Mr. Mengelberg and his Concertge- 
bouw Orchestra of Amsterdam, for the 
hundredth time. Of the century of per- 
formances of this work conducted by 
Mr. Mengelberg fourteen took place in 
New York. 


gelberg 


Krenek Revolutionary Opera Heard 
in Berlin 

BERLIN, Nov. 1.—Ernst Krenek’s new 
opera, “Die Zwingburg,” had its first 
performance at the Staatsoper here re- 
cently. It is a revolutionary work, 
musically and dramatically of the school 
of Ernst Toller’s “Massemensch and 
“Maschinensturm.” The _ performance, 
the production and the music are unlike 
anything that has been attempted here 
before. The evening began with the 
first movement of Krenek’s second sym- 
phony, instead of an overture. Then the 
text of the libretto was read from the 
stage by an actor before the actual per- 
formance started. The plot of the work 
is the age old story of the struggle be- 
tween labor and capital—the power of 
the machine over man, the triumph of 
habit and routine over a struggle for 
freedom, in brief, the slave instinct in 
man and its ultimate domination. The 
music is chaotic, the effect disorganized. 
The twenty-three-year-old composer has 
evidently not yet been graduated from 
the various influences which surround 
him. It was, however, a startling per- 
formance and technically stupendous, 
thanks to the work of Erich Kleiber of 
the opera house. 


Weingartner Writes Opera of Ancient 
Rome 

VIENNA, Nov. 3.—Felix Weingartner, 
former director of the Volksoper here 
and conductor of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, has composed an opera of ancient 
Rome called “The Apostate.” It deals 
with the life of the Emperor Julian and 
of his opposition to Christianity and 
persecution of the Christian martyrs. 





VIENNA, Nov. 1.—Siegfried Wagner 
repeated here the concerts which he 
gave in America last season, where he 
conducted the orchestra in works of 
three generations, Liszt, Richard Wag- 
ner and Siegfried Wagner. 


Germany Praises 
American Music 
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Margaret Sittig, American Violinist, Who Is 
Presenting Native Works Abroad 


RESDEN, Nov. 1.—Margaret Sittig, 
violinist, brought the voice of the 
American prairie into the concert hall 
in her interpretation of Cecil Burleigh’s 


Concerto in A Minor in her concert 
here recently. Both interpreter and 
composer won the praise of critics. Miss 


Sittig also played the Vitali Chaconne, 


the Vieuxtemps Concerto in D Minor 
and “Spanish Serenade,’ Chaminade- 
Kreisler. 

Miss Sittig is a young artist of 


temperament, and she has the technic 
to express herself. She makes skilful 
use of a full, sonorous tone, and her 
flageolet tones are exquisite. Coenrad V. 
Bos accompanied buoyantly. 

On her return for a tour of Holland 
and Germany in November and Decem- 
ber next year, Miss Sittig will appear 
here again. This winter she will tour 
America. She is the daughter of Fred 
V. Sittig and a member of the Sittig 
Trio. 


Strauss’ “Intermezzo” Acclaimed at 


Premiere in Dresden 


DRESDEN, Nov. 7.—Richard Strauss’ 
“Intermezzo,” just produced at _ the 
Dresden Opera was, despite the recent 
difficulties of the composer, the occasion 
for an ovation. The music is light, al- 
most in the opera style and the libretto, 
written by Strauss himself, is based on 
a humorous incident in his own life. 
The story is of a domestic quarrel be- 
tween a famous conductor and his wife, 
which it is said, actually occurred in the 
Strauss ménage and almost resulted in 
a divorce. Strauss first asked Hugo von 
Hoffmansthal his librettist, who wrote 
“Der Rosenkavalier” and “Ariadne auf 
Naxos,” to do the book and later en- 
trusted it to Hermann Bahr, author of 
“The Concert,” but neither’ version 
pleased him so, with the help of Max 
Reinhardt, he finally completed the work 
himself. The dress rehearsal on Nov. 3 
was attended by critics from all over the 
world. At the performance on Nov. 6, 
Strauss and the cast were recalled 
twenty times. It was over the produc- 
tion of “Intermezzo” that Strauss had 
his final row with the Vienna State 
Opera. He resigned his Vienna post as 
General-director of the opera just before 
the Dresden premiére and announced 
that he would no longer conduct, but 
retire to his estate at Garmisch and 
compose. 

VIENNA, Nov. 1.—Roger Quilter, En- 
glish composer, with Mark Raphael bari- 
tone, gave a concert here recently. The 
composer accompanied the singer in two 
eroups of his own and in songs by Schu- 
bert; Schumann and others. 


BERLIN, Nov. 3.—Dr. Julius Kopsch 
has been named conductor of the Berlin 
Symphony as the result of a vote taken 
among the supporters of the concerts. 
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First Recital of the Season November 





© Underwood ¢ Underwood 


7th Second Recital January 19th 


‘‘There was a virility of thinking, a firm drawing of melodic lines and a handling of musical masses which 


seized the attention of the listener and never allowed it to wander. 


Miss Nash played with insight, convic- 


tion and enthusiasm that was contagious.”” (Olin Downs, N. Y. Times) 


‘“‘The performance well Illustrated the progress made by this American pianist in the last few seasons.” 


(F. D. Perkins, N. Y. Tribune) 


“Some people, when they wish to denote that a pianist has a.dry style, say that 
he or she is ‘intellectual.’ It is a misleading classification. Obviously an artist 
cannot have too much intellect or bring too much thought to bear upon a 
creative or interpretative act. What is meant is actually that the artist has too 
little emotion, that there is nothing but the intellect in his playing, which, when 
it is true is a very difficult thing. These things are remarked apropos of the 
piano recital given yesterday afternoon by Frances Nash in Aeolian Hall. Miss 
Nash has shown unmistakable talent before this, and her right to be taken 
seriously as an artist. 


“Yesterday she showed a finer intellectual grip of her material than at any 
previous appearance of hers that this writer has attended. There was a virility 
of thinking, a firm drawing of melodic lines and a handling of musical masses 
which seized the attention of the listener and never allowed it to wander. Miss 
Nash played with insight, conviction and enthusiasm that was contagious. 


“The program was unconventional: Ravel’s delightful sonatine, Chopin’s B 
minor sonata, three ‘Movements Perpetuals’ by Frances Poulenc; six composi- 
tions, from Kodaly’s opus 3, and Liszt’s ‘Le Leggierizza,’ and Fifteenth Rhapsody 
for a more conventional ending. There were certain defects in the performance 
—notably a tendency to blur with the pedal, and the sonorities that were too 
thick—a tone usually overheavy in the lower registers of the instrument, but 
these were minor deficiencies of interpretations always personal and authoritative 
in spirit. It is either a very little or a good deal to say that a pianist is ‘inter- 
esting’ in these days of schools and shoals of virtuosi, young and old, who flood 
the concert halls from Fall to Spring. Miss Nash is really an interesting pianist; 


one who has legitimately made her way as an artist, and whom the musical 
observer makes a mental note to watch in future seasons.” (N. Y. Times, 
Nov. 8, 1924) 

“Displays Skill.” “Selects Program with Care, Revealing Technique and Flavor.” 


“Frances Nash, who made her first appearance of the season yesterday at Aeolian 
Hall, is not on of those who seem to select their programs from the Twenty 
Most Popular Numbers of the last hundred recitals. Instead of an eighteenth 
century work in a nineteenth century dress, Miss Nash began with Ravel’s 
Sonatine, a work that might well be heard more often, and followed the Chopin 
B minor sonata—the one without the funeral march—with a series of short pieces 
by Francois Poulenc and Zoltan Kodaly, before ending with Liszt. 

“Miss Nash, who had shown a skilled, somewhat flavorless technique, two 
seasons ago, and more temperament and expression last season, brought plenty 
of both to yesterday’s performance, and color and intelligence were well com- 
bined in the Chopin sonata. Miss Nash understood the work, and never loss 
sight of its fundamental ideas and after a little too continuous vigor in the first 
movement, produced fluent lightness and sonorous emphasis where they were 
due in the other three. The performance well illustrated the progress made by 
this American pianist in the last few seasons. 

“Poulenc’s three ‘Movements Perpetuals’ brought in two tunes of a familiar 
sound, the second resembling a phrase from the Volga Boat Song. These and 
the six pieces of varying mood and pace from Kodaly’s opus 3, has a mildly 
acid, undoubtedly latter day flavor, but far from an extreme one.” (N. Y. 


Tribune, Nov. 8, 1924) 


(These press reports are reprinted exactly and without cut) 


Direction of EVELYN HOPPER 


AMPICO RECORDS 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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of Schlemil stand out by his fine singing 
of its few phrases and by the distinction 
with which he moved through the scene. 
James Wolfe in the Prologue and Epi- 
logue did fine work. Kathleen Howard 
managed to give considerable distinction 
to the travestie réle of Nicklausse. The 
remaining réles were adequately done. 
* * * 


There are some four or five different 
published versions of “Tales of Hoff- 
mann.” In one of these there is no Vene- 
tian scene at all and the Barcarolle ap- 
pears in the Munich scene. There is 
another character, Stella, an opera sing- 
er, who appears in this version, and 
the Muse of Poetry also comes in in the 
Epilogue, telling Hoffmann that she is, 
after all, the only mistress worth serv- 
ing. 

Kl this was absent from the Metro- 
politan’s production, and very wisely, 
too, as the story is sufficiently mixed up 
as itis. They made an innovation, how- 
ever, in beginning the opera with Lin- 
dorf only on the stage and not bringing 
in the students till later in the scene. 

Musically, the performance had some 
very high spots, indeed. The ensembles 
were, as a rule, well handled, the Bar- 
carolle being especially well done, but 
in other parts Mr. Hasselmans showed 
a tendency to hurry, notably in the 
Prologue and in the duet at the clavecin. 
The chorus and orchestra, however, were 
held well in hand and there was only 
one spot of raggedness in the solos. 

When all is said and done, “Tales of 
Hoffmann” may have obvious shortcom- 
ings in its lack of consistent dramatic 
and musical line, it may be difficult to 
follow on account of its leaps from style 
to style and period to period, but the fact 
remains that it has much music of great 
charm and many opportunities for a 
feast for the eye. Mr. Gatti has realized 


all of these possibilities and has made 
a production that is a distinct accom- 
plishment and which will undoubtedly 
be enjoyed by a very large number of 
opera goers this season. 


J.A.H. 





“Lohengrin” Finely Presented 


Monday. night’s’ performance of 
“Lohengrin” was a glorious and well- 
nigh perfect achievement. Gorgeously 
set, with the chorus outdoing itself, with 
trumpeters who in one evening atoned 
for years of trumpet backsliding, with 
Jeritza and Laubenthal inspired and in 
finest voice, this occasion was thrilling 
from the first moment to the last. Mme. 
Jeritza’s singing of “Elsa’s Traum” was 
a beautifully perfect example of her 
wonderful artistry, and Mr. Laubenthal’s 
“Swan Song” was excellent. The or- 
chestra was a superlative instrument on 
one of Mr. Bodansky’s best nights, and 
the spirit and atmosphere were communi- 
cated to the audience, which showered 
enough “Bravos” to make the singers 
thoroughly contented. Paul Bender sang 
magnificently as King Henry, and Carl 
Schlegel was a model Herald. Clarence 
Whitehill as Telramund, and Margaret 
Matzenauer as Ortrud, gave eloquent, 
moving performances. In fact, it would 
be a difficult feat to recall a better per- 
formance of this opera in a aoe oe 


An Impressive “Chenier” 


“Andrea Chenier,” on the evening of 
Nov. 12, was given a powerful per- 
formance under the baton of Tullio 
Serafin that awakened a packed house 
to a high pitch of enthusism. Beniamino 
Gigli worked marvels with the title 
role. He was in excellent voice and sang 
the “Improvviso” and “Come un bel Di” 
with poignant beauty. Florence Easton 
was a lovely Madeleine, making much of 
her vocal and dramatic opportunities. 
One of the fine bits of the opera was 
her duet with Chenier in the last act, 
just before entering the tumbril on the 
way to the guillotine. Giuseppe Danise 
portrayed admirably the réle of Gérard, 
and Adamo Didur was a picturesque 
Mathieu. Ellen Dalossy gave a spirited 
interpretation of the rdle of Bersi. 
Angelo Bada was an entertaining Spy. 
In the Tribunal scene, Marion Telva 
sang the Old Woman’s aria with drama- 
tic fervor. 


The remainder of the cast included 
Kathleen Howard as the Countess, 
Lawrence Tibbett as Fleville, Giordano 
Paltrinieri as the Abbé, Vincenzo Res- 
chiglian as the Major-Domo, Millo Picco 
as Roucher, Paolo Ananian as Forquier, 
Louis d’Angelo as Dumas, and Pompilio 
Malatesta as Schmidt. J. S. 


The First “Fedora” 


For the benefit of the Social Service 
Auxiliary to the Metropolitan Hospital, 
the season’s first performance of Gior- 
dano’s “Fedora” was given on the after- 
noon of Nov. 14, with Maria Jeritza as 
the Sardou heroine. The réle, which is 
one of Mme. Jeritza’s best, was admira- 
bly done, vocally and dramatically. Mme. 
Jeritza’s singing was very beautiful 
throughout the opera and she exhibited 
a restraint that was tremendously effec- 
tive especially as the part is one in 
which the opposite extreme is easily 
possible. Mr. Martinelli as Loris sang 
exceedingly well and Mr. Scotti as de 
Seriex did much with a small réle. 
Nanette Guilford appeared for the first 
time as Olaga and made an excellent im- 
pression. The remaining réles were well 
taken by Messrs. Bada, Picco, d’Angelo, 
Ananian, Martino, Paltrinieri, Pelletier 
and Mandelli, and Mmes. Dalossy and 
Aleock. Gennaro Papi conducted. The 
audience was a capacity one. J.D. 


Serafin Spurs “Mefistofele” 


Given lavishment of spectacle, singing 
which at its best moments approaches 
the highest beauty of Italian vocal art, 
and the powerful personality of the 
most notable operatic actor of the day, 
and it is to be expected that the dullest 
of operas can be made _ interesting. 
Boito’s “Mefistofele,” presented for the 
first time this season on Friday night, 
had these desiderata. But although it 
would be unjust to brand it as the 
dullest of its kind, not even the sumptu- 
osity of its garmenture, the enchanting 
singing of Beniamino Gigli, or the 
fascination of Chaliapin’s diablerie could 
prevent long lapses into tedium. It 


must be said, however, that these were 
fewer than at performances in other 
seasons, due chiefly to the ardor and 
sheer musicality of Mr. Serafin’s con- 
ducting. 

The Metropolitan’s new maestro did 
much to make the Prologue seem less 
a demonstration of the illimitableness of 
time, and this was achieved largely by 
the skill with which he built his climaxes 
and varied the pace. He whipped up 
the music of the Brocken revel to a 
really orgiastic intensity. There was a 
new and momentarily thrilling glitter 
in the tremolo of the strings at the end 
of the scene devoted to the episode of 
Faust and Elena. Many other details 
might be accorded mention, but it is 
enough to say that Serafin contributed 
quite as much as the Anisfeldian set- 
tings and the admirable cast to the re- 
demption of many arid pages in this 
peculiarly uneven, but by no means 
unworthy score. 

In no other opera has Gigli sung with 
more uniform beauty of tone or con- 
tinence of style, and Friday he was in 
his most sympathetic voice. Chaliapin 
worked his usual wonders with the Pro- 
logue and the Brocken scene, retiring 
thereafter into relative obscurity. Boito’s 
neglect of the titular character in the 
three final scenes tends to make this 
an unsatisfactory part for the great 
Russian, though the memory of the 
earlier episodes, as he presents them, is 
ineffaceable. 

In some respects what Chaliapin ac- 
complishes in “Mefistofele” is more of a 
test of his art than his Boris. He seems 
to live the réle of the agonized Czar and 
theatricality is scarcely thought of. No 
actor can live a Mesfistofele. The rdéle 
is nothing but theatricism. Methods, de- 
tails, gestures, poses naturally obtrude 
more prominently, and the mechanism of 
acting is more easily observed. But a 
single incident, such as the uncanny 
episode in which Chaliapin seems to 
weave a spell about Faust in the first 
scene of Act 1, without singing a note, 
illustrates quite as fully as the supreme 
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SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


The Noted Vocal Instructor 





Mr. Sergei Klibansky, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


My Dear Mr. 





Chicago, July 31, 1924. 
Chicago Musical College, 


Klibansky: 






































































Accorded Significant Recognition! 









My Dear Mr. 


Memphis, Tenn., 


Klibansky; 
With the conclusion of 
your third Master Class course at the 








1924. 





October 9, 


























Before you leave for the Theodor Bohlmann School of Music you have 
Kast take the opportunity to let you added new laurels to the manifold fine 
know how admirable your work has been records of your remarkably successful 
during the per j our Surmer Master Ul ! mer career as a teacher of vocal art. 
chool. The ni land artistic Let me take this opportunity of 
Singing, Vv heard from your thanking you r all you have done for 
tudent A reflection of your ur school and let me express our sincere 
“erTirt: Canaan tt? ee aster hope that you will continue to come as a 
and - —— —- m regular guest instructor to our school. 
p- or se wee eee You again hav very reason to feel proud 
ling a ae ce ae Mini os of the progress ur pupils have made 
er phigh 4 ; " ' > and they all ply grateful for what 
asses you have done for them. 





Wh 4 4 ~ 4 
With bes 


Theodor B 





wishes and regards, 
Very cordially yours, 
(Signed) THEOD( 


himann School 
Memphis, 


R BOHLMANN, 
Director 

of Music, 
Tennessee 
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New Studio: 205 West 57th Street, New York 


Associate Teacher: LEROY TEBBS 


"Phone Circle 10324 
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“Wins triumph in ‘La Tosea’ 
title role in San Francisco.” 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 











“A glorious Tosea.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 





“Brought the great house to her feet and people became her 
enthusiastic adorers.”—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Exam- 
iner, October 1. 1924. 





“The role of Tosca belongs to Muzio as though it had been 
expressly written for her.”—Ray C. Brown, San Francisco 


Chronicle, October 1, 1924. 





“Hers is the most glorious Tosca that I have seen or expect to 
see.”—San Francisco Chronicle. 





“The artist’s conquest of the great 
house was complete.”—San Francisco 
Examiner. 


“The honors of the evening go to Muzio. 
Her Tosca was a living, breathing per- 
son.”—Egbert Swenson, San Francisco 5) Mishki 


Bulletin, October 1. 1924. 





“How beautiful Muzio’s voice is when she is stirred to the depths either by joy or by grief it would be difficult 
to tell in words, and perhaps the admission of that fact is the best way to say how profoundly her accents 
moved the audience. The artist’s conquest of the great house was complete. We listened to those limpid 
notes and were sad when they were stilled. And the art with which the voice is used is as perfect as the 


organ itself.”—Redfern Mason, San Francisco Examiner, October 1, 1924. 








Concert Management: HARRISON & HARSHBARGER, 1322 Kimball Building, Chicago, iil. 
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PEOPLE ALL DESIRE 
OPERA, SAYS TENOR 


Edward Johnson Finds Keen 
Interest Developing in 
American Cities 


“There has been tremendous impetus 
in the development of grand opera in 
America in the last few years,” in the 
opinion of Edward Johnson, tenor. 

“For many years,” continues Mr. John- 
son, “the Metropolitan Opera Company 
was the only one in the country, and for 
a time there was only this company and 
the Chicago Opera. Now there is the 
San Carlo Opera Company, which tours 
America from coast to coast every year. 
Several organizations also visit the 
larger cities of the United States, mak- 
ing use of local choruses. This means 
that people are interested, and after all, 
desire is the seed of any great enter- 
prise. This shows that Amrican people 
want grand opera, and I believe that in 
a few years we will have real American 
grand opera.” 

Mr. Johnson believes great operas 
should be sung in English. He thinks 
that producers can find men of literary 
ability to make the adaptions, to bring 
out the poetry and the spirit of the text, 
and that translations will be things of 
beauty. 

“Why shouldn’t ‘Falstaff’ and ‘Otello’ 
be sung in English instead of Italian?” 
concludes Mr. Johnson. “After all, they 
are works of Shakespeare, and Shake- 
speare was English.” 





SINGER LIKES GARDENING 





Merle Alcock Tells of Raising Vegetables 
on Roof 


Merle Alcock, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera, makes her home _ in 
Greenwich Village, in New York, and 
takes pleasure in domestic duties. 


With pride she reveals the fact that 
she planted a garden upon the roof of 
her home and raised her own vegetables 
on it. 

“It was glorious,” she says, “spending 
a morning gardening atop one of New 
York’s buildings, though it does sound 
funny. It was like being in a tiny coun- 
try, working upon a miniature farm. 
And because of the novelty, it afforded 
greater pleasure. Besides being beauti- 
ful it was practical, for I can honestly 
say that I made use of the radishes, to- 
matoes, onions, peas and other vege- 
tables which I raised, and ate them with 
greater relish too.” 





Cecilia Hansen Pays First Visit to 
California 


Cecilia Hansen, following her first New 
York appearance of the season as violin 


soloist with the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra, when she played the Karol- 
owicz Concerto with Willem van Hoog- 
straten conducting, Nov. 6 and 7, started 
west to fulfill engagements in Detroit, 
Chicago, Denver and other cities en 
route to her first visit to California. 
Miss Hansen will return to New York 
in January and then go to Havana. She 
will give three concerts in Cuba soon 
after the first of the year. 





Moriz Rosenthal Booked for Pacific 
Coast Concerts 

Moriz Rosenthal, who came back to 
America on the Majestic, had barely time 
to get his trunks off the ship before he 
was on his way to his first piano con- 
cert of the season in Denver. He has 
a number of engagements on the Pacific 
Coast, and then will return for his first 
New York recital of the season in Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 4. 





Allen McQuhae Coached in Rome Under 
Alfredo Martino 


Allen McQuhae, tenor, denies the 
statement that he studied under Lom- 
bardi in Rome last summer. “Mr. Lom- 


bardi has been dead for ten years,” says 
Mr. McQuhae. “My coach in Rome was 
Alfredo Martino.” 





Philadelphia Singers Give Cantata 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., Nov. 15.—H. Alex- 
ander’s “The City of God,” a cantata 
which he was commissioned to write for 
the celebration of the Quadri-centennial 


of the Reformation in 1917, has been 
extensively sung, not only in Lutheran 
but in many other churches. It was 
produced in fine form in St. Michael’s 
Lutheran Church on the evening of 
Nov. 2 by the combined choirs of St. 
Michael’s and the Church of the Advo- 
cate, under the direction of William T. 
Timmings, organist and choirmaster of 
St. Michael’s. Mr. Timmings has also 
composed several choral numbers, re- 
cently issued by the Heidleburg Press. 





JASCHA HEIFETZ REGRETS 
EMPHASIS ON “METHODS” 





Musicians, More Than “Efficient” 
Players, Are Needed in Opinion 
of Violinist 


“So far as artists are concerned, there 
is no such thing as this or that 
‘method,’ ” says Jascha Heifetz, violinist. 
“For small children it is perhaps some- 
times advisable to invent a system of 


teaching that will interest them, as well 
as instruct, but among recognized musi- 
cians and leading teachers the only 
known ‘method’ is the ‘right way to play.’ 
Individual performers naturally have 
their individual styles of playing, but to 
speak of Hofmann’s or Paderewski’s 
method, or Auer’s method, is as mistaken 
as to imagine that Rodin modelled by a 
certain method or that Michael Angelo 
learned to paint by a method. 

“All this constant talk about music 
methods is characteristically American. 
Americans are very fond of ‘system.’ 
Everything must be done according to 
specified plans and models, and naturally 
we find hundreds of well-meaning music 
teachers ‘talking methods.’ There can 
be but one result of such a practice, and 
that is to turn out pupils practically the 
way factories do clocks, tires and other 
standardized products. 

“Certainly there is no hint of art in 
the idea, nor of personality. The main 
thought seems to be to produce ‘efficient’ 
amateurs instead of musical ones, un- 
natural players rather than natural play- 
ers. Why strive to manufacture pianists 
when the player-piano is in the field 
already ? 

“More music and less method is my 
advice.” 





Jacques Goutmanovitch Booked for Re- 
cital in New York 


Jacques Goutmanovitch, Russian vio- 
linist, who was heard in Aeolian Hall, 


New York, last year, will give a recital 
on Nov. 24 in Town Hall under the man- 
agement of the Wolfsohn Musical Bu- 
reau, Inc. Mr. Goutmanovitch’s pro- 
gram will include Lekeu’s Sonata in G, 
Bach’s Concerto in E and shorter num- 
bers by Tchaikovsky, Wieniawski, Fauré, 
Mondonville and White. 





Alfred Piccaver Arrives to Sing With 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Alfred Piccaver, American tenor, who 
arrived in America on the Olympic on 
Nov. 11, did not remain in New York 
more than two days, as he had to report 
to the Chicago Civic Opera Company 
within a week. He will appear in opera 
with the Chicago company both in Chi- 
cago and on tour. 


Felix Salmond on California Tour 


Felix Salmond, English ’cellist, is 
making his first tour of the Far West. 
He was announced to give his first Cali- 
fornia concert in Los Angeles on Nov. 17 
and is to play in San Francisco on Nov. 
25. Mr. Salmond will return to New 
York to appear as soloist with the New 
York Symphony on its early December 
tour in Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 
Thamar Karsavina Is Booked for Two 
Appearances in Chicago 


Thamar Karsavina will appear in Chi- 
cago with Adolph Bolm’s Ballet Intime 
on Thanksgiving Day afternoon, Nov. 27, 
and again on the afternoon of Nov. 30. 
Her dancing partner, Pierre Vladimiroff, 
will appear with her. 

Louise Homer, contralto, will give con- 
certs in December in Boston and Fall 
River, Mass. Late in November Mme. 
Homer will give recitals in Decatur, III., 
and Kansas City. 


Eva Gauthier’s Far West tour was 
scheduled to begin in Portland, Ore., on 
Nov. 17. Miss Gauthier will not return 
to New York until January. 


| WOLFSOHN 
MUSICAL 
BUREA 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1884 


Forty Years Booking the World’s 
Greatest Artists 


Presented the following in America: 

Adelina Patti, Lilli Lehmann, August Wilhelmj, Rafael 
Joseffy, Giuseppe Campanari, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marcella Sembrich, Italo Campanini, Olive Fremstad, 
Maud Powell, Emma Eames, Clara Butt, Anton Seidl, 
Henry J. Wood, Gustav Mahler, Serge Rachmaninoff, 
Richard Strauss, Leopold Auer, Vladimir De Pachmann, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, Teresa 
Carreno, Jacques Thibaud, Mischa Elman, Herbert Wither- 
spoon, Fritz Kreisler, Evan Williams, Jean Gerardy, Pablo 
Casals, Efrem Zimbalist, Pasquale Amato, Enrico Caruso, 
Titta Ruffo, Alma Gluck, Luisa Tetrazzini, John McCor- 
mack, Frieda Hempel, Sophie Braslau, Sigrid Onegin, 
Claire Dux, Hipolito Lazaro, Elena Gerhardt, Lillian 


Blauvelt, Victor Herbert, Clementine Devere-Sapio. 


Artists Now Booking for 1924-1925 


Sopranos: 
LUCREZIA BORI ° 
MABEL GARRISON 
EVA GAUTHIER 
MARIA IVOGUN 
HULDA LASHANSKA 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 
LOUISE HOMER STIRES 
MARIA KURENKO 
INEZ BARBOUR 














Contraltos: 


MERLE ALCOCK 
LOUISE HOMER 
MARGARET MATZENAUER 
MARION TELVA 





Tenors: 


MARIO CHAMLEE 
EDWARD JOHNSON 
GEORGE MEADER 
ALFRED PICCAVER 
ALLEN McQUHAE 





Baritones: 


VINCENTE BALLESTER 
KNIGHT MacGREGOR 
REINALD WERRENRATH 
CLARENCE WHITEHILL 





Pianists : 
ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
JOSEF HOFMANN 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
MADAME LESCHETIZKY 
NICOLAI ORLOFF 
DAI BUELL 


Violinists : 


JASCHA HEIFETZ 
CECILIA HANSEN 
ALBERT SPALDING 
EDUARD ZATHURECZKY 





Cellist: 
—— FELIX SALMOND 
Harpist: 
eae SALVATORE DE STEFANO 
Special Attractions: 

THAMAR KARSAVINA, Premiere Danseuse 

ISA KREMER, In Song Recital 
Third Consecutive Season 


THE LONDON STRING QUARTET 











For terms, dates, and other information apply to 


The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, Inc. 


Fisk Building 
New York 





250 West 57th Street 
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The Premier Chamber Music Organization 


of the World 


ADOLFO BETTI 
Pp‘ Po | Bol |. a re iene eet vs Second Violin 
yp bh he ye 8 9’ | ne i Serr Viola 
IWAN d’ARCHAMBEAU 
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During the past fifteen years out of the twenty-one years of its existence, the Flonzaley Quartet has made 

Sheffield, Huddersfield, Liverpool, Glasgow, Edinboro, Aberdeen, Dundee, Dun- 
fermlin, Helensboro, St. Andrew, Wiesbaden, Mannheim, Mayence, Munich, Stutt- 
gart, Coblenz, Hildesheim, Dusseldorff, Konitz, Koenigsberg, Posen, Danzig, 
Karlsruhe, Bochum, Weimar, Jena, Berne, Zurich, Bale, Lausanne, Winterthur, 
Montreux, Vevey, Geneva, Neuchatel, Yverdon, Paris, Vienna, Neunkirchen, 
Rome, Milan and Venice. 


23 appearances in London 
15 appearances in Berlin 
8 appearances in Leipzig 
5 appearances each in Dresden, Frankfort, Cologne, Bonn, Strasbourg, Calmar 
and Mulhouse 
and from 1 to 4 appearances each in Manchester, New Castle, Cardiff, Bradford, 
In America the quartet has, in addition to its regular permanent series in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Chicago, 


Indianapolis, and Smith College, Northampton, made during the past FIFTEEN SEASONS 
1 Appearance in 


15 Appearances in 
Aurora, N. Y. (Wells College) 


14 Appearances in 
Middlebury, Conn, (Westover School) 


13 Appearances in 


Baltimore, Md, (Peabody Conservatory) 
Williamstown, Mass. (Williams College) 


12 Appearances in 


Minneapolis, Minn. (4 times with University of 
Minnesota) 


Il Appearances in 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
CleveJand, Ohio 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


10 Appearances in 


Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. (The Misses Masters School) 
Detroit, Mich. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Providence, R. |}. 


9 Appearances in 


Princeton, N. J. (Princeton University) 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Montreal, Can. 
Orange, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


8 Appearances in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences) 


7 Appearances in 


Oberlin, Ohio (Oberlin College) 
Atlanta, Ga. 


6 Appearances in 


Farmington, Conn. (Miss Porter’s School) 

Millbrook, N. Y. (Bennett School) 

Northampton, Mass. (Smith College) 
Hartford, Conn. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Toronto, Can. 


5 Appearances in 


Ann Arbor, Mich. (University of Michigan) 
Cambridge, Mass. (Harvard University) 
ithaca, N. Y. (Cornell University) 
Madison, Wis. (University of Wisconsin) 
Duluth, Minn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


4 Appearances in 


New Orleans, La. 
Norwich, Conn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Quebec, Can. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

(once with St. Catharine College) 

Bradford, Mass. (Bradford Academy) 

Grinnell, lowa (Grinnell School of Music) 

New Haven, Conn. (Yale University) 

Urbana, III. (University of Illinois) 


Des Moines, lowa 
Flushing, N.Y. 
Jacksonville, Fila. 
Kenosha, Wis. 
Lincoln, Neb, 

New Bedford, Mass. 


3 Appearances in 


Montclair, N. J. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Plainfield, N. J. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Boulder, Colo. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 


Greenfield, Mass. Troy, N.Y. 
Joplin, Mo. West Newton, Mass. 
Kansas City, Mo. York, Pa. 


Milton, Mass. 

Appleton, Wis. (Lawrence Conservatory) 

Briarcliff, N. Y. (Mrs. Dow’s School) 

Chicago, III. (Chicago University) 

Columbia, Mo. (University of Missouri) 

Lawrence, Kan. (University of Kansas) 

Schenectady, N. Y. (Richmond College and Conservatory 
of Music) 

Wellesiey, Mass. (Wellesley College) 


2 Appearances in 


New London, Conn. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Ottawa, Can. 
Portland, Me. 
Reading, Pa. 
Roselle Park, N. J. 
Sioux City, la. 
Springfield, III. 
Stamford, Conn. 
Summit, N. J. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Three Rivers, Can. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan, 
Westfield, N. J. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Akron, Ohio 
Albany, N. Y. 
Austin, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Ohio 
Erie, Pa. 

Fall River, Mass. 
Gettysburg, Pa. 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lawrence, Mass, 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Mankato, Minn. 
New Britain, Conn. 
Beaver Falls, Pa. (Geneva College) 

Cedar Falls, lowa (Iowa State Teachers College) 
Chambersburg, Pa. (Wilson College) 

Charleston, III. (Eastern Illinois State Normal School) 
Charlottesville, Va. (University of Virginia) 
Cooperstown, N. Y. (Knox School) 

Delaware, Ohio (Wesleyan College) 

Faribault, Minn. (St. Mary’s School) 

Geneseo, N. Y. (Geneseo State Normal School) 
Georgetown, Texas (Southwestern University) 
Godfrey, III. (Monticello Seminary) 

Grand Forks, N. D. (Wesley College) 

Holyoke, Mass. (Holyoke College) 

Huntington, W. Va. (Marshall College) 

La Crosse, Wis. (State Normal School) 

Lake Forest, III. (University School of Music) 
Middlebury, Vt. (Middlebury College) 

Northfield, Minn. (Carleton College) 

Quincy, III. (Quincy College) 

Willimantic, Conn. (State Normal Training School) 


Pacific Coast Tours 


Altoona, Pa. 
Auburn, Maine 
Beaumont, Texas 
Belton, Texas 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chatham, Can. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chillicothe, Ohio 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. 


Columbia, S. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Concord, N. H. 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Danbury, Conn. 
Danville, Ill. 
Dubuque, lowa 
Elmira, N. Y. 

El Paso, Texas 
Evanston, Ill. 
Fairfield, lowa 
Fairmont, W. Va. 
Fort Dodge, lowa 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Galesburg, III. 
Galveston, Texas 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Greensburg, Pa. 
Greenville, Ohio 
Greenville, S. C. 
Hamilton, Can. 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Houston, Texas 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Keokuk, lowa 
Kingston, Can. 
Lakeland, Fla. 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Leavenworth, Kan. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Long Branch, N. J. 
Marietta, Ohio 


Marshalltown, lowa 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Middletown, Conn. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio 
New Castle, Pa. 
Newport News, Va. 
Norfolk, Conn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Orlando, Fla. 
Ossining, N. Y. 
Parsons, Kan. 
Paterson, N. J. 
Peoria, Ill. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
Port Huron, Mich. 
Pottsville, Fa. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Red Wing, Minn. 
Ripon, Wis. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rockford, III. 
Salem, Mass. 
Sandusky, Ohio 
Savannah, Ga. 
Selma, Ala. 
Sewickley, Pa. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 
Sheridan, Wyo. 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Springfield, Mo. 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Sunbury, Pa. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Utica, N. Y. 
Uniontown, Pa. 
Washington, Pa. 
Webster City, lowa 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Winfield, Kan. 
Winnipeg, Can. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Athens, Ohio (Ohio University) 


Bioomington, Ind. (Indiana 


University) 


Bristol, Tenn. (Virginia Intermont College) 
Brookhaven, Mass. (Whitworth Female College) 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. (Bryn Mawr College) 

Cedar Rapids, lowa (Coe College) 

Columbus, Miss. (Mississippi State College for Women) 
Danville, Ky. (Kentucky College for Women) 
Decatur, lil. (James Milliken University) 

Denton, Texas (College of Industrial Arts) 
Emporia, Kan. (Kansas State Normal School) 
Frederick, Md. (Hood College) 

Greenwich, Conn. (Rosemary Hall) 

Hackettstown, N, J. (Centenary Collegiate Institute) 
Hamilton, N. Y. (Colgate College) 


Hollidaysburg, Pa. (Mrs. 
Indiana, Pa. (State Normal 


Cowles School) 
School) 


Marion, Ala. (Judson Institute) 


Mount Vernon, lowa 


Natchitoches, La. (State 


College) 


Normal School) 


New Brunswick, N. J. (Rutgers College) 


New Uim, Minn. (Dr. Martin 


Luther College) 


Norman, Okla. (University of Oklahoma) 


Rock Island, Ill. (Augustana 


College) 


Spartanburg, S. C. (Converse College) 
State College, Pa. (Pennsylvania State College) 
Waterloo, lowa (Waterloo Conservatory) 


Winona, Minn. (Winona 


State Teachers College) 


During the fifteen year period the Quartet has made six transcontinental tours to the Pacific Coast, in which territory they have made: 


16 appearances in San Francisco. 
7 “ in Portland, Oregon. 
6 “ each in Los Angeles and Berkeley 


each in Seattle and Tacoma. 


ur 


“ 


in San Diego. 


w 


-~ 


City, Spokane, Tucson, Victoria. 
I appearance each in Phoenix, Ariz.; Bakersfield, Merced, Oakland, Palo Alto, 
Porterville, Riverside, San Jose, Santa Ana, Santa Rosa, and Stock- 


ton, Cal.; Reno, Nev.; 


2 appearances each in Bisbee, Corvallis, Fresno, Pasadena, Sacramento, Salt Lake 


Jellingham, Pullman, Yakima, Wash.; Butte, 


Mont.; Astoria and Eugene, Oregon; Vancouver, B. C. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 


Victor Records 
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N. Y. City Music League 
Aims to Become National 


iit 





[Continued from page 1] 





is by coming into touch (through the 
league) with those carrying on musical 
entertainments of every kind. Those 
wishing to obtain dignified artists of 
high grade, though not a Galli-Curci or 
a Heifetz, can call up the league and 
state just what they want.” 

Mr. Henderson also entered a plea 
for the American musician. “An Ameri- 
can composer should not have to bear 
the whole burden of producing and popu- 
larizing his works, while any foreigner 
who comes can get a hearing. It is 
always easier for Mischa, Jascha or 
Sascha to get a hearing than for George 
W. Peabody. George is lucky if he gets 
a chance to play for the Tuesday Musi- 
cal Club of Peoria.” Mr. Henderson 
further advocated abolition of the word 
“City” in the league’s title in favor of 
the term “National.” 

Marie Kieckhofer, one of the founders 
of the league, charged the American 
musician with a tendency to commer- 
cialize music. She said: “The Ameri- 
can will say, ‘I do not know “Messiah,” 
but I will learn it if you get me an 
engagement to sing it.’ Whereas the 
foreign artist says ‘Of course I know all 
the oratorios. Which do you want me 
to sing.’ ”’ 

Mrs. A. L. Wolbarst, head of the 
artists’ committee of the league, spoke 
of the need of raising musical standards. 
She said the league looked for a national 
endowment. Officials of Women’s State 
clubs had expressed their willingness to 
cooperate in making the name and aims 
of the league known throughout the 
country so that its progress could be 
facilitated. Half of this endowment had 
been promised by New York. 

“Students,” Mrs. Wolbarst said, “must 
be taught to know when they are ready 
for a début. They, as a rule, know 
nothing but the pieces they perform at 
their initial appearance, and ‘cram’ for 
this occasion much as the college student 
‘crams’ for an examination.” 

The Duchesse de Richelieu will go to 
Washington in December for the pur- 
pose of starting work along the lines of 
nationalization. This will be the formal 
launching of the nation-wide movement. 





CHOIR AND SOLO RECITALS 
WELCOMED IN WINNIPEG 





Orchestral Club Announces Series of 
Programs on Sunday Afternoons 


WINNIPEG, CAN., Nov. 15.—Richard 
Crooks, tenor of New York, gave the 
opening recital of the Women’s Music 
Club. He sang in artistic fashion music 
by Handel, Strauss, Rachmaninoff, Mas- 
cagni and Bizet. Fred M. Gee was the 
accompanist. Mrs. J. Y. Reid, president 
of the club, entertained in honor of Mr. 
Crooks after the recital. 

Ian Stuart, Scots tenor, appeared in 
recital under the auspices of the United 
Scottish Association. The Welsh Male 
Voice Choir presented the Rhondda Male 
Choir in two successful concerts recently 
in Grace Church. 

Dr. A. S. Vogt of Toronto was enter- 
tained at luncheon by the Manitoba 
Music Teachers’ Association on Nov. 9 
and gave an address on “Music in 
Canada.” The St. Cecilia Ladies’ Choir, 
Burton L. Kurth, conductor, gave a re- 
cital on Nov. 6. Leonard D. Heaton, 
pianist, was the assisting artist. 

The Winnipeg Orchestral Club wili 
give a series of symphony concerts on 
Sunday afternoons throughout the win- 
ter. Hugh C. M. Ross is conductor. 
Jean Chown, contralto of Kingston, Ont., 
gave a recital in Grace Church on Nov. 3. 

MARY MONCRIEFF. 





Two Concerts in Cedar Rapids 


CEDAR RaApips, Iowa, Nov. 15.—John 
Philip Sousa and his band gave a con- 
cert. in the Majestic Theater recently. 
The band had the assistance of Nora 
Fauchald, soprano. The season’s series 
of faculty recitals at the Coe College 
School of Music began with a recital by 
Max Daehler, pianist, in Sinclair Chapel 
on Oct. 28. 





Chicago Baritone Sings in St. Louis 


St. Lourts, Nov. 15.—Eusebio Con- 
¢cialdi, baritone of Chicago, sang at 
Sheldon Memorial Hall on Nov. 6, before 
an audience which found many oppor- 
tunities to commend and applaud his 


artistic singing. The Credo from 
“Othello,” and arias from “Hamlet,” 
“Le Jongleur de Nétre Dame,” “Car- 
men,” “Andre Chenier,” and “The Bar- 
ber of Seville” were supplemented by 
songs ranging from Handel to Hageman. 
His excellent intonation, the resonance 
and power of his voice and his emotional 
sincerity and fine style ‘were cordially 
applauded. 





Washington Auditorium to Be 


Opened with “Faust” 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 15.—The first per- 
formance to be given in the new Wash- 


ington Auditorium, which will seat 6000, 
will be a production of “Faust” by the 
Washington Opera Company. according 
to an announcement of Edouard Albion, 
general director of the company. This 
will take place on Jan. 26 and will mark 
the opening of the Washington Opera 
Company’s season. The réle of Mephis- 
topheles will be sung by Feodor Chalia- 


New 


pin. At a dinner given in his honor by 
Mr. and Mrs. Albion, Mr. Chaliapin 
said: “You have begun a great work 


for the art of America, and you must 
let me help you in what little manner 
Ican. I am grateful to America for the 
great reception she has given to me, for 
her kind praise and her generous gold, 
and I want to do what I can to give to 
her future as a great art center what- 
ever I have that is worthy.” 
DoroTtHy DE MuTH WATSON. 


Brilliance Marks Opening Night of 
Metropolitan Opera in Philadelphia 


SMC UMUC LLL UMMA PMMA MMT MAMA UO CAA TUOT MMT TTT TUT UT 


By H. T. Craven 


HILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—‘‘Faust,” 

with Feodor Chaliapin as Mephis- 
topheles, was the work chosen by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza for the opening of the 
Metropolitan Opera season in_ the 
Academy of Music. 

While the Russian artist did not efface 


memories of Edouard de Reszké as the 
polished and theatrical Satanic gentle- 
man of the French libretto, he contributed 
a portrait that had individual distinc- 
tion and not a little originality. This lat- 
ter quality in the Barbier-Carré “Faust” 
is not necessarily a virtue. “Faust,” as 
contrasted with “Mefistofele,” is not a 
lyric nor philosophical essay, nor in the 
least a reflection of the meaning of 
Goethe’s play. It is a highly artificial 
masterpiece that almost demands con- 
ventional treatment and certainly is most 
effective when the artistic flavoring is 
French. : 

Mr. Chaliapin seemed at times to re- 
gard his réle as one of psychological 
import, at other times as one of realistic 
significance. The result was a some- 
what disconcerting variety of manners. 
All tendency to staginess was repressed. 


But the injected subtlety was not always 
successful in this specialized environ- 
ment, except perhaps in the Church 
Scene, where Mr. Chaliapin not inap- 
propriately recalled his own creation in 
Boito’s work. 

Vocally the new Mephistopheles was 
superb in some of the show pieces, not- 
ably the “Veau d’Or’”’; but the real basso 
profundo quality for which this réle pro- 
vides so much opportunity was occasion- 
ly lacking. As a whole, the interpreta- 
tion does not rank with Mr. Chaliapin’s 
treatment of the much more cosmic devil 
of “Mefistofele.” 

Frances Alda was a familiar figure 
as Marguerite. There was a new Val- 
entin in Vicente Ballester, who is also 
a newcomer to the Metropolitan ranks, 
although he has sung here in the past 
under other auspices. His lyrical per- 
formance surpassed his dramatic effort. 
Ellen Dalossy and Henrietta Wakefield 
were admirable as Siebel and Dame 
Marthe respectively. Giovanni Marti- 
nelli was a spirited Faust, always a sin- 
cere and intelligent artist. The bril- 
liance of his high register was a feature 
of his singing. Louis Hasselmans con- 
ducted ably, and the chorus was of the 
satisfying Metropolitan standard. 
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“one of the most interesting 
of concert singers. 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, Prasipent 


RECEIVED ATAKOLIAN BUILDING, w. y 
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Richard Hageman at the piano 
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FOUR GREAT ARTISTS 


In 


comparison concerts 


The DUO-ART Reproducing Piano 


Miss Eleanor Shaw, Geoffrey O’Hara, Robert Armbruster and David 
Pesetzki, accomplished musicians recording exclusively for Duo-Art, 
will visit leading American Cities in the 1924-25 season, in comparison 
concerts, in association with the Duo-Art Reproducing Piano, by 


arrangement of The Aeolian Company and its dealer representatives. 


CTke AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall, New York 


PARIS 


MADRID 


MELBOURNE 


SYDNEY 
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New Dawn Seen for Music on the Lonely Farm © 





Katherine M. Cook, Rural Education Chief, Finds Improvements in Country Life 
and Better Facilities for Rising Generation — Mechanical and Scientific 


Developments Bring Music to Isolated Spots— 


HTN 


MMMM 


HAT good music should 
not be confined to our 
cities and towns, but 
should be made accessi- 
ble for our dwellers in 
farm homes and rural 

communities, is the view of the United 

States Bureau of Education. Mrs. 
Katherine M. Cook, chief of the Divi- 

sion of Rural Education of the bu- 

reau, says that love and appreciation 
of music is a universal need. 


“Where the power of speech ends the 
language of music begins,’ says Mrs. 
Cook. “Not every one can use its lan- 
guage fluently, not every one can appre- 
ciate fully and completely the music- 
language of the great artists and mas- 
ters. But all of us can understand and 
appreciate and enjoy much more of it 
than we now do if we have the oppor- 
tunity to cultivate this appreciation— 
if we are taught to grow little by little 
from love of the simple songs and music 
of our childhood to appreciation of the 
deeper and higher emotions expressed 
in the more complicated and difficult 
forms of musical composition. 

“It was once my privilege to work 
under the instruction of an unusually 
enthusiastic chorus director. He was 
always insistent that all—even the 
poorest among us in voice—could learn 
to sing at least a little, and, through 
that little, develop a deeper and keener 
and more understanding appreciation 
of all good music. He would say to us: 
‘Can everyone learn to sing? I am 
asked. I answer: Can everyone learn 
to paint? Certainly not a great mas- 
terpiece, but to paint, yes; even to paint 
a fence is to learn to paint.’ 

“Not all of us can be good singers, 
but we can learn at least the elements 
of musical language by which simple 
things are expressed in music. We 
can learn to appreciate beautiful music. 
We can grow in this ability in propor- 
tion to the opportunity we have to be 
exposed to the influence of good—increas- 
ingly good—music under intelligent guid- 
ance. 

“Great music is much like great litera- 
ture: We need not—indeed, we cannot— 
begin our education in literary apprecia- 
tion with Milton and Shakespeare. 
Neither the child beginning school nor the 
adult illiterate can learn to read and ap- 
preciate at once the greatest English 
masters of poetry and prose; but both 
can and should begin with good literature 
and grow in ability to appreciate the 
more complicated and. difficult pieces as 
they grow in the facility to read, in vo- 
cabulary, and in understanding of the 
fundamental truths of life. 














Begin with Simple Songs 


“There are nursery rhymes and fairy 
tales and an almost unlimited number 
of good poems of which young children 
appreciate the thought, the rhyme, the 
rhythm, long before they are able to 
read. So there are songs they love to 
hear and sing, for the joy of these things, 
long before they should be expected con- 
sciously to learn music appreciation. But 
they must learn this; except, of course, 
the exceptionally gifted. It isn’t just 
God-given, like manna from heaven, to 
most of us ordinary mortals. We can 
begin with the simple but artistic music 
of our childhood. 

“He who has lost the opportunity to 
learn to love and appreciate great music 
has lost at least one avenue to that kind 
of peace, contentment and happiness 
which is essential to the good life, to the 
life of service and abiding satisfaction. 

“But the love for good music is a mat- 
ter of importance not to the individual 
only; music is a world-language. Through 
it we who are native Americans should 
understand better that part of our popu- 
lation which comes to us from other 
lands. Better knowledge of their folk 
music, as of that of their great masters, 
will help us to meet them on a broad 
and common ground of understanding, 
while thorough appreciation of our music 
on their part will help them to under- 
stand us, our ideals, our traditions, our 
history. Music creates and cements sen- 
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timent and feeling whether in large or 
in small groups. 


In 


“Of music in rural communities there 
is this thought: The isolated farm 
dweller needs more than any other per- 
son the ability to be self-sufficient in 
ways of spending his leisure hours; in 
finding the higher satisfactions of life 
away from the crowd. Without the abil- 
ity to enjoy good literature and good 
music in the home far from the crowds 
of cities, from the motion pictures, con- 
certs, opera, and theaters, he more than 
his urban fellow-citizen has few re- 
sources so far as spiritual growth is 
concerned. 

“Modern musical equipment, like the 
player-piano and phonograph, brings the 
best music within reach of country 
homes, even if no members of the house- 
hold have the good fortune to have 
learned to play some instrument. The 
radio in the farm living-room places 
within reach of the farm family con- 
certs as good as even large cities afford. 
But these advantages emphasize, rather 
than minimize, the essentialness of fur- 
nishing farm children the opportunity to 
cultivate appreciation of the best rather 
than merely popular music. 

“Apparently all advantages are ac- 
companied by some disadvantages. Music 
has its jazz as literature has its ‘dime 
novels.’ The best safeguard against a 
depraved taste in music is cultivation 
in the home and school of a love for the 
best musical productions of our own and 
other lands. These institutions must 
popularize good music for the farm 
population; they must begin early in 
the child’s life at a time when he is most 
impressionable and his mind and taste 
are most plastic. 

“Music should be an every-day experi- 
ence of every country child’s life at 
school and in the home. Appropriate 
materials for providing such exneriences 
are becoming more and more abundant; 


Rural Communities 
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Cultivating Appreciation 
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means more and more easy of access, and 
results more and more possible of ac- 
complishment as science and invention 
overcome distance and isolation, and the 
growing appreciation of the place of 
music in education and in life are un- 
derstood. 


New Order at Hand 


“There is evidence that a new order i5 
at hand. Perhaps never before has the 
attention of the country as a whole been 
centered on the various problems of farm 
living as in the last decade. The farm- 
er’s economic welfare, home and com- 
munity life in the open country, and es- 
pecially the meagerness of educational 
facilities which in the past have been 
furnished for rural children are the sub- 
ject of consideration (much of it intel- 
ligent and disinterested) on the part of 
statesmen and others in high places of 
influence and responsibility. A _ better 
means of giving the rising generation 
a chance for a modern education; schools 
that provide for country boys and girls 
as good facilities as modern progress in 
education can devise; schools that pre- 
pare for complete living—these are the 
great needs of life in the open country. 

“The narrow and restricted possibili- 
ties of the one-room school as we usually 
find it, with its short term, itinerant and 
generally underpaid and_ untrained 
teacher, are unequal to the task of giv- 
ing children an education that fits them 
for life. That these schools are fast 
giving way to the modern centralized 
schools under professional administra- 
tion is our hopeful portent for the future. 
In the new kind of rural schools it is 
possible to have a varied and enriched 
curriculum that trains for a healthful 
life, for vocational efficiency, for under- 
standing and intelligent citizenship, and 
for leisure hours that are recreational 
and uplifting. 

“The farm child, the farm home, and 
the farm school have not always shared 
equitably in the spiritual resources and 





























Mrs. Katherine M. Cook, Chief of the Rural 
Division, U. S. Bureau of Education 


satisfactions of life. Love for good 
music, appreciation for musical master- 
pieces, should be at least as common as 
love for and appreciation of good lit- 
erature. Some knowledge of the life and 
life-work of the master composers and 
artists in music, as in art and literature, 
is an asset to every man and woman who 
values the spiritual above the material 
life. It is an abiding source of satisfac- 
tion and contentment—an _ insurance 
against isolation, loneliness and boredom 
to those who live in the great open coun- 
try of America and on whose sturdiness 
of soul even more than of body the future 
of the nation depends.” 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Hartford School Adds Violinist to Its 
Teaching Staff 

HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 15.—The Julius 
Hartt School of Music has added to its 
faculty Henri Leon Berger, late of the 
Boston Symphony, as teacher of violin. 
The First Methodist Episcopal Church 
dedicated its new organ recently. Robert 
H. Prutting gave a short recital, includ- 
ing numbers by Bach, Calkin, Le Maigre, 
Du Bois, and one by himself. The Busi- 


ness and Professional Women’s Club 
presented the Denishawn Dancers, 
with Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn 


on the evening of Oct. 15. | 
BURTON S. CORNWALL. 








Oct. 22, New York, Aeolian Hall. 
Oct. 24-26, Canada 
Oct. 28, Syracuse. 
Oct. 30, Peoria. 
Oct. 31, Chicago. 
Nov. 
Three Lecture Recitals. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


23, Chicago. 
25, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
4, Parkville, Mo. 


5, Kansas City Recital 

6, Kansas City Public School 

9, Denver, Lecture Recital. 

12, Denver Recital 

15, Denver, Lecture Recital. 
> Portland, Lecture. 


19, San Francisco, Fortnightly 
22, San Francisco, Recital. 
28, Salt Lake City. 

31, St. Louis. 

Feb. 5, Ottawa, Kans., State Teach- 
ers’ Convention. 

Feb. 10, Montelair, N. J. 
Concerts for Young 
People. 


MASON 





3-22, Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


13, with Minneapolis Orchestra at St. Paul 
14, with Minneapolis Orchestra at Minneapolis. 
20, with Verbrugghen Quartet. 


4, Kansas City State Teachers’ Convention. 


8, Oakland, with Symphony Orchestra. 


9, San Francisco, with San Francisco Orchestra. 
11, San Francisco, with San Francisco Orchestra. 


Transcontinental Tour October to February 15 Entirely Booked 




































Children’s Recital. 


Series. 


Bach, 
Liszt 


4 FEW AVAILABLE DATES MARCH AND APRIL NOW BOOKING. 
Management L. D. BOGUE, 130 West 42nd St., New York 


& HAMLIN PIANO 


NEW YORK, Oct. 23, 1924 . 
TELEGRAM AND EVENING MAIL: \ 
Schmitz program one does not miss willingly.’’ 
NEW YORK TIMES: ‘‘He led his hearers through 
Chopin, Szymanowski, Roussel, Debussy, Medtner, 


amid great applause.’’ 


HERALD-TRIBUNE: ‘‘Bach in his Lisztian guise went swiftly 
ind brilliantly.”’ 
NEW YORK SUN: In the Szymanowski Etudes Schmitz dazzled 
MONTREAL, Oct. 27, 1924 
LE DEVOIR ‘One of the most beautiful pianists we have ever heard.”’ 
LA PATRIE: ‘The prodigious virtuosity of this pianist completely fascinate i the 
audience.’’ 
SYRACUSE, Oct. 29, 1924 
BOST STANDARD: In Debussy, Ravel, he proved a master.’’ 
JOURNAL A master of melodie art and interpretation was evident in the first numt F 
PEORIA, ILL., Oct. 31, 1924 _ 
JOURNAL: ‘‘When it comes to modern music, Mr. Schmitz is in a class by himself 
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NOVELTIES GIVEN IN BALTIMORE CONCERT 





N. Y. Symphony Presents 
“Pacific 231”—Tito Schipa 
Welcomed 


By Franz C. Bornschein 


BALTIMORE, Nov. 15.—The New York 
Symphony, Walter Damrosch, conductor, 
with Tito Schipa, tenor, as soloist, ap- 
peared on Nov. 12 in the Lyric, giving 
the first concert of the season before an 
enthusiastic audience. Mr. Damrosch 
chose Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony as an 
orthodox example of symphonic litera- 
ture and presented it with placid control. 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” a novelty to 
which the spoken preface of the con- 
ductor proved illuminating, the humor- 
ous episode from Pierné’s “Cydalise,” the 
“Entrance of the Little Fawns,” together 
with “L’Isle Joyeuse,” by Debussy, 


were new material for the thoughtful 
listener. The Honegger work was heard 
with divided interest. The charming 
Pierné score brought a laugh from the 
audience. The excellent orchestration of 
Debussy’s score by Molinari was read 
with skill and served as a brilliant close. 
Mr. Schipa, a newcomer, immediately 
earned appreciation for his liquid style 
in the Letter Aria from “Manon,” and in 
an aria from “Werther.” In a brace of 
lilting songs of popular appeal, the sing- 
er was inimitable, even though the songs 
seemed a departure from the usual sym- 
phonic program. The concert was under 
Mrs. Wilson Greene’s local management. 

Mrs. Greene began her series of local 
bookings with a recital by Jascha Heifetz 
on Nov. 10 in the Lyric. The program 
included Saint-Saéns’ Sonata, No. 1, the 
Glazounoff Concerto and numbers among 
which were two new pieces, the Dont- 
Achron Etude, No. 6, and the Joseph 
Achron’s transcription of “La Roman- 
esca,” a sixteenth century melody. “The 
Gentle Maiden,” by Cyril Scott, was 
beautifully played. The program closed 


with the Introduction and Tarantelle of 
Wieniawski, after which the usual popu- 
lar encores were demanded. Isador 
Achron was at the piano. 

Nicholas Avierino, viola player; Alex- 
ander Sklarevski, pianist, and Howard 
R. Thatcher, accompanist, gave the sec- 
ond Peabody recital in the Lyric on 
Nov. 7. This was Mr. Avierino’s first 
local appearance, and the cordial recep- 
tion given him marked his welcome to 
the faculty of the Peabody Conservatory, 
to which he was recently appointed. He 
began the program with a sonata for 
viola and piano by A. Winkler, with Mr. 
Sklarevski. He was also heard in a 
group of lesser pieces, arrangements 
from violin literature, and a concertino 
by Arends. Mr. Sklarevski completed the 
program with an interesting group of 
compositions by Beethoven, Debussy and 
Schubert-Tausig. 

John Elterman, organist, with the as- 
sistance of Geraldine Edgar, violinist; 
Helen Ward, ’cellist, and Mary Muller 
Fink, harpist, began the series of free 
Sunday afternoon recitals in the Mary- 
land Casualty Club House, on Nov. 2. 
Katherine E. Lucke, assisted by the Uni- 


tarian Church Quartet, presented the 
second program on Nov. 9. 





Kansas City, Kan., Clubs Begin Cam- 
paign for Funds 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., Nov. 15.—Mem- 
bers of the Civic Choral Club are enter- 
ing with zest into a membership contest. 
Roy Rawlings, founder of the club, is 
chairman of the membership committee. 
It was also decided at a recent meeting 
to raise $1,000 from guarantors at the 
rate of $10 each. Mrs. W. J. Logan, 
president of the MacDowell Club, is 
active in the drive for funds for the 


erection of a temple of music in Linds- 
borg, Kan., for the purpose of housing 
the “Messiah” festival. 

Hortense Young, Spring Hill; Albert 
Sambol, Kansas City; Mary Jones, 
Olathe and Grace Preston of this city 
appeared in a recital recently under 
William H. Topliker. Elizabeth Newton 
and Grace Fisk assisted. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 











Triumphs in Carnegie Hall 


Recital 








“Dramatic tenor displays wide range of expression in program of Russian, French 





and English. Rosing’s singing is notable for the variety and the range of emotion 
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which he is able to express . . . Debussy’s Noel des Enfants, Dupare’s L’Invitation 





au Voyage, a notable performance.” 


* * * 


*‘Russian songs merited the abundant applause of an enthusiastic audience.” 


New York “Herald-Tribune,” October 21, 1924 





New York “Sun,” W. J. Henderson, October 21, 1924 


* * * 


**A singer who forgets himself, thinks of the song and the 











composer who wrote it, and sings from the inside of his 





automatically follows suit . . . mighty interesting recitalist 





New York Morning Telegraph, Theodore Stearns, 


October 21, 1924 


“One of the most interesting song interpreters that ever 








came out of Russia. Russian, French and English romance 


and folksongs were delightfully presented.” 
New York “American,” October 21, 1924 


“Rosing, the Russian tenor, whose song programs have 
been conspicuous features of late musical seasons in 











America, gave a recital last night in Carnegie Hall. He 
makes the most of the text and understands the potency of 














tone color. 





Mr. Rosing’s large following listened very 





Photo by Morse, N. Y. 





attentively, applauded warmly, and insisted upon en- 





cores.’ 


New York “Times,” Olin Downes, October 21, 1924 


* * 


“To Rosing’s art, subtle phrasing and diction, and the 





adroit employment of tone color give individuality and 
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distinction. . . . Rosing may be relied upon for an interest- 


New York “Evening Telegram and Mail,” 
Pitts Sanborn, October 21, 1924 





ing recital.” 


* * 


“When purely lyrical singing is required he gives it to 





us, as he did in his Arensky and Gretchaninov, and Dupare 


last night. 


Saens’ Danse Macabre, an admirable piece of etching, 


New to me were his performances of Saint- 





and Debussy’s Noel des Enfants was very moving.” 
New York “Evening Post,” Ernest Newman, 


October 21, 1924 
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g heart out, in such a manner that his brain is satisfied and 
: because he rings true.” 
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Met. ANTONIA SAWYER, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York City 
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Ethel Leginska to Be 
Heard in Triple Réle 
After Success Abroad 








Ethel Pianist, Composer and 


Conductor 


Leginska, 


Ethel Leginska, whose activities as 
pianist, composer and conductor have 
aroused favorable comment in European 
centers, will return to America late this 
month for a tour of four months under 
the management of Haensel & Jones. 
She will appear in New York in Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 9 and will make at 
least two appearances in Chicago, one 
in recital and one with the New York 


String Quartet on March 22, when she 
will assist it in a program that will 
include her Four Poems after Tagore. 
Besides these engagements, she will also 
be heard in recital in many other cities 
and as soloist with several orchestras. 

During her season in Europe Mme. 
Leginska will have appeared as conduc- 
tor with four major orchestras, the last 
being the Berlin Philharmonic on Nov. 
13. Her last appearance in that city 
was scheduled for three days later in 
a piano recital. In Munich, where she 
gave a series of three concerts, appear- 
ing in the triple réle of pianist, conduc- 
tor and composer, her success was em- 
phatic, one of the programs including 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony, Weber’s 
“Oberon” Overture, Wagner’s “Meister 
singer” Overture and Bach’s F Minor 
Piano Concerto, in which she was the 
soloist. Other organizations which she 
has conducted are the orchestra of the 


Paris Conservatoire and the London 
Symphony. Mme. Leginska has already 
been invited to conduct the orchestra 
in Munich again next season. 





TRENTON CHORUS SINGS 





Clubs Give Programs to Celebrate 
Season’s Opening 


TRENTON, N. J., Nov. 15.—The Four 
Gloria Trumpeters and the Chamber of 
Commerce Male Chorus, under C. Dud- 
ley Wilson, gave a concert under the 
auspices of the Men’s Association of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church in_ the 
church auditorium on Oct. 23. The most 
important choral numbers included 
“Land Sighting” by Grieg, Schubert’s 
Serenade, the “Lost Chord” and the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus from “Tannhauser,” the 
trumpeters assisting in the last two. 


Among the trumpeters’ numbers were 
the March from “Tannhauser” and a 
transcription of Liszt’s “Liebestraume.” 

A meeting of the Apollo Arts Club of 
the Trenton Conservatory, held in the 
recital hall on Oct. 29, included a splen- 
did program. The following directors 
were elected: Mrs. M. Ryan, Estella 
Fownal, Marian Hackenburger, Edward 
Shelby, Helen Harrison, Ruth Simcoe, 
Elva Black, Althea Ramsdell, Andrew 
Kuhn, Nicholas Bogdan, Ceville Ogden, 
Ethel Thomas, Mary Moran, Ruth Crai- 
bel, Lillian Drake, Ellen Bowden and 
Sadie Coombs. 

Opening fall and winter activities, the 
New Music Club held an interesting 
meeting on Oct. 30 in the home of Mrs. 
C. Louis Whitehead, organizer and di- 
rector. Songs were sung by Mrs. Louis 
Decker and Mrs. Robert Chevrier, and 
Mrs. Raymond Sickles played the piano. 
Mrs. Whitehead read a paper on voice 
culture. Reviews of articles in MUSICAL 
AMERICA constituted a feature of the 
program. FRANK L. GARDINER. 





Contralto and Harpist Heard in Waterloo 


WATERLOO, IowA, Nov. 15.—Edna 
Swanson Ver Haar, contralto, and 
Margaret O’Connor, harpist, gave the 
first concert of the East High enter- 
tainment course in the East High Audi- 
torium on Oct. 21. Both soloists won 
a hearty reception from a capacity audi- 
ence. Iona Burrows, the accompanist, 
played several solos. 

Sousa’s Band was greeted by an audi- 
ence of over 15,000 persons in the 
Hippodrome here on Oct. 26. Nora 
Fauchald, soprano soloist, scored a de- 
cided triumph. BELLE CALDWELL. 


In addition to his duties as head of 
the violin department in the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia, Carl 
Flesch has been booked for a tour by 
Concert Management Arthur Judson. A 
series of engagements in the Southwest 
in February have just been arranged. 


Gils’ New String Quartet Adds Zest 


to Activities in Cleveland Institute 
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Members of the Girls’ String Quartet of the Cleveland Institute of Music: Lois Brown, First 
Violin; Barbara Sessions, Second Violin; Ione Saastemoinin, Cello and Marie Martin, 


Viola 

LEVELAND, Nov. 15.—The only 

feminine string quartet in the city 
belongs to the Cleveland Institute, and 
made its début at the first students’ con- 
cert of the year. This quartet is the 
fourth formed at the Institute, three 
having been organized last year from 
the ensemble classes of André de Ribau- 
pierre, head of the violin department. 


A girl played second violin in each of 
these quartets, and this year the femi- 


nine students resolved to have a quartet 
of their own. The members are Lois 
Brown, first violin; Barbara Sessions, 
second violin; Marie Martin, viola, and 
Ione Saastemoinin, ’cello. Excellent 
players have been developed in ensemble 
classes at the Institute under Mr. de 
Ribaupierre. The orchestra, which is an 
outstanding feature of the Institute, is 
made up of some forty students, with 
members of the faculty, and is conducted 
by Ernest Bloch, the Institute’s director. 





Philadelphia Club Begins Season 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—The Matinée 
Musical Club recently opened its season 
with its annual luncheon at the Bellevue- 
Stratford. Mrs. Samuel Cooper, the new 
president, delivered her inaugural, and 
there were addresses made by Leo Orn- 
stein, Pierre V. R. Key, Julia Arthur, 
Rev. Russell H. Conwell, Stanton Coit, 
Roland Morris, Herbert Tily and others. 
The musical program was confined to 
two groups of coloratura songs by 
Josephine Lucchese, who sang the “Swiss 
Echo Song” and several other numbers. 

W. R. Murpuy. 





The Griffes Group, which is composed 
of Olga Steeb, pianist; Lucy Gates, so- 
prano, and Sascha Jacobinoff, violinist, 
will begin its tour in Denver. It has 
just added the State Teachers’ College 
in Emporia, Kan., to its list of engage- 
ments. 


Mrs. George S. Richards Returns to 
Duluth 


DULUTH, MINN., Nov. 15.—Mrs. George 
S. Richards, promoter of the All-Star 
Courses in Duluth and in Hibbing, Minn., 
has returned from a three months’ tour 
of Europe. She opened her concert 
course in Hibbing, Minn., with Sousa’s 
Band on Oct. 27 to capacity houses. 
The Matinée Musicale opened its Artist 
Series with George Meader, tenor, to be 
followed by Hugo Kortchak and Francis 
Moore, violinist and pianist; Myra Hess, 
pianist; Lotta Van Buren, in a clavi- 
chord lecture-recital, and the Norfleet 
Trio. The new president is Josephine 
Carey. Much interest is manifested in 
the club’s twenty-fifth anniversary. 





An engagement has just been booked 
for Rafaelo Diaz, tenor of the Metro- 
politan Opera, in Del Rio, Tex., for 
Nov. 24. 
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DOROTHY MILLER 


DUCKW ITZ 


PIANIST 





Scores Significant Success in 


NEW YORK RECITAL 


Aeolian Hall, Oct. 13, 1924. 
WHAT THE CRITICS SAID: 


Her technic is striking . The young lady plays crisply and fluently, 
with a good clean cut tone and nice musical feeling.—F. H. WARREN, New York 


World, Oct. 14, 1924. 





Earnestness and determination were on this occasion, the salient qualities of 
Miss Duckwitz’s performance. Rarely indeed is the piano played with a more sus- 
tained vigor.—PITTS SANBORN, New York Telegram & Mail, Oct. 14, 1924. 


She proved to be an artist of high accomplishment . . Performing typi- 
cal music of the true classic, the romantic and the modern periods with technical 
fluency and vigor; interpreting it, too, with understanding where traditions count, 
and with individuality well balanced between the aggressive and the reticent where 
traditions matter not—W. P. TRYON, Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 14, 1924. 


This composition (Bach D Minor Toccata and Fugue) the pianist played with 
considerable clearness and much suavity . . . It had intelligence and re- 
pose.—W. J. HENDERSON, New York Sun, Oct. 14, 1924. 


It was in the small bits of Seventeenth Century music that Miss Duckwitz 
found her happiest medium of expression. In these she made a charming impression 
by her beauty of tone and facile technic Cyril Scott’s “‘Lotus Land,” 
which opened the last bracket, received a good performance. The black: key  glis- 
sandos were fascinating and acidly clean. The Sonatine of Ravel also went.well 
and Miss Duckwitz deserves thanks for giving it a place on her program.—Musical 
America, Oct. 25, 1924. 


She played these old masters, Lully, Couperin, Loeilly and Scarlatti with crisp- 
ness, preciseness and good rhythmical accent and revealed a serviceable : technic. 
A Chopin group of a nocturne, two etudes and the F minor ballade was rendered 
with poetic feeling and good tone, while the last group, made up of Scott, Ravel 
and Debussy numbers further served to reveal her interpretative ability. She evi- 
denced admirable musical feeling and particularly in the modern numbers, impres- 
sionistic in style, she succeeded in creating lovely tonal pictures.—Musical Courier, 
Oct. 23, 1924. 


Second New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, Thursday Eve., Feb. 12, 1925 


Under Management of DANIEL MAYER 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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TORONTO SYMPHONY ADDS TO PRESTIGE 





Song Recitals and Chamber 
Music Win Approval of 


Canadians 
By William J. Bryans 
TORONTO, CANADA, Nov. 15.—The New 
Symphony, conducted by Luigi Von 
Kunits, continues to charm audiences at 
its twilight concerts. At the last con- 
cert the playing of the Largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony was 


one of the best bits of work this organi- 
zation has recorded to its credit. The 
soloist was Vera Barstow, violinist, who 
played Tchaikovsky’s Concerto brilliant- 
ly. A previous concert brought forward 
a piano soloist in Alberto Guerrero, 
whose interpretation of Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor was convincing. 
The joint recital of Edward Jchnson, 
tenor, and Guiomar Novaes, pianist, in 
Massey Hall, on Nov. 11, under the local 
management of I. E. Suckling, attracted 
a large audience. Mr. Johnson sang 
with greater effect than ever before. 
Miss Novaes, who had not been heard 
here for a number of years, displayed 
fine technic and original ideas. A vast 
audience greeted Roland Hayes, Negro 
tenor, when he appeared in an interest- 
ing program that gave good scope to his 
voice and musical ability. His accom- 
panist was William Lawrence. Gitta 


Gradova, pianist, was brought to the 
city by the Women’s Musical Club for 
their first concert of the season and won 
the approval of her audience. She played 
music by Bach, Scriabin and other com- 
posers. 

A joint recital by Luigi Von Kunits, 
violinist, and Viggo Kihl, pianist, in the 
Conservatory Music Hall, was much en- 
joyed. Beethoven’s Sonata in A, Brahms’ 
Sonata in G Minor, and the Sonata in 
A by César Franck comprised the pro- 
gram. 

Another interesting recital was given 
in Hart House when an enthusiastic 
audience listened to Ethel Peake, con- 
tralto; Thurza Clark, violinist, and Ar- 
chibald Swan in recitations, with Dr. 
Ernest MacMillan at the piano. 

The Hart House String Quartet, 
formed to encourage concerted music in 
all its forms, plans to organize groups 
of music-lovers, amateur, professional 
and student, who will play chamber 
music. The Hart House Quartet, at its 
concert on Nov. 6, gave a masterly read- 
ing of Beethoven’s Quartet in B Flat 
and Elgar’s E Minor Quartet. 

A program devoted exclusively to vocal 
compositions by Cornelia Herhard 
Heintzman was presented by Winifred 
Lugrin-Fahey and Ernest Caldwell in 
the Conservatory Hall, on Nov. 6. Events 
that attracted attention were the recital 
of Dalton Baker, baritone, Hope Mor- 
gan’s pupils concert and the thirtieth 
annual concert of the Sons of Scotland. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
ENLARGES LIST OF PRIZES 





Three Grand Pianos and Violin Among 
Awards—Scholarships and 
Medals Also Given 


CHICAGO, Nov. 15.—The development 
of a spirit of emulation and alertness 
among young music students is furthered 
in the Chicago Musical College by the 
awarding of a large number of scholar- 
ships, prizes and medals. Many of these 
incentives to industry have been given 


in past years, and the results have been 
so satisfactory that, according to Carl 
D. Kinsey, manager of the college, 
arrangements for substantial recognition 
have been considerably increased. 

Special prizes for the season include 
three grand pianos and a valuable vio- 
lin, which will be awarded in a contest 
to be held in Orchestra Hall in May, 
1925. Competitors in the post-gradua- 
tion class of the piano department will 
be given a Mason & Hamlin, valued at 
$1,750; in the graduation and senior 
piano classes, a Conover, valued at 
$1,200; in the voice department a piano 
priced at $1,000. The violin will be given 
to the successful contestant in the artist, 
post-graduation, graduation and senior 
diploma classes of the violin department. 

Scholarships and medals are awarded 
in the department of expression and 
dramatic art. as well as in the music 
courses. 





Queena Mario and Carlos Salzedo Win 
Success in Montclair 


MONTCLAIR, N. J., Nov. 15.—The Mont- 
clair High School auditorium was filled 
with a large audience for the concert 
given by Queena Mario, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Carlos Salzedo, 
harpist, as the opening event of the 
Unity Concert Course. Miss Mario’s 
voice was particularly effective in the 
Cavatina from “Traviata,” and Mr. Sal- 
zedo, substituting for Alberto Salvi, 
proved a consummate artist. Many of 
his own arrangements were included in 
the program. Accompaniments were 
played by Wilfrid Pelletier, assistant 
conductor of the Metropolitan. 

PHILIP GORDON. 





Marie Sundelius, soprano, and Arthur 
Middleton, baritone, will take part in all 
three performances of the Pittsburg, 
Kan., Music Festival on April 29 and 
30 and May 1. Both will sing in per- 
formances of “Elijah” and the “Mes- 
siah” and will take part in a miscel- 
laneous concert program. Mr. Middle- 
ton will sing in “Messiah” with the New 
York Oratorio Society in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, on Dec. 25 and 27. 





Contracts have. been signed for an 
appearance of Hans Kindler, ’cellist, with 
the Chicago Symphony in Chicago on 
Feb. 27 and 28. Mr. Kindler has also 
been engaged by the New York Sym- 
phony and the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


MANY ARTISTS ARE HEARD 
AT PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE 





Course Sponsored by Authorities Brings 
Cleveland Orchestra and Noted 
Recitalists 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., Nov. 15.—The 
eleventh annual Pennsylvania Day con- 
cert by the Pennsylvania State 
College Glee Club, assisted by Melissa 
Snyder, dramatic soprano, was given be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience 
in the Charles M. Schwab Auditorium, 
under Richard W. Grant, director of 
the department of music. 

The program, composed of songs, bal- 
lads, folk-songs and popular coliege num- 
bers, was presented with artistic finish. 
Miss Snyder was heard in songs by Chad- 
wick, MacDowell, Cadman, Rummel and 
Curran. She has a voice of fine quality, 
good range and ample volume. A fea- 
ture of the evening was the fine work 
done by the Varsity Quartet. 

The Pennsylvania State College music 
and artist course is occupying a promi- 
nent place in the local concert field. 
Through the enterprise of the college 
authorities, music-lovers have heard 
many artists and musical organizations. 

All performances of the college course 
will be given in the Schwab auditorium. 
The season opened with the “Barber of 
Seville,’ under Kingsberry Foster. The 
college will bring Ruth Rogers, soprano, 
on Dec. 12; Harold Bauer, pianist, on 
Feb. 13, and Tandy Mackenzie, tenor, 
on May 1. 

The college course management also 
announced a concert by the Cleveland 
Orchestra under Nikolai Sokoloff on 
Nov. 17 and a children’s matinée by the 
same orchestra under Arthur Shepherd, 
assistant conductor. The Flonzaley 
Quartet has been booked for a concert 
on Feb. 13. CoLIN B. RICHMOND. 





Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet and Rosing 
Appear in Rochester 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., Nov. 15.—Two per- 

formances given by the Pavley-Oukrain- 


sky Ballet in the Eastman Theater on 
Oct. 30 attracted large audiences. “A 
Crucifixion” by Serge Oukrainsky was 
a feature of afternoon and evening pro- 
grams, and other outstanding numbers 
were a Siamese Dance and Miss Dag- 
mara’s “Butterfly” solo. Vladimir 
Rosing, tenor, gave a recital in Kilbourn 
Hall on Oct. 28, in the Tuesday evening 
recital series, repeating his success of 
last year. M. E. WILL. 


Horace Britt, ’cellist of the Letz Quar- 
tet, gave a concert in Binghamton, N. Y., 
on Oct. 13. On Nov. 30 he appeared 
as soloist with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony with which he will play Ernest 
Bloch’s “Shelomo” and the A Minor Con- 
certo of Saint-Saéns. Mr. Britt will also 
give a concert in Fitchburg, Mass., on 
Jan. 12. 
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in ‘assembly’ at least a half-hour daily. 

This half-hour of singing would mean 

improved work in all other classes.” 
Mr. Wheeler holds that with a type of 
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S. ee pertaining to a cg ; : 
3€ nfortunately, most of those who have e 
n. the musical interest of America really Benefit for the MacDowell Colony 
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le ing to tune in with the pulse of present Peterboro, N. H. 
0, day musical activities as manifest in the ~ 
ta great mass of people. » ea am to be given at 
r, “We are too prone,” he claims, “to 
judge our musical expression by unfair AEOLIAN HALL 
30 standards. It is as unfair to expect the 4 IS P.M 
d a average American chorus to sing great on the following dates at 8. . M. 
n . oratorios as it is to expect the average 1924 
le i high school orchestra to play the Bee- 
i, i thoven symphonies. People by and Tuesday, December 2 
y ; large want to sing and will sing only oa 
t what they can sing and ee 1925 
There must be more sympathy with that o 
type of song in which the American pub- Tuesdays . : 
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and formal dogmatizing about what 
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a and better things.” It would seem that Charles Albert Baker at the piano Assisted by Fritz Reiner 
2 such leaders must of necessity be re- 
., cruited from the body musical, and with Concert Artists will be announced later 
r that in mind Mr. Wheeler remarks on . oe 
» the desirability of teachers laying less SINGLE TICKETS 
g stress upon the excellence of becoming Parquet, $1.50 and $2.00 Balcony, 50c., 75c. and $1.00 
f a soloist and more weight upon the Boxes. $15.00 
value of ensemble singing. eras oe 
Pree ere the two, he calls a con- SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 
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Clipped from the Chicago Tribune October 20, 1924 


Light Music at 
| Its Best Given 
by Whiteman 


His Orchestra Even Better Than Expected 


BY EDWARD MOORE 


Paul Whiteman and his orchestra finally reached 
the Studebaker yesterday afternoon, and went ahead 
of what had been expected even in the light of com- 
ment from Manhattan, where they usually do not 
become enthusiastic. Here was light music at its 
best, light footed, light handed, light hearted, giv- 
ing an exhilarating tug to the nerves of the toes 
and the nerves of the ears—altogether a fascinating 
observance. 

They say that too much music of that sort becomes 
boring. Perhaps it does. Too much of anything, too 
much Beethoven, for instance, might become boring. 
Certainly the point of boredom was a long way from 
being reached yesterday by Mr. Whiteman and his 
men. They are deft musicians and expert showmen. 





Rhythm is a high art with them, and there are 
more kinds of color in their music than one would 
suppose possible in an orchestra of twenty-five. And 
the swift, effortless dexterity of their effects is past 
belief. 

They are coming back, though not till April, and 
one of their hearers has already registered a deter- 
mination to be present. He will be particularly firm 
in the intention if they play “What’ll I Do?” again, 
or if Michael Pingatore does his incredible banjo act 


in “Linger Awhile.” Also, the “Rhapsody in Blue” is } 
something to hear, though it has not quite the fasci- 


nating thrill of some of the other pieces, Victor Her- 
bert’s “Spanish Serenade” or the “Russian Rose.” 
These were high spots and I looked in vain for any 
trace of the famous vulgarity of jazz. 


- 
* 
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JAZZ MUSIC PLAYED 
TO PLEASE EXPERTS ! 


Paul Whiteman and Orchestra Amaze “High- 
brows” with Their Program 


BY MAURICE ROSENFELD 


We have discovered the genuine American music. 
It is the infectious rhythm of “jazz” and it is the 
ingenious and original combination of the symphony 
orchestra instruments in conjunction with such in- 
struments as the banjo, the saxophone, the piano, the 
Hungarian cemballo, the mouth harmonica and the 
stopped and muted brasses and reeds. 

These instrumental elements entered into the scor- 
ings of the music that was presented yesterday after- 
noon by Paul Whiteman and his orchestra at the 
Studebaker theater and it is not exaggerating when 
we record here that he and his men made a sensation 
which took the prominent musicians of the city off 
their feet and showed us what American music is 
and what might be developed in the future. 

“Jazz” as it has been played by indifferent orches- 
tral bodies with their blatant instruments and their 
somewhat crude performances is not really artistic. 
But just as a Strauss waltz when played with artis- 
try can be made a thing of beauty so a piece of jazz 
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Mvhen colorfully scored and performed with those 
instrumental quirks and rhythmic sharpnesses can 
He appreciated by the musical as well as by the gen- 
ral public. 

Paul Whiteman, who conducted the orchestra, does 
ot claim to be a master of symphonic directing, but 
ie has a decisive, firm beat, good taste in music and 
1 sense of humor, which enters largely into the music 
hat he offered at this concert. 

The orchestra is not a large one, but all the play- 
srs are fine artists on their special instruments, and 
several of the brass and reed players are exception- 
ally gifted. The banjoist also deserves to be singled 
ut, and the pianist has a fleet and smooth technic. 

is solo performance of the “Rhapsody in Blue” for 

piano and orchestra, by George Gershwin, was bril- 
liant. 

There was much enthusiasm, many encores and 

ithere were also a number of floral tokens to show the 
audience’s appreciation of the concert. 


_s 
> 
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$25 for Tickets 
at the Whiteman 
Concert in Jazz 


By Karleton Hackett 





Think of people fighting for tickets for the concert 
of Paul Whiteman and his orchestra at the Stude- 
baker on a Sunday afternoon, as though it were the 
Harvard-Yale game! The belated ones were offering 
as high as $25, and not a chance. And who were 


' these people crowding the Studebaker? All the musi- 


cians in town, who awoke in time, from the most 
ae gy classicists down through the list. 
hey had got a fair taste of modern jazz in Mr. 
Whiteman’s version, did they politely stifle a yawn 
and wander out into the sunshine of that lovely In- 


_ dian summer day? They did not. They stayed right 


in their seats, and when the regular program had 
been finished, nobody made a move. Since it was evi- 


_ dent that they had not had anything like enough, Mr. 
| Whiteman gave an additional concert of half a dozen 


numbers, and then the curtain was drawn in sign 
that all was over—otherwise we should have been 
there yet. ° 

Mr. Whiteman and his band have been so tremen- 
dously touted that more than one individual was 
present in a most pronounced “show me” attitude of 
mind. As far as one individual, at least, was con- 
cerned he was completely shown. | 


The music gave one something to think about; in 
fact, so many things that it will take some time to 
get them anything like straightened out. A few sa- 


, lient points, however, stood out unmistakably. 


This music is solidly founded on the everlasting 
fact melody. All the hectic tone colors and wildly 
pulsating rhythms are but decorative designs em- 
broidered about this essential fact. The basis of sane 
and of inescapable appeal. The weakness is, that 
they have not yet created the melodic principle, but 
have been obliged to take what other men already 
had provided. According to all past experience, mu- 
sie cannot grow into a great art form until com- 
posers shall have arisen with the creative energy to 
bring forth their own melodies. It must be said, how- 
ever, that by the time Mr. Whiteman has reshaped 
a melody for his purposes its own father would 
hardly recognize it. But since very likely he himself 
had borrowed the germ of it this sends the question 
back into infinity, like most of the other problems 
of life. 

Once he has decided on a tune, however, the man- 
ner in which Mr. Whiteman and his players can 
dress it up is marvelous in its fascinating variety. 


After 


You may have the notion that jazz is a misbegotten 
child of the African jungle let loose in a lower east 
side hooch parlor to grow up; a compound of pri- 
mordial lust and wornout decadence. If so you are 
simply behind the times. With all its complexities it 
really represents a reversion to a more vigorous life 
and clearer mode of utterance. 

The music is many sided. There is intense life in 
its rhythms with a throbbing pulsebeat expressive of 
our mode of thought and action. But it has its ten- 
der, almost wistful note as well, and at times a some- 
thing almost calmly contemplative. 

Above all it harks back to the individual. Every- 
thing is not swallowed up in great waves of sonority 
with each individual and indistinguishable atom in 
the mass. There are places where they all rush 
along together with a verve that sets your blood 
atingling. But the most striking moments are where 
all is softened down to a delicate tonal structure in 
which each instrument becomes absolutely essential. 


There are some twenty-five players in the band, 
and each one is a master-craftsman. First of all he 
must be able to bring a tone of beauty from his in- 
strument. None of the funny business until this point 
has been fully settled. There were so many of them 
who proved their virtuosity that it is hardly fair to 
pick out any one. Yet there was a surprise when one 
of the horn players sang a ballad in a style that 
would have carried him in any company. A tenor 
of lovely quality, with a manner of singing which at 
first made a vocal pedant blink and then grin all over 
with sheer delight. 

Well, it is not permitted to keep on writing with- 
out limit about this concert though the temptation is 
great. It would require columns to give anything at 
all adequate and there simply is not the space. The 
band is to return later in the season to the Audi- 
torium. If you wish to spend one of the most enjoy- 
able afternoons of your musical life, don’t get left 
this next time. 


a 
> 
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WHITEMAN MORE THAN 
KING OF JAZZ MUSIC 


BY HERMAN DEVRIES 


Something like one thousand persons were turned 
away from the box office at the Studebaker yester- 
day. In the face of such overwhelming proof of 
interest, strengthened by abundant added demon- 
stration of passionate approval, Paul Whiteman and 
his astonishing orchestra will return in early April 
at the Auditorium Theater. 

But what a long time that is for the one thousand 
to wait—also for the other thousands who may be 
assured that they have missed one of the delightful 
experiences of their life. 

Whiteman is not to be categorized. Although he 
set out to show what could be done with the mooted 
jazz music, we do not believe that his hold upon 
the connoisseur is based upon this treatment of the 
popular music forms of the day. 


WHITEMAN IS VIRTUOSO 


It is not so much what the men play as how they 
play. First of all, Whiteman is a virtuoso conductor. 
And secondly, the men are virtuoso performers, each 
section realizing the maximum power, the individual 
resources in timbre and dynamics, in every scale of 
finesse and expressiveness. 

The orchestra creates rare unique color, always 
rich, full, never blaring or blatant—the “saxos” are 
particularly eloquent—they speak at times as with 
the human voice—equally creative of extreme com- 
edy as of emotion that can scarcely be classified, for 


it seems sometimes the primitive cry of primitive 
man—weird, haunting—distinctly anti-Aryan. 

But the music is vastly entertaining at all times— 
you follow it with fascinated ears, no matter where 
it leads. 

And this is the greatest “apologia” of any art, I 
think. 


a 
eo 
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WHITEMAN MAKES CONVERTS 
TO JAZZ MUSIC 


Orchestra Leader’s Artists Have Lifted Typi- 
cally American Idiom to a Point Where 
It Is Beautiful, Critic Says 





BY GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Paul Whiteman at the Studebaker yesterday after- 
noon made good his claim that jazz has created a 
new orchestral art. What he calls “the American 
orchestra” is distinctive, full of new colors and 
effects, technically as expert in its specialty as any 
symphony orchestra, Mr. Stock’s perfect band not 
excepted. 

All the musical highbrows of Chicago and as many 
of the lowbrows as could find a place in the theater 
seemed to be agreed on this point: Whiteman un- 
questionably directs a band of virtuosi who have re- 
fined and perfected the musical idiom to which they 
have devoted themselves until they have developed a 
new style in music suited primarily to the dance. 

The harshness, blatancy and vulgarity of early 
jazz have disappeared. In their place are heard suav- 
ity, an astonishing refinement of dynamic contrasts, 
warm, rich and many-colored tones and rhythms that 
are insistent and varied. Mr. Whiteman’s men can 
produce a tone of almost impalpable softness and 
though they blare occasionally their tone is strident 
only for comic effects. 

An astonishing manifestation is jazz. In twelve 
short years it has risen from ugliness to beauty. It 
is a beauty quite devoid of nobility. One should, per- 
haps, call it prettiness. It can achieve dainty senti- 
ment, as when Mr. Whiteman’s tenor—and he is 
surely the best tenor among French horn players— 
sang “June Night” with baffling and unique porta- 
mento and a trill better far than Galli-Curci. 

I believe, too, that the famous “Rhapsody in Blue,” 
by Gershwin, for piano solo and orchestra, is most 
interesting when it touches the risibilities. It has a 
certain neat brilliancy also that is typically Ameri- 
can, and as played it not only displays a new school 
of piano virtuosity but accomplishes a finished ex- 
pression of that entirely self-conscious elegance and 
refinement which is just now the most pronounced 
reaction of jazz upon its executants. 

The public manifested its interest, not by tumultu- 
ous applause, but by remaining seated for half an 
hour after the printed program was finished, while 
Mr. Whiteman and his band played encores. They 
will return for a concert in the Auditorium in April. 
By all means, hear them. 





New Musical Numbers for Paul Whiteman and 
his Orchestra by the following American com- 
posers are now in preparation: 


Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Leopold Godowsky 

Percy Grainger 

Leo Sowerby 


Deems Taylor 
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CHICAGO GOES TO THE OPERA 


HE brilliant opening augurs well for the new 

season of the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 
That the organization came through the first week 
with full honors is proof of its capacity, for in ad- 
dition to reviving “Gioconda” after several years 
for the inaugural performance, a novelty and a 
second revival were successfully essayed. Bizet’s 
“Pécheurs de Perles” may seem a little hoary to 
be placed in the “‘novelty” category, but it had its 
first presentation by the Chicago Company. Then, 
“Le Prophéte” was restored to the répertoire with 
new settings, and the rest ot the week’s program 
was made up with works more familiar in the walls 
of the Auditorium Theater. 

For those who nurse an insistent craving for 
something new, the prospectus has been made more 
attractive in past seasons. However, it is apparent 
that the management prefers to place its faith in 
works already tested than scour Europe for dubi- 
ous scores of recent birth. Certainly it can be ap- 
plauded for its decision to produce Henry Hadley’s 
“Bianca,” for the inclusion of an American work 
in the répertoire is of the greatest importance. 
Such a company as that which ministers to the 
operatic appetite of Chicago should find it a proud 
office to do its best for American composers. The 
presentation of a native opera is always a stimulus 
to the creative artist; a step toward the wider rec- 
ognition of the home product. “Bianca,” also, 
should meet with the hearty approval of those 
earnest advocates of opera in our own tongue who 
flourish in Chicago. 


American opera is securing more attention to- 
day, thanks to the work of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, the Opera in Our Language Foun- 
dation and other supporters of American art. Mem- 
bers of these organizations have not been content 
to rest their efforts on propaganda alone, but have 
arranged and are arranging performances to show 
the public that some of our composers do write 
operas. There have been performances of De 
Leone’s “Alglala,” Carter’s “White Bird,’ Cadman’s 
“Shanewis” and other works, and more are in 
preparation. Frank Patterson’s “The Echo,” for 
instance, is to be a feature of the Federated Clubs’ 
biennial meeting in Portland, Ore., next June. To 
this movement for American opera, the Chicago 
Company has already contributed with perform- 
ances of Stearns’ “Snowbird.” 

In addition to “Bianca” and “Pécheurs de 
Perles,” Auber’s “Fra Diavolo” will be added to the 
répertoire, and Auditorium audiences will be in- 
vited to contemplate the restoration of several 
favored works, such as “The Masked Ball,” “Pel- 
léas et Mélisande” and “Tales of Hoffmann.” Then, 
of course, there will be the standard productions, 
with newcomers and old favorites in the casts. 
Altogether the prospects for Chicago are decidedly 
attractive. 


STARTING THE CONCERT ON TIME 


OW that the members of the National Musical 
Managers’ Association have come into line on 
the matter of beginning concerts and recitals punc- 
tually, the new season in New York may see the 
eradication of an evil that has been growing in 
recent seasons. Of course, a certain latitude must 
be allowed, but in some instances the latitude ac- 
cepted has been unreasonable, and concert-goers 
will be glad to have the assurance that the man- 
agers will do “all in their power to begin concerts 
on time, or at least as close to the hour announced 
as it is possible to do so, ignoring the late-comers.”’ 
The outcome of this managerial decision has 
been, for the most part, satisfactory. Even at 
recitals given by débutants and other lesser-known 
artists, who have been classed as the most dilatory 
in the past, decided improvement has been noticed 
in the detail of punctuality. 

There remains, however, another detail which 
might be rearranged with great benefit to the pub- 
lic, and that is settlement of the hour at which a 
concert shall begin. Under existing conditions, a 
program may be started at any time from two 
o’clock on in the afternoon, or from eight-fifteen 
o’clock onwards in the evening. The result is un- 
avoidable confusion in the minds of habitual con- 
cert-goers who must continually consult tickets for 
information which should be so well standardized 
that it is taken for granted. The establishment of 
a uniform time for the beginning of performances 
would add much to the convenience of the concert- 
going public. 








PROGRESS OF HOLLYWOOD BOWL 


URTHER progress in the development of the 

Hollywood Bowl, the great natural amphi- 
theater in the hills on the outskirts of Los 
Angeles, was marked when the property was re- 
cently deeded to the county of Los Angeles. To 
Mrs. J. J. Carter, president, and her co-workers 
and associates in the Hollywood Bowl Associa- 
tion, all credit is due for the strides made in the 
affairs of the Bowl. 

In a few short seasons they have transformed a 
bare hillside into a popular musical resort; with 
admirable orchestral programs and other attrac- 
tions they have made the Bowl a habit in the life 
of Los Angeles, and now that the control of the 
property of some sixty-five acres has been vested 
in the county, we may expect further artistic de- 
velopments under the admirable direction which 
instituted the summer orchestral series. The 
Hollywood Bowl Association has accomplished a 
splendid service for the community. The county 
acquires an asset that should ever be a memorial 
to those who brought it into being. 
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: ANNOUNCEMENT 


T is with pleasure that I announce that 
Oscar Thompson, for several years con- 
: nected with the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
: AMERICA, has rejoined the organization as as- 
: gsociate editor and chief reviewer. : 
THE EDITOR : 
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Tenor Takes His Place on Firing Line 


It is no new thing for Tito Schipa to fire the enthu- 
siasm of an audience, and recently he demonstrated 
that he knows how to fire other things as well. Even 
Tom Mix, expert in handling firearms in motion pic- 
tures, was impressed by the tenor’s skill in this direc- 
tion when Mr. Schipa paused in a concert tour long 
enough to visit the film actor. Hands come together 
with vigor when Mr. Schipa sings, but Mr. Mix’s hands 
went up in true holdup style when Mr. Schipa pointed 
the weapons. It couldn’t have been better done for the 
silver screen. Mr. Schipa is, however, in line for film 
honors, being on the cast of “Sky High,” Douglas Mac- 
Lean’s latest motion picture comedy. Preceded into the 
film studio by his young brother, Carlo, who was en- 
gaged to play a minor réle, Mr. Schipa consented to 
appear in the production. 


Dickinson—Mrs. Clarence Dickinson, who addressed 
the League of American Penwomen at its luncheon in 
Allerton House, New York, on “Poetry and Song-Text 
Writing,” has written or translated the texts for some 
hundred and fifty numbers in her husband’s series, 
“Sacred Choruses Ancient and Modern,” and “Sacred 
Solos Ancient and Modern.” 


Jeritza—Following Maria Jeritza’s recent concert in 
Toronto, Can., an admirer of her’s wrote to one of the 
newspapers complaining because the stage of Massey 
Hall, in which the concert was given, was not decorated 
with flowers. To this letter I. E. Suckling, impresario, 
replied: “The stage was adorned to my entire satis- 
faction and, I think to that of Mme. Jeritza, by the 
presence of 300 music lovers.” 


De Vescovi—When Benito Mussolini, Italian Pre- 
mier, heard that Lucille De Vescovi was in Italy and 
that she had introduced many songs by modern Italian 
composers to American audiences, he sent her a con- 
gratulatory message and asked that a personal inter- 
view be arranged. In the course of the interview, Pre- 
mier Mussolini again commended the singer and ex- 
pressed keen interest in her work. 


Leblanc—After a concert at which Georgette Leblanc 
gave a group of her own poems from manuscript, many 
enthusiasts went back stage to ask her to repeat the 
verses on her next program. Among them was a gor- 
geously dressed woman who wore many jewels. “My 
dear Madame Leblanc,” she exclaimed, “your poems are 
too beautiful—simply gems!—every one a pearl! Won’t 
you have them copied and give them to me?” “Cer- 
tainly, Madame, if you like,” replied Georgette Leblanc. 
“Shall we exchange pearls?” 


Heifetz—The three violin teachers with whom Jascha 
Heifetz studied in Russia are now in New York. Mr. 
Heifetz’s first teacher, his father, came to America 
with him seven years ago; a few years later the arrival 
of Leopold Auer was an outstanding topic in music 
news, and now the third instructor who hada large 
share in shaping Mr. Heifetz’s career has arrived. He 
is Elias Malkin, and was formerly in charge of the vio- 
lin department of the Vilna Conservatory, to which Mr. 
Heifetz was admitted at the age of five. 


Giannini—Minneapolis women musicians, members of 
Phi chapter of the Sigma Alpha Iota, national honorary 
musical sorority, recently honored three new members, 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano; Meta Schuman, composer 
and accompanist, and Jenny Cullen, violinist, who ap- 
peared together in concert in that city. Other cele- 
brated members of this sorority are Marcella Sembrich, 
Miss Giannini’s teacher; Margaret Matzenauer, Olga 
Samaroff, Amelita Galli-Curci, Rosa Raisa, Louise 
Homer, Maria Jeritza and Harriet Ware. 


Ronald—Sir Landon Ronald, head of the Guildhall 
School of Music, London, tells with great glee (for he 
loves a joke that is turned against himself as much as 
one told at the expense of some one else) how an 
autograph hunter once rejected his signature. Sir Lan- 
don had conducted an orchestra at a concert, and was 
waited upon afterward by two women, one of whom 
asked for his autograph. Obligingly, Sir Landon wrote 
his name for her, whereupon the supplicant, regarding 
the signature dubiously, said: “Oh! ... I thought you 
were Sir Frederick Cowen.” Then, turning to her 
friend, she asked: “My dear, have you an eraser?” 
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Pant and Counterpoint 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


The Perils of Pulchritude; or, How I Triumphed Musically Despite 
a Fatal Handicap 


By a Sheik of the 'Cello 
is no sinecure to be a popular beauty, as a well-known musical comedy 





queen observed some seasons since. 
the musical profession the difficulties are legion. 


For a comely youth bent on entering 
I might pour. out my soul 


in a bulky autobiography, giving in detail the instances where well-meaning, 
but amatory females sought to entrap me—’cello and all—in the toils of 


domesticity. Alas, I am too modest! 

A brief plaint must serve. When I 
came up to the great metropolis from 
the bleak country north 7? Boston, I 
had already captivated.—quite  un- 
wittingly, I assure you—the soprano and 
‘alto soloists in our church choir. In 
the midst of the ensuing melée, I stole 
through the north transept into the 
night. 

Then and there I swore off playing 
obbligati to “The Palms.” The death 
of one of the ladies who cherished a 
misplaced affection was reported in next 
morning’s Argus. 

* * * 


Grew Gray Gracefully 


HOUGH my name never appeared in 

this connection indeed, the end of 
Miss B— remains one of the Great 
Mysteries of Musicdom to this day—l 
shed a tear over the thought of the 
mangled form still clutching an oratorio 
score. Stains on Stainer! At _ this 
point I gained one of the white hairs 
which drape my brow as I bend to a 
Bach air—whereat whole bevies of club 
members become entranced. 

I next applied to a choir agency in 
the roaring forties. As I entered the 
emporium, the shrewd proprietress de- 
serted a quartet of would-be basses, with 
a whoop. 

“Found!” she chortled. “The very 
type to hold down a position on the 
Avenue. You will pass the biscuit at 
tea for the wives of the vestrymen, read 
Strindberg in a clear voice at the Forum 
for Amelioration of the Masses, and 
incidentally play a few bars on Sunday, 
entirely submerged by the organ—” 

She made a sudden dive in my direc- 
tion, but with a Depreciatory Gesture, 
I escaped by the airshaft. 


* * * 
Almost Landed at Symphonic Desk 


EXPECTED, of course, to be dashed 

to smithereens in the court below. 
Imagine my surprise when instead I fell 
into a capacious ventilator and was soon 
thereafter deposited in the comfortable 
lap of a matronly lady, one of a circle 
in consultation within an office suite. 

“Found!” A simultaneous shriek of 
pleasure arose from nineteen throats, as 
the whole bevy pounced upon me with 
excited cries. 

Stunned as I was, I could hardly ap- 
preciate the Preposterous Proposition 
now put to me in treble accents of vary- 
ing pitch and smoothness. 

“We are the Ladies’ Auxiliary of a 
world-famous orchestra. We have been 
trying for twenty days to find a suc- 
cessor to our lamented conductor, 
strangled during a Platform Dash. 
Though we had 3975 applications, each 








accompanied by photos in three poses, 
none of them passed the acid test re- 
quired by our full-length Poster’s in 
Contemplative Mood. Only you—” 


* * * 
Escaped, but Not Unscathed 


HEN I came to, after the skillful 

ministrations of a bevy of nurses, 
I found that the fickle nineteen had dis- 
carded me in favor of the subject of the 
3976th photo—that of an ex-film star— 
which, though mailed the previous au- 
tumn,—had only just arrived. 

In compensation for my disappoint- 
ment I was offered the sum of $75,000 
and a scholarship at the Academy of St. 
Cecilia. I returned to Hoboken on a 
great liner exactly a year later with 
European renown, an ex-Countess of 
affluence as a spouse—and yet I am not 
content. 

My fatal beauty pursues me still. 
Just today I consulted a specialist on 
facial operations with the purpose of 
being defaced. He begged me in tears 
to discard my fell purpose. At last I 
weakened. _— 

I must eke out a miserable existence 
until, I suppose, some infuriated wor- 
shipper throttles me during an encore. 


* * x 
Snippets 


E do not dispute the fact that many 
folks with a regular larynx have 
“vocal pockets,” as one authority claims. 
What we do doubt is whether all of 
them have money in them! 
+ os * 


HE recitalist who broke off in his 
piano program while somebody fixed 
the pedal the other day has nothing on 
the eminent singer who removed her 
false teeth to do a “muted” passage! 
* * * 


HE kinks which a noted soprano has 
put in the score of perennially popu- 
lar “Carmen,” in order to arrange it 
for a touring production, must cause 
convulsive turf-topplings on the part of 
poor lamented Bizet! 
+ * + 


OW that the New York managers 
have decided that concerts. shall 
begin on time, it behooves somebody to 
put a “gag” rule into effect during the 
third half-hour of intermission at ultra- 
modernist programs. 
oh * * 


6éfNOME, Kyra,” sang the Swedish 
maid, 
The “Echo Song” repeating. 
But Bossy, stupid bovine staid, 
Went right on calmly eating! 
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Halévy’s Operas 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Halévy compose any other operas 
of note besides “La Juive’’? 
Te Ee De 


New York City, Nov. 9, 1924. 

He composed twenty-two operas in all, 
though none of them achieved the suc- 
cess of “La Juive.” One occasionally 
hears in the concert room ariis from 
“La Reine de Chypre,” “L’Ecair” and 
“Jaguarita.” 

° ? ? 


Melba in New York 


Question Box Editor: 
I read in a musical dictionary recently 
published that Melba “was popular in 


New York at the Manhattan Opera 
House.” Am I wrong in supposing that 
Mme. Melba was a popular star in New 
York at the Metropolitan many years 
before the Manhattan was built? 

J. M. 

Hartford, Conn., Nov. 8, 1924. 

You are quite correct. Melba made 
her American début at the Metropolitan 
on Dec. 4, 1893. She did not become a 
member of Hammerstein’s company at 
the Manhattan until 1906. 

i Sa 
The Faux Bourdon 


Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by singing “in faux 
bourdon”? S. 
Augusta, Ga., Nov. 7, 1924. 





















Steinway ! 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


erate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in London, 
Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, 
W. Va.; 
world. 


when 
the melody of a hymn is in one of the 
inner voices, usually the tenor, while 
the soprano sings in harmony. 

> 9 9 


The Minor Canon’s Office 


Singing “in faux bourdon” is 


Question Box Editor: 

A divinity student of my acquaint- 
ance asked me the other day whether 
the office of “minor canon” in the church 
was named after the musical form. Can 
you tell me the facts? A. B. N. 

Denver, Nov. 6, 1924. 

It is difficult to say, in the case of 
a word with so many meanings, just 
what the original connection was— 
whether with “canon” in the sense of 
ecclesiastic law or with part-music. The 








Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


Cincinnati, 
Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 

the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day | 

a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 

superior craftsmanship. 

| 

| 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 
Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Dayton and Oolumbus, Ohio; 


— | 


latter seems more likely, and the name 
may have been bestowed as a sort of 
nickname for those dignitaries who as- 
sisted in the performance of the service 


and anthem. 
> 9 9 


A Moorish Instrument 


Question Box Editor: 

Had the Moors any important musical! 
instruments when they settled in Spain? 
ee 

Wilmington, Del., Nov. 8, 1924. 

Decidedly, yes. The rebec, which is 
mentioned in Milton’s “L’Allegro” and 
elsewhere, is a primitive member of the 
violin family. It had originally only two 
strings, but the Italian musicians of the 
tenth century are credited with having 
added the third. 
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LARA CLEMENS, contralto, was 

born in Elmira, N. Y., and was a 
daughter of Samuel L. Clemens (‘Mark 
Twain’). When she was a small child 
her family moved 
to Hartford, 
Conn., where she 
attended the pub- 
lic school for one 
year, after which 
her education was 


placed in the 
hands of a gov- 
erness. At the 


age of five Mme. 
Clemens asked to 
be allowed to take 
piano lessons, but 
her request was 
not granted until 
a year later. She 
continued her 
study of this in- 
strument until, at 
the age of fifteen, 
she was taken to Berlin, where she 
studied under Moriz Moszkowski for two 
years. This was followed by about the 
same period of study with Leschetizky in 
Vienna. Her penchant for imitating 
famous singers of the day was the cause 


Clara Clemens 














of her abandoning her studies for a 
career as a pianist and entering upon 
that of a singer. Alice Barbi was present 
at one of the impromptu exhibitions 
which Mme. Clemens was in the habit of 
presenting in private for her own amuse- 
ment and that of her friends, and it was 
on the famous soprano’s advice that she 
decided to become a concert singer. Mme. 
Clemens began the study of the voice 
with Marianne Brandt in Vienna, and 
continued with Blanche Marchési in Lon- 
don and Frieda Ashforth and Delia Va- 
leri in New York. Various illnesses of 
herself and in her family interrupted her 
study, and it was not until 1909 that she 
made her début in Florence, Italy. A 
complete rest from singing occupied a 
period of about five years. In 1914 Mme. 
Clemens made her American début in an 
Eastern city. Shortly after this a New 
York first appearance took place in 
Mendelssohn Hall. Munich, Germany, 
was the scene of her first appearance 
with orchestra. Mme. Clemens was mar- 
ried to Ossip Gabrilowitsch on Oct. 6, 
1909, in Redding, Conn. She has toured 
Germany in recital and has sung in 
numerous other European musical cen- 
ters. Her husband has acted as accom- 
panist in many of her recitals. 
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moments in “Boris” the genius of the 
man, 

With one exception, the remainder of 
the cast brought familiar faces and 
equally familiar voices. Frances Alda, 


appearing for the first time this season, . 


sang Margherita with her accustomed 
success. Frances Peralta as Elena, 
Kathleen Howard as Marta, and the two 
tenor indispensables, Angelo Bada *#~4 
Giordano Paltrinieri, as Wagner and 
Nereo, coped ably with the demands 
made upon them. A newcomer, Mary 
Bonetti, did nicely as Pantalis, whose 
only utterance is in the duet, “La Luna 
Immobile,” with Elena. Attractive dances 
again added to the wistful charm of the 
Greek scene, one of the most effective 
pictures to be seen on any stage. 


The audience, of capacity proportions, 
recalled both Chaliapin and Gigli many 
times, and paid ‘Mme. Alda the tribute 
of exceptionally hearty applause after 
the prison air. o. 





DeBekker’s 


Music 
and 


Musicians 





An Encyclopaedic Dictionary 
of terms commonly used in 
music, from all languages; 
biographies of all important 
musicians, living or dead, pro- 
portionate in length to their 
achievements; articles on the 
theory of music, couched in 
simple language; the stories 
of the operas in greater num- 
ber than will be found in any 
work solely devoted to the 
opera. 


While rigorous condensation 
has been necessary, accuracy 
is the main object of this book. 


The only work with a single 
alphabetical arrangement and 
a system of cross referencing 
so simple that the entire con- 
tents of the book are at once 
available. 


The style is uniform through- 
out. 


Well printed and substantially 
bound in cloth. Octavo, 765 
pages, $6 net. 


Liberal Discounts to Music 
Schools and Teachers. 








NICHOLAS L. BROWN 
15 West 37th St., New York 


“Meistersinger” as a Spectacle 


He who can find pleasure only in a 
flawless performance of “Die Meister- 
singer” probably must be content to 
await this as among the paradisiacal 
delights of the life to come. He would 
scarcely have found it in the representa- 
tion at the Metropolitan Saturday after- 
noon, the first given Wagner’s comedy- 
in-music this season. But for those who 
are content to take the best at hand, and 
leave Edenic joys for their less corporeal 
days, the superb manner in which the 
Metropolitan has mounted “Meister- 
singer,” uniting with the magic of its 
music the visual appeal of the most 
sumptuous pageantry, proffered an after- 
noon rich in experience for eye and ear. 
It was a performance that ended better 
than it began. The first act, always the 
most difficult, was heavy-footed; the 
second only a little less so. But the 
third, where spectacle was given the 
reins, was exhilarating and stirring. 

An eleventh hour indisposition took 
Clarence Whitehill out of the cast and 
substituted Paul Bender as Sachs. Léon 
Rothier was summoned from his usual 
haunts in the faubourgs of French opera 
to relieve Bender of his erstwhile obliga- 
tions as Pogner. Long familiar in Cen- 
tral Europe, the Sachs of Bender was 
revealed as a portrait rich in quiet de- 
tail, of pictorial effectiveness and prof- 
fering more than a little of that mellow 
humanity which is the cardinal quality 
of the réle. Vocally it had defects in- 
herent in the singer’s manner of tone 
production and it shared with others of 
the cast a certain lassitude which was 
not altered by the efforts of Conductor 
Artur Bodanzky to accelerate tempi. In- 
deed, it was to be suspected that not a 
little of the lack of spirit in the first act 
was attributable to the absence of in- 
cisiveness and sting from the playing of 
the orchestra, excellent as was _ the 
quality of the ensemble. 

Elisabeth Rethberg sang Eva with 
much beauty of tone, and Marion Telva, 
a new Magdalene, was vocally a worthy 
companion. Rudolf Laubenthal’s Wal- 
ther had its good points, chiefly those 
of routine. Mr. Rothier’s Pogner was 
not to be numbered among his best 
achievements, though sincerely felt and 
sung. The Beckmesser of Gustav 
Schuetzendorf suffered from over-empha- 
sis and clowning—a fault also found 
with the antics of the apprentices. The 
David of George Meader, of all the por- 
trayals, had the most to commend in 
spirit, singing and_ characterization. 
Others in the cast were Carl Schlegel, 
Max Bloch, Angelo Bada, Max Altglass, 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Louis d’Angelo, 
Paolo Ananian, James Wolfe, William 
Gustafson and Arnold Gabor. 

_ The chorus must be praised for its fine 
singing of the opening chorale and of 
the tribute to Sachs in the final scene; 
and there was no lack of tonal quality 
in the orchestral pronouncement of the 
delicious music of the summer night, or 
the introduction to the third act, which 
innumerable repetitions never rob of 
its haunting beauty. But surely the 
stage management can improve the scene 
of the street fracas, which found all the 
animation relegated to a little central 
group while the large chorus lined itself 
up like a battalion of grenadiers on the 
parade ground. One wondered, too, if 
Sach’s house was a young women’s 
seminary, so numerous were the fem- 
inine faces that appeared from its 
windows. - & 


An Excellent “Rigoletto” 


“Rigoletto,” on Saturday’ evening, 
was the fourteenth repertoire opera 
given during the first two weeks of the 
Metropolitan season. As Tullio Serafin 
saw it “Rigoletto” was no pallid tale of 
intrigue in dukedom; it was a _ blood- 
curdling melodrama with an emphasis 
on fate and superstition. Giuseppe De 
Luca’s sinister Rigoletto and Queena 
Mario’s bewitching Gilda helped to sus- 
tain the illusion. 

One of Mr. Serafin’s outstanding ac- 
complishments in the short time he has 
been at the Metropolitan has been mak- 
ing flesh and blood drama out of faded 
librettos and, just as his “Tosca” was a 


melodramatic thriller, so was his “Rigo- 
letto” a tense and harrowing adventure. 
Mr. Serafin has restored several of the 
cuts in the score, notably the duet in the 
final act, after the murder of Gilda. 
Giuseppe De Luca in the title réle and 
Queena Mario as Gilda carried off the 
dramatic honors of the performance. 
The contrasts of the malevolent buffoon 
and the utterly charming girl were subtle 
and finished. Miss Mario sang with an 
easy unconsciousness of the difficulties of 
her part and Mr. De Luca was, as 
always, superb. Miguel Fleta was a 
vocally effective Duke, winning salvos of 
applause for “La Donna e Mobile”; 
Jeanne Gordon was the Maddalena, 
José Mardones Sparafucile and Paolo 
Ananian Monterone. The rest of the 
cast included Minnie Egener, Millo Picco, 
Giordano Palrinieri, Vincenzo Reschig- 
lian, Nanette Guilford and Paolina 
Tomisani. B. H. 


“Samson” in Concert Form 


The Sunday night concert at the 
Metropolitan on Nov. 16 took the form 
of an oratorio performance of “Samson 
et Dalila” and was made the occasion of 
two débuts in this opera house, that of 
Martin Oehman, who sang the réle of 
Samson, and of Vicente Ballester, ap- 
pearing as the High Priest. Mr. Oeh- 
man, disclosing a tenor of well-knit 
quality and sufficient volume, sang in an 
artistic style and with admirable re- 
straint throughout. Samson’s plaint in 
the last act was given in true heroic 
manner, but Mr. Oehman was not less 
successful in the more lyric passages 
with Dalila. Mr. Ballester, chiefly known 
as a singer of Italian music, which he 
has sung with success in other companies 
than the Metropolitan, adapted himself 
quickly to the changed requirements of 


the French school and an oratorio pro- 
duction. 

As Dalila, Margaret Matzenauer sang 
with opulent and well-controlled tone 
and with the finish which audiences 
have learned to expect from her. The 
three big arias allotted to Dalila were 
beautifullv interpreted and marked by 
the distinction which this artist always 
brings to her work. Carl Schlegel as 
Abimélech and Léon Rothier as the Old 
Hebrew were perfectly in the musical 
picture, and measures written for the 
three Philistines were well sung by 
Giordano Paltrinieri, Max Altglass and 
Vincenzo Reschiglian. 

Giuseppe Bamboschek conducted, get- 
ting the best results from both chorus 
and orchestra. D. B. 





Isa Kremer Gives Recital in Montreal 


MONTREAL, Nov. 15.—Although it was 
necessary for her to cancel two recital 
engagements in order to do so, Isa 
Kremer, singer of ballads and folk- 


songs, had the honor to open the concert 
season here at the Orpheum Theater, 
Nov. 9. The concert was under the local 
direction of J. A. Ganvin and was given 
to a capacity audience. The artist re- 
ceived a tremendous ovation. She was 
especially successful in her English and 
French numbers. Following the recital, 
Mr. Ganvin reengaged Miss Kremer for 
a return recital in March and also for 
appearances in Ottawa and Quebec. 





Ethyl Hayden Sings in Westerly, R. I. 


WESTERLY, R. I., Nov. 15.—Ethyl Hay- 
den, soprano, was heard recently in an 
interesting recital in the auditorium of 
the high school. Miss Hayden sang for 
a large audience that clamored for 
more and caused her to add many en- 
cores. The beauty and clarity of her 
voice and the finish of her style were 
among the outstanding excellences of 
her work. 
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Kathryn Meisle 


Scores in ‘La Gioconda”’ at the opening per- 
formance of Chicago Civic Opera Company 


November 5th, 1924 


Excerpts from the Press. 


Kathryn Meisle has one of THE GREAT CONTRALTO 
VOICES OF THE PRESENT. 
Glenn Dillard Gunn (Chicago Herald Examiner) 


DISTINGUISHED HERSELF as an ABLE MEMBER OF 
THE COMPANY—her VOICE was EXCELLENTLY RICH 
—her IMPERSONATION of the Blind Mother was ADMIRA- 
Eugene Stinson (Chicago Daily Journal) 


Kathryn Meisle as ‘“‘Cieca”’ gave a FINE VOCAL and an EQUAL- 
LY MERITORIOUS DRAMATIC PERFORMANCE. 
Maurice Rosenfeld (Chicago Daily News) 


Kathryn Meisle DISPLAYED A WEALTH OF TONE LAST 
Paul R. Martin (Chicago Journal of Commerce) 


Her TONE WAS MELLOW AND WELL SUSTAINED. 
Karleton Hackett (Chicago Evening Post) 


Kathryn Meisle was an exceiient Cieca. 
Herman Devries (Chicago Evening American) 


Report would be INCOMPLETE UNLESS IT TESTIFIED 
TO THE FINE SINGING of Miss Meisle as ““La Cieca.”’ 
Edward Moore (Chicago Tribune) 
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AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AFTER FEBRUARY 


Exclusive Management: Calvin M. Franklin, 280 Madison Ave., New York 
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Classic Dancing 


FINE ARTS STUDIO 


Room I1—315 Market Ave., N., Canton, O. 
JAN BOAL, Mer. 


Violin, Piano, Vocal, Operatic Coaching, Dramatic Art and 








WILLIAM STRASSNER 


Teacher of V oice—Concert—Oratorio 


Studio: 209 Cleveland Ave., S. W., Canton, O. 


Summer School-—Round Lake, N. Y.—July and August 


Baritone 
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Manhattan’s Weekly Concert List Rapidly Increases 


GAANIANALAAAAAA ALAA TAA ee 


WENTY-SIX recitals were given in New York’s concert halls during the 
past week and for the first time this season recitalists began to overflow 


into the theaters. 
pianists came next with five. 


The vocalists headed the list with eight recitals, and the 
Among concerts out of the ordinary was that 


of Wanda Landowska, who appeared in a double capacity as harpsichordist 


and pianist. 
chord with the Little Symphony. 


Louis Richards also played a Haydn Concerto on the harpsi- 
The Elshuco Trio began their Brahms 


Cycle, which they will give with the Festival Quartet, playing the entire 


set of Brahms’ Chamber Music. 


Shura Cherkassky, boy pianist, created 


something of a sensation in his New York début, and other recitalists were 
well received in well chosen programs. 


Virginia Carrington Thomas 


Virginia Carrington Thomas, organist, 
was heard in recital in the Town Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 10. Miss 
Thomas played a well-chosen program, 
beginning with the Fantasie and Fugue 
in G Minor and an arrangement of 
“Oh Man, Bewail Thy Fearful Sin,” 
by the same composer. A clever Canon 
by herself followed and a group of pieces 
by Georges Jacob, entitled “Les Heures 
Bourguignomes.” The program con- 
cluded with numbers by César Franck 
and Widor. Miss Thomas showed com- 
plete command of the resources of the 
instrument. She displayed admirable 
technic and her registration was clever 
and varied. The Bach Fugue was par- 
ticularly good and Miss Thomas’ Canon 
was also much applauded. as me 


Charles Naegele Makes Début 


Charles Naegele, pianist, made his re- 
cital début in New York in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 10, giving a 
program with only three items, the 
Busoni arrangement of Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in D for Organ, Chopin’s 
B Minor Sonata and Schumann’s Sym- 
phonic Etudes. Mr. Naegele is an ex- 
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Animal Crackers 


Sees ONE BE, Doc ccnecsees .40 
At the Well 

High, Gb; Low, Db........... 50 
Charity 

Hien, Abs Low, BD......cs0e. .40 
The Cunnin’ Little Thing 

Medium, F; Low, D.......... 40 
Do Not Go, My Love 

High, F#m.; Low, Dm........ 40 
Grandma’s Prayer 

Es Tce cea assem ieeeesss 40 
Happiness (A Joyful Song) 

0 EO 40 
May Night 

i PST TT TST Te 40 


Nature’s Holiday 
High, E; Medium, D; Low Bb. .75 


“Ton Coeur est un Tombeau” 
(Thy Heart Is Like a Tomb) 


High, Fm.; Low, Cm......... 40 
When We Were Parted 
Bene, GOS EIOW BBs cece cccces 50 


G. SC H I RMER, Inc. 


NEW YORK 





cellent pianist. He has a clear, ringing 
tone, which sometimes, however, grows 
a trifle hard. The Fugue was splendidly 
played and the difficult octave passage 
in the left hand in the restatement was 
amazingly well done. The whole Fugue 
was most interesting. The Sonata, less 
mathematical and less impressive tech- 
nically, seemed a little studied at first, 
as though the player had not quite made 
the transition from Bach to Chopin, but 
he speedily remedied this and gave a 
very satisfying performance of the 
work. The Symphonic Studies were 
varied in character and were technically 
good, the result being of high interest. 
The impression of Mr. Naegele is one 
of a pianist of high equipment and ob- 
vious sincerity, and there is no doubt 
that big things await him. J. A. H. 


Landowska and the Harpsichord 


It is not to music of the early classical 
period that the hardened concert-goer 
usually looks for thrills, but when Wanda 
Landowska plays compositions of Bach, 
Pachelbel, Telemann, Rameau and Cou- 
perin on the harpsichord, emotional 
agitation of the finer sort is not lacking. 

Mme. Landowska gave one of her 
unique recitals in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 
10, playing Bach’s transcription of Vi- 
valdi’s Concerto in D, Rameau’s “Hen,” 
a Bourrée by Telemann and Bach’s 
Chromatic Fantasie and Fugue on the 
harpsichord, and the last-named com- 
poser’s Partita in C Minor on the piano. 
Technically her performance was beyond 
reproach, while from a purely musical 
standpoint it glowed with an inward fire. 
The breadth and depth of the Bach Fan- 
tasie were as clearly revealed as if the 
instrument had been an organ instead 
of a tinkling harpsichord; and _ the 
Bourrée reflected the highly imaginative 
sense of “barbaric beauty” which, ac- 
cording to the program notes, the com- 
poser felt when taking part in national 
dances in Cracow. The variety of tone 
color which Mme. Landowska brings out 
of her chosen instrument is as amazing 
as the range of her emotional power is 
satisfying. Then, for pictorial humor 
and wit, the finesse of her playing of 
the “Hen” éould not have been bettered. 

A large audience listened with close 
attention and applauded with that spon- 
taneity which indicates deep-seated en- 
joyment. : 


Clara Clemens’ Third Recital 


Clara Clemens gave the third of her 
series of seven recitals illustrating the 
“Development of Song” in the Town 
Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 11, with 
Walter Golde at the piano. Mme. 
Clemens’ program was concerned with 
the composers of Romantic Song, and 
nearly half of it was of Schubert songs. 
Mendelssohn was represented by two 
songs, including “On Wings of 
Song,” which always seems more effec- 
tive in piano transcription, and the re- 
mainder of the group was of four well- 
selected Schumann numbers. The final 
group included Liszt’s syrupy “O Lieb 
so Lang,” better known as the “Lie- 
bestraum,” and songs by Cornelius and 
Franz. } a ee  F 


Olga Samaroff in Recital 


Olga Samaroff, pianist, was the attrac- 
tion at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon 
of Nov. 11. Mme. Samaroff’s program 
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began with one of the earlier Beethoven 
Sonatas, a Mendelssohn Song Without 
Words and the Brahms E Flat Rhapsody 
with its martial, declamatory swing. It 
included as well the Chopin B Minor 
Sonata, already played very often this 
year, and shorter pieces by Rach- 
maninoff, Mary Howe, Paul Juon and 
Liapounoff. Mme. Samaroff confirmed 
previous impressions in regard to her 
excellent technic and good, although not 
exceptionally large or singing, tone. She 
was happiest in the Scherzo from the 
Chopin Sonata, which was a marvel of 
velvety dexterity. She is also to be con- 
gratulated for not taking the word 
“Largo” too seriously in the following 
movement. But most beautiful of all 
was Mme. Samaroff’s playing of the 
Chopin F Major Study from Op. 25, as 
an encore to the Sonata. It was a lovely 
picture of the sun slanting in the west, 
as well as a thing to wonder at for its 
mastery of many technical problems 
such as that of bringing out the theme 
now with the thumb, now with the fifth 
finger, at the same time making all sorts 
of difficult skips and jumps. A large 
and demonstrative audience remained to 
hear Mme. Samaroff play numerous en- 
cores, besides demanding them during 
the recital. W. S. 


Crystal Waters and Chalif Dancers 


Crystal Waters, mezzo-soprano, ap- 
peared in concert at the Hotel Roosevelt 
together with pupils of the Chalif Rus- 
sian Normal School of Dancing on Nov. 
11. Miss Waters’ program was a sum- 
mary of song literature from the Seventh 
Century to the present day. She began 
with the air from Bach’s Pfingst Can- 
tata, the remainder of the first group 
containing songs by Durante, Gluck and 
Handel. The second and third groups 
were by composers born during the 
Eighteenth Century, and the final group 
by composers now living. Miss Waters 
displayed a fine voice well trained and 
discrimination in the selection of her 
program, which she interpreted cleverly, 
and she was the recipient of much ap- 
plause. The dancers taking part in the 
program were Anne Griffin, Verna Wat- 
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Scores in Brilliant Piano Recital I 
“For an hour and a half held a large audience entranced by playing i 
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son and Margaret, Edward and Sonny 
Chalif, who were seen in solo and en- 
semble dances. Carroll Hollister and 
Jascha Lamoos were at the piano. 

J. A. H. 


The Flonzaleys Return 


You could tell by the crowded state 
of Aeolian Hall on Tuesday evening of 
last week that something important was 
on foot. In fact, it was nothing less 
than the return for the season of the 
Flonzaley Quartet, and lovers of cham- 
ber music rejoiced and came early to 
their seats. There was no apparent 
change in the Flonzaleys. The same fine 
balance, the same admirable tone, the 
same precision and tonal shading, these 
qualities were again noticeable. Yet 
there was a new face. Adolfo Betti, 
Alfred Pochon and Iwan D’Archambeau 
were in their accustomed chairs. Felicien 
D’Archambeau was the _ viola-player, 
taking the place of Louis Bailly. 

The ensemble celebrated the opening 
of its series by presenting a new work 
by Albert Spalding, played from manu- 
script and for the first time. In this 
Quartet in E Minor, Op. 10, it might be 
said, and in no derogatory way, that the 
composer is a fine violinist. Of course, 
it is only to be expected that Mr. Spald- 
ing would write well for the strings. 
He has written amazingly well. He 
knows what he can get out of a fiddle, 
and he gets it. 

The first two movements exhibit de- 
cided modernist tendencies and the _ in- 
fluence of some modern writers. Later 
Mr. Spalding gets a little more conserva- 
tive, and the result is a more formal] 
treatment. His Andante con moto is 
decidedly the best movement, and the 
final Allegro giusto is also very effec- 
tive. But it might be said that the 
whole thing is very effective. His tech- 
nical knowledge of the violin serves as 
a guide in some striking passages. His 
use of harmonics is one notable feature 
Altogether it was interesting music. 

The concert opened with the Beethoven 
Quartet in B Flat, Op. 18, No. 6, and 
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forgetfulness. 


which had everything to commend and nothing to condemn. 


Hall, vibrant, magnetic and possessed of the indescribable something ih 
that transforms everything that comes under her touch. * * * Bril- il 
liant, scintillating, caressingly tender, majestically sombre and delight- 
fully playful * * * reflected every mood with abandon and self- | 
Brahms glorified would sum up the whole situation.” : | 


Frances i 





Erie Daily Times, Oct. 29th, 1924 


Personification of Talent and Youth 


“Conspicuous talent, sincerity and modesty occupied the center of | 


the stage. 


Frances Hall delighted a large audience. 





matured and deepened, her technic is secure * * * playing has taken 
on warmth. She understands the essentials of a caressing legato and | 


knows how to saturate her tone with a constant stream of luscious color.’’ 


Her playing has | 
| 








Erie Dispatch-Herald, Oct. 29th, 1924 
os ’ 





Aeolian Hall Recital, Monday Afternoon, Nov. 24th, 1924 





| Direction of EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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closed with the Schubert in D Minor. 
The playing in these familiar works was 
beautiful. The Beethoven was followed 
by applause which brought the four 
many times to the front of the platform. 
The Spalding work was received with 
another demonstration. The “Death 
and the Maiden” variations in the last 
of the three numbers were superbly done. 
And now subscribers must wait with as 
much patience as they can muster for 
the second concert of the Flonzaleys. 

Pr. G. &. 


Huberman in First Recital 


Bronislaw Huberman brought a fervor 
to his playing that delighted the large 
audience, in a holiday mood, at his first 
concert on the evening of Armistice Day 
at Carnegie Hall. Schumann’s Second 
Sonata, the Goldmark Concerto and a 
popular group of Tchaikovsky, Chopin 
and Sarasate made up the program. 

The Schumann Mr. Huberman played 
with a vigorous sweep that brought life 
and rhythm into the duller moments and 
again with the grace and delicacy which 
the second movement demands, the result 
being exceedingly satisfactory. In the 
Goldmark Concerto he gained further 
impetus, and from then on his technical 
facility equaled his emotional power. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Sérénade Melancolique” 
brought forth a fluent lyricism. A poetic 
interpretation of Mr. Huberman’s tran- 
scriptions of two Chopin Waltzes followed, 
and the program ended in a gay, spirited 
performance of two Sarasate dances 
which had an authentic Spanish ring. 
The large audience was obviously de- 
lighted and included in its appreciative 
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applause the work of Siegfried Schultze, 
Mr. Huberman’s accompanist. 
H. M. 


Grace Leslie Sings 


A most attractive program was pre- 
sented by Grace Leslie, contralto, in her 
recital in the Town Hall on Tuesday 
evening of last week. It was admirably 
arranged to afford a contrast in moods, 
and the young singer was successful in 
meeting the various demands on her. 
Opening with a number of old songs in 
English, she at once mixed the grave 
with the gay. In the fourth and last 
group she returned to English after an 
excursion among the Continental tongues, 
but kept to modern works by composers 
on this side of the Atlantic. 

There was a group of songs in German 
which included Mozart’s hardy but 
tender annual “Das  Veilchen” and 
Franz’s “Im Herbst.” A French group 
listed Ravel’s “Flute Enchantée,” Bru- 
neau’s “Pavane,” Fourdrain’s “Souf- 
france” and Delibes’ “Trois Fillettes de 
Cadiz.” The Old English numbers in- 
cluded “There Were Three Ravens” and 
“Come Lassies and Lads.” And the last 
group was made up of Housman’s “Song 
of the Old Mother” and Stringfield’s “Fly 
Low, Vermilion Dragon” (both in manu- 
script), Chadwick’s “O Love and Joy,” 
Harris’ “Cupboard” and La Forge’s 
“Song of the Open.” 

Miss Leslie has a rich, full-toned voice, 
capable of much shading, and its quality 
was admirably demonstrated in the 
ballad of the “Three Ravens.” This was 
fine singing with admirable enunciation. 
She managed the sprightly phrases of 
“Come Lassies and Lads” very well, and 
another number that stood out was the 
Mozart song. The audience showed 
marked appreciation. Conal O’C. Quirke 
provided skillful accompaniments, and 
Lamar Stringfield played flute obbligatos 
to the Ravel and his own song. 


Harriet Eells Creates Fine Impression 


Harriet Eells, a young soprano from 
Cleveland, made her first New York re- 
cital appearance in Aeolian Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 12 before an audience 
of unusual size. Miss Eells had pre- 
pared carefully for this appearance, and 
her voice as well as her program gave 
ample evidence of this fact. The voice 
itself, though designated as mezzo-so- 
prano, seems more of a soprano in 
quality. It is well placed throughout, 
with a beautiful roundness in the higher 
register that is very pleasing, and she 
also sings her low notes without making 
them sound like a contralto. 

Miss Eells began her program with 
the well-known air from Lully’s “Ama- 
dis,” singing it very beautifully. The 
best song of her first group, however, 
was Mozart’s “Quando Miro,” which was 
given with lovely tone and smooth legato. 
In the German group Brahms’ “An ein 
Veilchen was well sung and Wolf’s “Auf 
dem Griinen Balkon.” Miss Eells’ French 
is especially good and she sang Rhené- 
Baton’s “Il Pleut des Petales de Fleurs” 
particularly well, getting all its senti- 
ment without becoming sentimental. In 


her final group she returned to Italian 
for her first two _ songs, Respighi’s 
“Stornellatrice” and “Invito alla Danza,” 
and finished up with songs by Griffes, 
Carpenter and Homer. 

Miss Eells’ recital was something 
more than just a début. She promises 
excellent things when experience has 
matured her natural gifts, which have 
been well developed by careful training, 
and she will undoubtedly become a 


popular and valuable concert artist. 
J. A. H. 


Harry Anik, Pianist 


Harry Anik, pianist, was heard in a 
début recital in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Nov. 12. Mr. Anik began 
with MacDowell’s “Sonata Tragica,” 
which he played exceedingly well and 
with evident devotion to the work. The 
Largo was a particularly satisfying 
piece of playing. Mr. Anik followed the 
Sonata with a “Suite en Forme de So- 
nate.” by Joseph Jongen, listed as having 
its first performance. The work is in 
four movements, with the _ sub-titles 
“Sonatine,” “La Neige sur la Fagne,” 
“Meneut Dansé” and “Rondeau.” Of 
these the second and fourth were the 
most interesting and probably the best 
played, though the artist’s work through- 
out the program was of a high order. 
Ravel’s “Jeux d’Eaux” and the Thir- 
teenth Rhapsodie of Liszt composed the 
final group. Mr. Anik has evidently 
made a close study of modern French 
music, as the Ravel was superlatively 
well played. The Liszt made a brilliant 
close to the program. J. A. H. 


Shura Cherkassky Impresses 


Shura Cherkassky, a lad of some 
twelve years who was discovered in Bal- 
timore and who has appeared in concert 
in various cities, made his New York 
début in Aeolian Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 12. 

Child musicians are usually a weari- 
ness to the spirit, but in this case the 
reverse was true. Master Cherkassky 
played like a veteran in every way. He 
has already a well-developed technic and 
a tone of amazing size, but most of all 
the lad’s musicianship was evident in his 
sense of phrase and the manner in which 
he emphasized little dramatic points 
with a bit of rubato or an instantaneous 
coloring of his tone. These are things 
which cannot be taught in all cases; the 
best trained student will slip up on them. 
but in every place where one looked 
forward to a nuance young Cherkassky 
produced it. The program was well 
chosen and contained no deeply emo- 
tional works. The only piece of this 
sort was the “Liebestraum” of Liszt, 
which was given as an encore and which 
was the least interesting of the evening. 
Handel’s Variations in D Minor, Godow- 
sky’s arrangement of the Rameau Tam- 
bourin and Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” formed the first group. The 
second was entirely of Chopin, five pieces 
of which the E Minor Nocturne, Op. 72, 
No. 1, and the A Flat Major Etude were 
the most interesting. In both of these 
Master Cherkassky did some astonish- 
ingly mature playing. The young art- 
ist’s “Prélude Pathétique” in the final 
group proved interesting and was great- 
ly applauded. Liszt’s “Rigoletto” Para- 
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phrase made a brilliant ending to the 
program. é. A. Be 


Ida Deck Makes Début 


Ida Deck, a young pianist who has 
won prizes not only for her piano play- 
ing but also for compositions, appeared 
in recital in Aeolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Nov. 13. Miss Deck began her 
program with Bach’s G Minor English 
Suite, which was a trifle blurred though 
played with good tone. Mozart’s “Pas- 
torale Variée,” which is not a monu- 
mentally interesting piece, followed, and 
an arrangement by Seiss of a German 
Dance in G by Beethoven. Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Op. 31, was well played with 
clear understanding. The third group 
comprised an Etude in A Flat by Liadoff, 
a Barcarrole by Rachmaninoff, Balakir- 
ieff’s arrangement of Glinka’s “The 
Lark” and her own prize piece, a set 
of clever Variations. The final group 
was of three Chopin numbers. 

Throughout her recital Miss Deck ex- 
hibited musicianship of a high order. 
She played, when well into her program, 
with a poise and authority unusual in 
a débutante. Her tone is musical and 
she manages her fortissimos without im- 
pairing that quality. Her recital was 
an enjoyable one and an audience of 
size manifested its appreciation in much 
applause. 6: ay 


The First “Artistic Morning” 


The first of a series of “Artistic 
Mornings” to be given under the man- 
agement of Andres de Segurola at the 
Plaza Hotel took place on the morning 
of Nov. 13, the artists being Elisabeth 
Rethberg, soprano of the Metropolitan; 
Sylvia Lent, violinist, and the De Reszke 
Singers, the last named a male quartet 
consisting of Hardesty Johnson and 
Erwyn Mutch, tenors; Floyd Townsley, 
baritone, and Sigurd Nelson, bass. 

Miss Lent began the program with 
the Vitali Chaconne, after which the 
quartet sang a group of early English 
and French pieces. Miss Rethberg then 
sang Agathe’s aria from “Freischiitz,” 
and Miss Lent played a group of short 
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New York’s Orchestral Fare Is Provided 
by Philharmonic and State Symphony 


HANNUANUNNUANUANEAU HAAN OANEAANEAAN AAA EA SELENA 


ITH the New York Symphony away 
on tour and no visiting orchestras, 
only four symphonic programs were 
given in New York during the past week, 


exclusive, that is, of the educational con- 
certs. Two of these were of peculiar 
individual interest through the unusual 
character of the programs, Mr. Stransky 
having given a concert with only two 
symphonies and nothing else, and, again, 
a program by Smetana and Dvorak in 
honor of the centenary of the birth of 
the former. This latter concert also in- 
augurated the series of the State Sym- 
phony in the Metropolitan Opera House 
to be given on Sunday afternoons. 


A Two-Symphony Program 


Josef Stransky led his men through 
a familiar and well beloved program on 
Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 11, in Carnegie 
Hall. Two symphonies, the Brahms E 
Minor and the Tchaikovsky B Minor, 
comprised it. The “Pathétique” is an old 
love of Mr. Stransky’s, as well as of quite 
a few other conductors. In fact, he could 
hardly wait to perform it, and the 
Brahms suffered somewhat thereby. The 
band has gained considerably in what 
might be be called momentum since last 
year. The ’cellos play very beautifully, 
indeed, and were one of the redeeming 
features of the somewhat hasty Brahms 


movement was played. Mr. Stransky’s 
reading of the “Pathétique” needs no 
description. He probably holds the 
world’s record for the number of per- 
formances of this work. It was, on the 
whole, a fine performance of the some- 
what over-popular work. W.S. 


The Philharmonic Again 


Music of many moods was played with 
understanding by the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Willem van 
Hoogstraten in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 13. 
At the top of the list stood Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture,” and last, in lineal 
descent, came Brahms’ First Symphony. 
Between were placed Debussy’s “Rondes 
de Printemps” and the tone-poem, “Don 
Juan,” by Richard Strauss. 

To say that this program was played 
with the technical skill and warmth of 
tone for which the Philharmonic is noted 
is to repeat an oft-told tale. But this 
was not all. Throughout every number 
sympathetic insight into the purport of 
the music was in evidence. Perhaps Mr. 
van Hoogstraten was moré successful as 
an interpreter of Strauss than of De- 
bussy, but the poetry of Debussy’s score 
did not elude him; and the care he be- 
stowed upon his readings of Beethoven 
and Brahms carried conviction. 

The audience testified by its applause 
to an agreement with the conductor’s 








performance. Another was the excellent interpretations. The program was re- 
precision with which the Allegro giocoso peated the next afternoon. D. B. 
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Stojowski Plays Own Work 


Sigismund Stojowski played his own 
piano concerto at the Sunday afternoon 
concert of the Philharmonic on Nov. 16 
in Carnegie Hall, and made up by the 
interest of his playing for the occasional 
lacks in his composition. It is not a 
new work and it is decidedly not a mod- 
ern one. It has bits of deep singing 
melody and others of what are mere 


tunefulness. The Prologue, the An- 
dante movement, has a certain soft 
beauty in the Grieg manner. The 


Scherzo is gay, tripping, demonstrating 
now virtuosity and now Victor Herbert. 
The final movement is a theme and varia- 
tions and, although it gives Mr. Stojowski 
an opportunity for some effective piano 
solo work, like most variations, it ex- 
hausts the theme before its time. 

An audience that more than filled Car- 
negie Hall applauded Mr. Stojowski, for 
he played with a dexterity and, in the 
slower passages, with a lingering full 
tone that was admirable. Many of the 
music-lovers missed the third “Leonore” 
Overture, with which Mr. van Hoog- 
straten opened a typically Sunday after- 
noon program, but all of them stayed for 
the “Pathétique,” with which he ended it. 
It was only the second performance of 
the Tchaikovsky work this season, but 
it was the second within the week and 
the enthusiasm it brought forth carried 
the silent promise that it will be done 
many times more. H. M. 


A Bohemian Program 


In honor of the centenary of the birth 
of Smetana, Josef Stransky chose works 
by him as well as Dvorak’s ““New World” 
Symphony for his opening program of 
the series of concerts by the State Sym- 
phony in the Metropolitan Opera House 
on Sunday afternoons during the season. 
The “Bartered Bride” Overture, of 
course, was heard, and the beautiful 
symphonic poem, “The Moldau,” as well 
as two other less well-known tone poems, 
“Bohemia’s Fields and Groves” and 
“Vysehrad,” all three from the cycle, 
“My Country.” All this delightful music 
was played with finish and with en- 
thusiasm by Mr. Stransky, the charac- 
teristic folk rhythms eliciting storms of 
applause from the many Bohemians 
(which is not to say denizens of Green- 
wich Village) who were present in large 
numbers. The “New World” was given 
a performance familiar to all who heard 
Mr. Stransky conduct it when at the 
head of the Philharmonic. The Largo 
was played lovingly and was a really 
moving bit. The entire program was re- 
ceived with much applause by a large 
audience. d. & Bi. 
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Events of the Week in 
New York Concert Halls 
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pieces. The quartet gave the fifth group 
of modern numbers, and Miss Rethberg 
closed the program in a group of Strauss 
songs. A “Fifteen Minutes of Causerie 
by a well-known dramatic star,” an- 
nounced on the program, was omitted. 
Max Jaffe accompanied Miss Lent, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, Miss Rethberg. 
Miss Lent’s playing of her two groups 
was of a high order of excellence, win- 
ning encores after both. She has matured 
very remarkably since her first appear- 
ance here a year or so ago and is on 
the road to becoming one of the most 
valued American violinists. Mme. Reth- 
berg was in excellent voice and she sang 
superbly in both her aria and her song 
group, being recalled for encores in both 
eases. The De Reszke Singers are an 
exceedingly interesting group. Being 
trained vocally by the same teacher, the 
quality of their voices is of remarkable 
homogeneity and their shading is done 
as one man. They manage also to put 
an atmosphere of intimacy into their 
work by singing their accompanied num- 
bers grouned nonchalantly around the 
piano while Mr. Johnson plays the ac- 
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companiments. They have appeared 
extensively in England and on the Con- 
tinent and bid fair to equal their Eu- 
ropean successes in their native land. 

J. A. H. 


Nicholas Medtner Plays 


Nicholas Medtner, Russian composer- 
pianist, appeared in his first recital of 
piano music in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 13. This was Mr. Medtner’s 
second appearance in this country, the 
first having been at the recent concert 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra when he 
played his C Minor Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Medtner, as upon the previous occasion, 
revealed himself as a_ well-equipped, 
serious minded musician. Fully half of 
the program was made up of original 
compositions, consisting of six Marchen 
from various opuses and three dances 
from “Forgotten Motives.” The former 
were more gnomish than fairylike and 
are like all of this composer’s works, 
written with a fine knowledge of what 
on the piano is effective and what isn’t. 
The fairies overran their territory, how- 
ever, and were easily confused with the 
“Forgotten Motives.” These last are 
not particularly well named. 

A modicum of classics also. appeared 
upon the program. Mr. Medtner began 
the evening with a brisk reading of the 
Chopin Fantasy. Two Scarlatti Sonatas 
were well played and the Beethoven 
“Appassionata” received its just due 
from the hands of the pianist. The 
audience was quite captivated. 

W. S. 


Mme. Ettore Cadorin 


Mme. Ettore Cadorin, contralto, was 
head in a début recital in Aeolian Hall 
on the afternoon of Nov. 14. Mme. 
Cadorin was suffering from laryngitis 
and was compelled to apologize midway 
through her program. In view of her 
indisposition, any extended criticism of 
her work would be obviously unfair. 
Suffice it to say, however, that the voice 
is a fine one, of full, rich quality. Mme. 
Cadorin has an agreeable personality 
and interpretative ability well above 
the average, and in songs in which she 
could “sing over” her cold she was most 
effective; the Brahms “Sapphische Ode,” 
for instance, which was very well sung. 
It is to be hoped that Mme. Cadorin will 
be heard again when in full possession 
of her vocal powers. Nicolai Schneer 
proved an efficient accompanist. 


a ee 8 
Brahms Chamber Cycle 


The Elshuco Trio with the Festival 
Quartet of South Mountain began on 
the evening of Nov. 14 a complete cycle 
of the chamber music of Johannes 
sgrahms. This series of eight concerts 
was given for the first time this summer 
at Pittsfield, Mass., under the patronage 
of Mrs. F. S. Coolidge, who is the spon- 
sor of both the Trio and the Quartet. 
The concert began with the C Minor 
Quartet for piano and strings and in- 
cluded the B Flat Quartet and the Trio 
in C, 

Despite the fact that the members of 
the chamber music ensemble are artists 
in their own right, there was no attempt 
at solo display but rather an effort to 
preserve a_ balanced harmony’ and 
serenity without which Brahms is not 
Brahms. William Kroll and _ Kar! 
Kraeuter, violins; Willem Willeke, 
cello; Aurelio Giorni, piano, and Hugo 
Kortschak, viola, played with a perfec- 
tion and an enthusiasm which made the 
concert not only historically interesting 
but musically provocative. It held 
forth the promise of the rest of Brahms 
played with the simplicity and devotion 
which these artists gave to these three 
works. H. M. 


“The Marriage of Figaro” 


The first concert of the Artists’ Series 
for the benefit of Music School Settle- 
ments was given on the evening of Nov. 
14 when William Wade Hinshaw’s Com- 
pany presented Mozart’s delightful opera 
buffa, “Le Nozzi di Figaro.” Because 
of electrical troubles the performance, 
scheduled to begin at 8.15, was delayed 
until almost nine o’clock. Mr. Knoch 
for this reason took the overture at a 
rather indigestible pace. This stight de- 
fect, however, was the only one of a 
thoroughly enjoyable evening. Alfred 
Valenti’s Count Almaviva was the out- 
standing performance of the evening 
from points of singing, diction and act- 
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ing. He made of the Count a perfectly 
human character. Figaro was portrayed 
by Pavel Ludikar in a highly artistic 
manner, with excellent vocal quality and 
dramatic ability. Editha Fleischer’s 
Susanna, although characterized by 
some rather Teutonic gestures, was very 
well sung. Celia Turrill received an 
ovation after the “Voi che sapete” aria 
of Cherubino, and the Countess Alma- 
viva of Clytie Hine was a dignified, 
aristocratic impersonation. Miss Turrill 
also doubled both in character and age 
as Marcellina. There was a good bit by 
Ralph Brainerd, who also led a double 
life as both Don Basilio and Don Curzio. 
Herman Gelhausen was amusing as 
Antonio, the gardener. The English 
translation was by H. O. Osgood and, 
except for a few uncalled for lines, was 
excellent. If memory serves, the Count 
proclaimed, in the first act, “Now I see 
where I am at!” Ernest Knoch alter- 
nated with the piano stool and the desk 
of the conductor with unbelievable celer- 


ity. 
Miron Poliakin in Recital 


Miron Poliakin, violinist, one of six 
winners of the Stadium Auditions held 
last August, appeared in recital in 
Aeolian Hall Saturday afternoon, Nov. 
15. Mr. Poliakin’s program was that of 
an artist of high standing. His reading 
of a Handel Sonata was impressive with 
its breadth, technical mastery and atten- 
tion to detail. The Allegro movement 
‘was especially enjoyable. Bach’s Chac- 
onne followed and was really interest- 
ing, despite the number of performances 
this work has had at less accomplished 
hands. Tchaikovsky’s “Sérénade Melan- 
colique” is likewise no stranger to the 
concert-goer and Saint-Saéns’ “Rondo 
Capriccioso” could not be labeled “first 
time,” but both works were successfully 
rejuvenated by the recitalist. The re- 
mainder of the program included works 


by Sarasate and Bruch. Harry Kauf- 
man’s accompaniments were a joy in 
themselves. — 5 


Heifetz First Concert 


There was a typical Heifetz audience 
to greet the popular violinist at his first 
concert of the season at Carnegie Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, Nov. 15, and he 
showed his gratitude for its appreciation 
by playing encores until it was dark 
outside and long past tea time. There 
is still the glamour of a pure detachment 
about Jascha Heifetz’s playing, a clas- 
sical robe with which he invests even 
the most trivial sentimentalities. He 
brought to an undistinguished program 
an aristocratic touch which almost 
seemed an intrinsic part of it. 

The Saint-Saéns’ First Sonata, with 
which he began, is thin and somewhat 
trite. Mr. Heifetz gave it a perform- 
ance which was worthy of a better work. 
In the Glazounoff Concerto he achieved 
an emotional mood and an appreciation 
of folk spirit, and then turned to frank 
tunefulness in the shorter pieces which 
followed. The Dont-Achron Etude No. 6 
and Joseph Achron’s “La Romanesca”’ 
were given their first performances. The 
latter is a charming bit of Renaissance 
gaiety and it was played with delicate 
humor. The Paganini Caprice No. 20, 
Cyril Seott’s “The Gentle Maiden” and 
Wieniawski’s Introduction and Taran- 
telle were among the shorter works 
which delighted the audience but which 
gave Mr. Heifetz no occasion to probe 
new depths. Among the innumerable 
encores Lili Boulanger’s “Cortége” con- 
tributed a note of more than opportunity 
for virtuosity. Isador Achron was an 
interesting accompanist. H. M. 


Maximilian Kerbel Sings 


Maximilian Kerbel, tenor, appeared for 
the first time in New York in recital in 
the Town Hall on Saturday evening, 
Nov. 15. Mr. Kerbel’s program was un- 
hackneyed and unambitious. He re- 













































vealed a tenor voice of soft, ingratiating 
quality which was heard to best advan- 
tage in the opening group, which in- 
cluded “Lungi Dal Caro Bene” by Secchi, 
“Le Nebbie” by Respighi and “O Del 
Mio Amato Ben” by Donaudy. The 
“Come un Bel” from “Andrea Chenier” 
followed and, notwithstanding a slight 
tremolo, it was very well sung. The 
third group was of German songs by 
Schumann, Erich Wolff and Georg Hen- 
schel, and the fourth by French and 
Russian composers. The final group was 
in English. Isabel Sprigg played ex- 
cellent accompaniments. W. S. 


Paul Whiteman 


When Paul Whiteman gave his first 
jazz concert last year he was greeted 
enthusiastically by the musical cognos- 
centi because he had George Gershwin’s 
“Rhapsody in Blue” on his program. At 
his first concert this season in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Nov. 15 the in- 
terest of his concert was again the 
“Rhapsody in Blue.” In this program 
Mr. Whiteman has made the mistake of 
playing music with pretensions, music 
that is not innately jazz and which does 
not demand the exotic technic of Mr. 
Whiteman’s players for its interpreta- 
tion. 

The “Rhapsody” is jazz, it is 
Broadway. And it is jazz not because 
Mr. Whiteman’s Orchestra was looking 
for program novelties, but because jazz 
is Mr. Gershwin’s natural medium. Jazz 
is foreign to Eastwood Lane, as it is 
to Mana Zucca; even the ingenuity of 
Ferdie Grofe’s orchestrations could not 
disguise their polite piano technic. Mr. 
Lane’s contribution included three pieces, 
“Persimmon Pucker,” the most effective 
in the jazz version because of its Negro 
derivation; “A Minuet for Betty Schuy- 
ler,” which lost its quaint dignity in the 
transcription, and “Sea Burial,” called 
“a marine tone painting.” Mana Zucca 
offered “Zouaves’ Drill” and “Waltz 
Brilliante,’ in which she played the 
piano part. Though banal, Miss Zucca’s 
Waltz was tuneful and the audience de- 
manded its repetition. 

Ferdie Grofe, the Whiteman orches- 
trator, who assuredly knows more about 
jazz arrangements than any of his 
fellows, appeared as a composer with a 
“tone poem” labeled “Broadway at 
Night” which was technically ingenious. 
But in the “Rhapsody” and in a group 
of popular songs from the Broadway 
successes Mr. Whiteman demonstrated 
that when jazz is jazz it- has a charm 
all its own. 

George Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in 
Blue” is at present the chief example 
of what Mr. Whiteman’s Boswells have 
learned to call the “American idiom.” 
It has a delightful insouciance, a tongue 
in the cheek gesture, that dispels all 
thought of pose and pretense and it re- 
mains the feature of Mr. Whiteman’s 
concert, which demands a jazz orchestra. 


Again 


Francis Rogers Sings 


One of the most enjoyable recitals of 
the rapidly developing season was given 
by Francis Rogers, baritone, in the Town 
Hall on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 16. Mr. 


— — a 


Rogers is an aristocrat of song. His 
program, which was chosen with taste 
and care, included songs by composers 
of a great many countries. Bononcini’s 
“TL/esperto Nocchiero” and Handel’s “Thy 
Glorious Deeds” from “Samson” were 
beautiful examples of sustained delivery. 
An Old French “Cattle Song” was 
showered with well-merited applause. 
Ravel’s “The Everlasting Enigma” was 
sung with beautiful regard to nuance 
and color, as was the same composer's 
“Ronsard a son Cendrillon.” Ten 
American composers were represented 
on this enjoyable list, among them Mrs. 
Beach, Lemont, Luckstone, Engel and 
Clayton Johns, whose “Les deux 
Amours” was repeated. Kernochan’s 
“Smuggler’s Song” and the second Ravel 
work had also to be given again. Mr. 
Rogers sang throughout with his usual 
mastery of style, diction and insight. 
Isadore Luckstone was a great deal more 
than adequate at the piano. W.S. 


Edwin Hughes, Pianist 


Edwin Hughes, pianist and teacher, 
appeared in a recital at Aeolian Hall 
on the evening of Nov. 16. Mr. Hughes, 
as usual, presented a number of com- 
positions unfamiliar to the concert-goer. 
Henry Cowell’s “Anger Dance” and 
“Tides of Manaunaun,” which were 
played here by the composer last season, 
received their first performance from 
other hands, or rather other arms. Gold- 
mark’s “Twilight Fantasy,’ Charles 
Repper’s “The Dancer in the Patio,” F. 
Parr Gere’s “Poéme de la mer” and 
three American folk-dances arranged by 
as many composers were included on the 
list of novelties. Eugen Putnam’s 
“Quill Dance” in the latter group was 
a most interesting work, technically diffi- 
cult. A Beethoven Sonata and a Chopin 
group that included the great Fantasy 
in F Minor, an F Major Etude, a 
Mazurka, a Valse and the C Sharp 
Minor Scherzo composed the more con- 
ventional section. Mr. Hughes played 
all with his customary scholarly manner 
and attention to detail. W. S. 


Walter McNally, Irish Baritone 


Walter McNally, billed as “Ireland’s 
Baritone” and who is said to have sung 
in opera in Italy, made his New York 
début in the Longacre Theater on the 
evening of Nov. 16 before an audience 
that filled the house and crowded the 
stage as well. Mr. McNally had the 
assistance of Madeleine MacGuigan, vio- 
linist, and Conal O’C. Quirke, accom- 
panist. He began his program with 
“Ombra mai Fu” from Handel’s “Serse” 
and the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” both 
of which he sang very well. In his en- 
core to these, an Irish love song, he got 
into his stride. Two more groups of 
Irish songs and one of English songs 
by Alliston, Moss and Dix were well done, 
exhibiting intriguing qualities in Mr. 
MeNally’s voice and ‘personality and 
awaking the audience to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm. 


Mr. MeNally’s singing has much to 
recommend it. The voice is one with 
a fine, manly timbre and it is well 
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Dissipating the Terrors of a Début 


AUOOQNNTUUIOUUNNYYAUODODOANOOOOOEANOLODNOUUUESNAAOOOOATOOEONOUOUOOONAAQOUOEESAOOOUEOAOOUEOAAOUOOSOOOGGNOOEUTTUOOOOEUOOO AANA PEALE AAPA 


Ruth Breton, Violinist, Who 
Gave Her First New York 
Recital Recently, Finds In- 
spiration in Facing a Criti- 
eal Audience—Warns Be- 
ginners Against Over-Em- 
phasis of Technic 


taser thrills experienced in a New York 
recital début compensate for all the 
work and worry that precede it, says 
Ruth Breton, violinist, who recently 
made a successful first appearance in 
Aeolian Hall. Instead of being handi- 
capped by stage fright, Miss Breton 
found that she was inspired by the criti- 
cal New York audience to new artistic 


heights. 

“Of course, I was nervous and keyed 
up before the recital,’ Miss Breton said. 
“Then, just before I opened the door to 
walk on the stage, Walter Golde, who 
accompanied for me, said: ‘Remember, 
art is not the absence of faults but the 
presence of qualities.’ That steadied me. 
I think it is fear of technical errors that 
worries débutantes most, and, after all, 
technic is not the main thing. When I 
got started playing I began to enjoy it. 
It was like any other concert except that 
I was keved up to do my best. In the 
inspiration of the moment I did’ some 
things I had never done before. It was 
very thrilling.” 

Miss Breton believes that the tension 
preceding a recital has its advantages. 
When an artist is too calm he cannot 
awaken a responsive thrill in the audi- 
ence. Although she had been advised 
against practising before the recital, 
Miss Breton put in two hours in the 
morning, running throurh her program. 
Some difficult phrases she played over 
several time to be sure she would do 
them just right in the afternoon. 
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Miss Breton discovered it was much 
easier to make her own début than it had 
been to watch her friends. As a mem- 
ber of the audience, she had been terri- 
fied lest a fellow pupil make a slip and 
in spirit had plaved through many re- 
cital programs. But when she was the 
performer she felt quite confident, ex- 
cept for a few recurrences of nervous- 
ness. Of course, the ordeal left her very 
tired, but she said she was quite able to 
get up early the next morning to see 
what the critics had to say. 

“T think it is well for a young artist 
to get every available criticism,” Miss 
Breton says, “although it would be fatal 
to attempt to do everything one is told. 
One will tell him his playing is too cold 
and another will say it is too senti- 
mental. In the end he will have to do it 
his own way, but the suggestions are 





Ruth Breton 





helpful. I think Professor Auer’s out- 
standing quality is that he doesn’t let 
you get ‘set.’ He never permits one to 
play a thing twice in exactly the same 
manner. He wants a spontaneous inter- 
pretation. 

“After concentrating so long on tech- 
nic, it is difficult for a young artist not 
to give it an exaggerated importance 
It is, of course, important for an artist 
to have a technic adequate for what he 
has to express. That is hard to attain. 
I suppose all great artists feel more 
than they are able to express. 

“Men start with an advantage over 
women in mastering the violin, because 
of the strength and size of their hands, 
but I believe women are men’s equals in 
intellect and temperament.” 

Miss Breton began her studies with 
her father in Louisville. Later, she 
studied with Charles Letzler and Franz 
Kneisel, and for three years under the 
tutelage of Leopold Auer. In previous 
seasons she had given numerous concerts 
in other cities and appeared as soloist 
with the St. Louis and Cincinnati Sym- 
nhonies. Recently. she gave her first re- 
cital in Jordan Hall, Boston, and has 
been engaged to appear as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on Dec. 5, 
and with the Cleveland Orchestra in 
January. J. S. 


QUEENA MARIO IS WARMLY 
RECEIVED IN INDIANAPOLIS 








H. Leroy Baumgartner Dedicates New 
Organ—Harmonie Opera Study 
. 
Club Opens Season 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—The Indianap- 
olis Matinée Musicale presented Queena 
Mario, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, in the first artist recital of the 
season on Oct. 21 in the Murat Theater. 
Miss Mario, in arias from “Carmen” and 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and in songs by 
Liszt, Strauss, Beethoven and La Forge, 
won the approval of a large audience 
and was recalled many times. Florence 
Harvey Kluetner assumed the dual réle 
of accompanist and soloist, her solo num- 
bers being a Humoresque by Rachmani- 
noff and an Etude by Scriabin. 

The first meeting of the Harmonie 
Opera Study Club was held on Oct. 20 
in the home of Mrs. G. P. Meier. A 
review of Victor Herbert’s “Madeleine,” 
given by Mrs. Robert I. Blakeman was 
followed by excerpts sung by Mesdames 
Morrill, Johnson, Fenstermaker, Flick- 
inger and Miss Norma Mueller. Accom- 
panists were Berta M. Ruick and Paula 
Kipp. 

H. Leroy Baumgartner, assistant pro- 
fessor of theory at Yale University, 
dedicated the new organ of the Tuxedo 
Park Baptist Church on Oct. 24. The 
program included works by Arthur 
Foote, Guilmant, Horatio Parker, Du- 
bois, Bossi and the player. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Phradie Wells to Sing in Boston 


Phradie Wells, soprano of the Metro- 
politan, will make her first concert ap- 
pearance in Boston on Feb. 15 with the 
Boston Athletic Association. A number 
of festivals are being booked for Miss 
Wells, who will appear in the opening 
performance of the Metropolitan. Dur- 
ing May. after the close of the opera 
season, Miss Wells will make a concert 
tour through Missouri, her home State, 
Kansas and the South. 
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LOEFFLER’S “POEM” 
HEARD IN CINCINNATI 


Large Audiences Applaud 
Fritz Reiner—Dusolina 


Giannini Soloist 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 15.—The singing of 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, and the per- 
formance of a novelty, “A Poem” by 
Loeffler, were features of the concerts 
given by the Cincinnati Symphony on 
Nov. 7 and 8 before crowded audiences. 
Miss Giannini sang with a beauty of 
tone, a technical fluency and a fervent 
expression that awakened instant re- 
sponse in her hearers. Two operatic 
arias, “Il est doux” from “Hérodiade” 
and Weber’s “Ocean, Thou Mighty 
Monster,” were numbers that showed 
Miss Giannini’s voice and art in the most 
favorable light. Loeffler’s “Poem,” in- 
spired by a text by Verlaine and heard 
for the first time in this city, was given 
musicianly treatment by Fritz Reiner 
and was well received. The symphony 
was César Franck’s in D Minor, which 
was interpreted in masterly style and 
evoked salvos of applause. 

Singing before the Clifton Music Club 
in the hall of the Women’s Club Build- 
ing, Josephine Lucchese, who made 
many friends while appearing in soprano 
réles with the Zoo Opera Company last 
summer, again illustrated the mastery 
she possesses of florid music. In the 
Mad Scene from “Lucia” her roulades 
and trills were brilliant, and more strict- 
ly lyric numbers were sung with equal 
charm. Mrs. Thomie Prewitt Williams 
was Miss Lucchese’s accompanist, ard 
Erwin Tiemeyer played the flute ob- 
bligato to the Donizetti aria. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell gave one of 
her interesting talks on the “Peterboro 
MacDowell Memorial Association,” illus- 
trated with lantern slides, and a piano re- 
cital of her husband’s music in the Con- 
servatory of Music on Nov. 11. She was 
liberal with her encores, giving three 
after her last number. Bertha Baur, 
director of the Conservatory, gave a re- 
ception in Mrs. MacDowell’s honor after 
the concert. 

Margaret Quinn of the College of 
Music was soloist with the Cincinnati 
Symphony, under Fritz Reiner, in Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, on Nov. 13. John Evers- 
man, who was graduated last June from 
Adolf Hahn’s class, has been engaged 
as violin teacher of the Asheville School 
for Boys. 

Parvin W. Titus, head of the organ 
department of the Conservatory of 
Music and organist of the Church of the 
Advent, gave a recital before the eve- 
ning service on Nov. 9. La Vergne Sims, 
pupil of Mme. Reiner, was soloist at the 
Y. M. C. A. banquet on Nov. 10. 








Many European Centers to Hear Eleanor 
Spencer 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
who is meeting with success in European 
concerts, will remain abroad the entire 
season, appearing in concert and with 
orchestra. On Nov. 23 she will play 
with orchestra in Arnheim, Holland, and 
on Dec. 3 she will appear for the second 
time with orchestra in Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. In the middle of next month she 
will play with an orchestra in Prague. 
Early in January she will give a re- 
cital in Berlin, going shortly thereafter 
to Budapest for a reengagement with 
orchestra, followed by another orchestral 
engagement in Vienna. Miss Spencer 
plans to return to America in the fall 
of 1925 for a tour of four months. 





Louise Stallings, mezzo-soprano, will 
appear in a joint recital with Percy 
Grainger, in the fourth of a series of six 
Friday morning musicales at the Hotel 
Bond, Hartford, Conn. Miss Stallings 
has already sung twice in Hartford, at 
the Hartford Golf Club and at Foot 
Guard Hall. 


Harold Morris, pianist, appeared as 
soloist at a concert in DeWitt Clinton 
Hall, given under the direction of the 
New York Board of Education. Maxim 
Karolin, tenor, and Louise Wright. 
Jessica Dragonette and Dorothy Miller, 
sopranos, assisted. 

Following his appearance at the Wor- 
cester Festival as tenor soloist in Henry 
Hadley’s “Resurgam,” Theo Karle has 
been engaged to sing again in this work 
with the Chicago Apollo Club. 
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LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS OPENS SEASON 





Program Devoted to Younger 
Generation—Olin Downes 


Gives Advice 

Olin Downes delivered himself of a 
few home truths for composers at the 
Anderson Galleries on Sunday after- 
noon. The occasion was the first lec- 
ture-recital of the new season under the 
auspices of the League of Composers, 
and a program was arranged on which 
sundry artists of the younger generation 
on both sides of the Atlantic had repre- 
sentation. 

Appropriately enough, the music critic 
of the New York Times was listed for 
a discourse on “The Younger Genera- 
tion in Music,” but he concerned him- 
self more with the attitude of the 
younger generation in America than 
the achievements or productions of the 
youth of today. 

He had, he said, heard only a little 
modern music during his recent visit to 
Europe, but what he had heard had 
brought on an attack of Americanitis. 
Mr. Downes, however, did not spare his 
young compatriots. Many of them, he 
said, were too prone to make a pose or 
affectation of their art. It would not 
do to place them in the front rank, to 
rate them higher than their achieve- 
ments. Their need was to go deeper, 
to participate more freely in the life of 
the country. 

When composers felt more profoundly 
the fundamentals of their national life 
and expressed what they felt, then the 
great creator would arise. What Whit- 
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man had done for poetry, so he, in an- 
other age and in the spirit of that age 
would do for music. 

Mr. Downes’ remarks no doubt placed 
the audience in a critical frame of 
mind. If a hearing of one or two im- 
portations made them susceptible to the 
critic’s Americanitis, they must have 
suffered only mildly, for, with some ex- 
ceptions, the works presented were not 
of the sort to give rise to much ex- 
uberance. 

One cannot, of course, accept such a 
program as representative of the com- 
posers whose names happen to appear 
on it. Certain it was that three or 
four American songs stood out in bold 
relief because of their decided virtues, 
and a good deal of piano music fell into 
the shadows because of its defects. 

The songs might very well be taken 
in chronological order. There were two 
by Bernard Rogers, whose Prelude to 
“The Faithful” was a memorable novelty 
of the last orchestral season. In his 
songs, “In the Gold Room” and “Not- 
turno,” Mr. Rogers displays a decided 
individuality, and a fine sensitive artis- 
try. They are beautiful and sincere 
works and admirably indeed do they 
achieve the mood of the verses; in the 
first case the richly-colored poem by 
Oscar Wilde; in the second, an exquis- 
ite lyric by Lillian Rogers. There is 
modern feeling in these songs, but not 
the sort of modernism that disregards 
form. 

Richard Hammond’s two songs, “Dans 
les Montagnes” and “Les Trois Prin- 
cesses,” were also striking, and the 
former - particularly so. Settings of 
French poems, they were French also in 
musical treatment. Mr. Hammond is 
happy in his vocal line, and his accom- 
paniments are delicately done. 


Later there were three songs by 
Alexander Steinert, “Lady of the 
Clouds,” “Snow of Twilight” and “Foot- 
steps in the Sand.” These also were 
musicianly essays, simple and effective, 
with an apt and pleasant lyricism. 

Two other Americans were repre- 
sented by piano pieces: George Antheil 
by his “Jazz Sonata” and Aaron Cop- 
land (himself at the piano) by a Pas- 
sacaglia and “The Cat and the Mouse.” 
Apparently Mr. Antheil has produced 
things more revolutionary than this so- 
called .sonata, for no_ self-respecting 
audience could work itself into a riot 
over such a work. One expects a little 
more from one who admits that he has 
left Stravinsky behind. 

Mr. Copland’s Passacaglia followed a 
slow statement of theme with some 
complex and modern variations. “The 
Cat and the Mouse” was a decidedly 
clever and humorous interlude very well 
played. For the rest there were two 
“Faery Pieces” by the young English- 
man, Eric Fogg, two “Grotesque 
Pieces” by Alois Haba, a “Dance Study” 
by Ernst Krenek, disciple of Schénberg 
and Schreker, and a Fantasy by Daniel 
Lazarus. Leroy Shield, the pianist, 
warned the audience that the last piece 
would leave them unconscious. It was 
rather numbing. 


The concert opened with Georges 
Migot’s Trio for piano, violin, viola and 
piano, “A la Memoire de Lili Boulan- 
ger,” admirably played by Elfrida Boos, 
Jacob Mestechkin and Leroy Shield. 
Inez Barbour sang the songs with ex- 
cellent voice, Carol Robinson presented 
the Antheil piece, and the rest of the 
music gave Mr. Shield a busy afternoon. 
This clever pianist was also accompanist 
for the songs. Esther Streicher was 
unable to appear and a Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco number was dropped from the 
program. r Ge 
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handled. His operatic numbers were 
well sung, but it was naturally in his 
Irish songs that he created the most ex- 
citement among his hearers. Wetherby’s 
“Molly Bawn” and Hughes’ “Kitty of 
Coleraine” were particularly delightful, 
the latter being applauded tumultously. 
There were, of course, numerous encores. 

Miss McGuigan opened the program 
with numbers by Handel and Chaminade 
and was later heard in another group 
and in a Wieniawski Polonaise. Her 
playing of Achron’s arrangement of 
Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of Song” was 
excellent, and in all her numbers she 
exhibited talent and a fine control of her 
instrument. 


The Little Symphony 


The small orchestra which George 
Barrére has conducted for a number of 
years as “The Little Symphony” has 
made an enviable place for itself in the 
musical world of New York because it 
is unique and because it is excellent. 
We have grown so accustomed to the 
huge orchestras of the present day that 
we are prone to forget how the music 
of Schubert and Handel sounded when 
played as it was written to be played. 
A modern grand piano and an orchestra 
of 100 make a very different thing of 
a Hadyn concerto from a harpsichord 
and a small group of players, consequent- 
ly Mr. Barrére’s presentation of Haydn’s 
Concerto in D, with Louis Richards at 
the harpsichord, came almost as some- 
thing quite new. The Schubert B Flat 
Symphony, which opened the program, 
was delightful in every way and daintily 
played. Following were “Two Minia- 
tures” by A. Walter Kramer with the 
sub-titles “Morning Song” and “Eliza- 
bethan Days,” both clever bits of old- 
world stuff full of antique charm. The 
final number was Bruneau’s “Chansons 
& Danser,” originally written to poems 
by Catulle Mendés but scored for small 
orchestra by F. Casadesus. They are 
all in antique dance forms and all very 
interesting. After the ensemble Mr. 
Barrére and Mr. Richards played Bach’s 


Sonata in E Flat for flute and harpsi- 
chord, which had not only an archeo- 
logical interest but a distinct musical 
one as well. J. A. H. 





Boston, Nov. 15.—Florence Hardeman, 
American violinist, who is on tour with 
Ernestine Schumann Heink, is playing 
with great success Huerter’s “Danza 
Espagnole.” 





The date for Fred Patton’s recital in 
Birmingham, Pa., previously announced 
for Nov. 27, has been changed to Jan. 25. 





Francis Macmillen, violinist, has re- 
turned to New York from Ohio where 
he has spent the last two months work- 
ing on his programs. He will give a 
New York recital in Carnegie Hall on 
Nov. 25. 


ST. PAUL WELCOMES 
ORCHESTRAL MUSIC 


Minneapolis Symphony Is Cor- 
dially Received in 


Two Concerts | 
By Florence L. C. Briggs 


St. Pau, Nov. 15.—Stefi Geyer, Rich- 
ard Crooks, E. Robert Schmitz and the 
Minneapolis Symphony, Henri Verbrug- 
ghen, conductor, provided splendid fare 
for the past week. 

Two orchestral concerts furnished oc- 
casion for analyses of Mr. Verbrug- 
ghen’s readings of the Brandenburg 
Concerto, No. 3, Berlioz’s “Queen Mab” 
Scherzo from “Romeo and Juliet” and 
the “Roman Carnival” Overture; sym- 
phonic variations by Dvorak and César 
rranck (the latter with piano); Stra- 
vinsky’s “Petrouschka” Suite and Mo- 
zart’s “Haffner” Serenade. Stefi Geyer, 
serene and self-controlled, played her 
way through the chaste and lovely 
phrases of Spohr’s “Gesangscene” Con- 
certo for violin in a manner appropri- 
ately unsophisticated and altogether 
charming. Mr. Schmitz, pianist, dis- 
played a facile technic, brilliantly ap- 
plied to a rational interpretation of 
César Franck’s Variations. Mr. Ver- 
brugghen, as always, was faithful in 
purpose and diligent in action, conduct- 
ing with authority. Gustave Tinlot, the 
new concertmaster, found opportunity 
in Mozart’s Serenade to convince the 
audience of his beautiful tone and musi- 
cianly attainments. 

Richard Crooks was presented by the 
Schubert Club in recital. Mr. Crooks’ 
superb voice, his obvious instinct for 
singing and enjoyment in it, brought 
his audience to ready capitulation and 
vigorous applause. Edith Robinson was 
his accompanist. A less formal occasion 
provided an opportunity for members 
of the Schubert Club to hear Margaret 
Horn, violinist, and Jane Holland 
Cameron, contralto, with Louise Lupien 
Jenkins and Adolph Eckstrom, accom- 
panists. Hugo Goodwin, St. Paul mu- 
nicipal organist, gave a talk on books 
to be included in a musical library. The 
event was arranged by Mrs. E. M. 
Jones, chairman of the club’s associate 
section. 





Sylvia Lent, violinist, who opened 
her season with the New York State 
Symphony on Nov. 5, and who appeared 
recently in the first of the series of 
concerts at the Hotel Plaza, will appear 
later in the month with the Chicago 
Symphony and in recitals in Milwaukee 
and other Wisconsin cities. 
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Winston-Salem Holds Music Education 
Week as Southern Supervisors Confer 





Community Festival Is Widely Celebrated in Conjunction 
With Meeting of Music Heads—Clergyman Attacks Jazz 
in Churches—Negro Chorus Illustrates Music Training 
in Schools—Practical Demonstrations and Discussions 
of Public School Music Problems Are Features 


STL LLLP MULE LULU MCLUCLULCOM MUM LUMEN TMT 


INSTON-SALEM, N. C., Nov. 18(By 
Telegraph to MUSICAL AMERICA) .— 

The Southern Music Supervisors Confer- 
ence with a registration of approximately 
250, was formally opened on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 16, at Winston-Salem. 
The meetings of the conference, and 
most of the events of the Community 
Music Festival held in conjunction with 
it, are being held in the new Richard J. 
Reynolds Memorial Auditorium, one of 
the finest in this part of the country and 
particularly adapted to such a gather- 
ing. The extensive musical program 
of the Festival Week is being conducted 
under the direction of William Breach, 
president of the National Music Super- 
visors Association. On Sunday after- 
noon, Nov. 16, the musical events were 
begun with a program by the Salem 
Band under the leadership of B. J. Pfohl. 
A scathing attack on rag-time music 
in the churches was made at the 
religious service on the opening day, 
conducted by Dr. Hubert M. Poteat of 
Wakeforest College, who denounced 
modern jazz and called upon the people 
to wake up and turn back to the sacred 


hymns of their forefathers. Dr. Poteat’s 
subject was “Ragtime or Religion.” He 
defended singing in churches, that is the 
singing of hymns as part of a religious 
service rather than for the musical value 
and said “that there is only one funda- 
mental reason for the singing of hymns 
pee that is that the people may worship 

During the first day too, demonstra- 
tions were held at the Junior High 
School for Colored Children illustrating 
the splendid training and musical ability 
of the pupils of the school. 
was under the direction of Edna Law- 
rence. On Monday evening a special 
dinner was given to the officers of the 
conference and addresses of welcome 
were made by Mayor James G. Hanes, 
R. H. Latham, superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Dr. Howard Rondthaler, 
president of Salem College. Alice 
Bivens, president of the Conference, and 
Paul J. Weaver of the University of 
North Carolina responded in the name 
of the music supervisors. 

A Negro chorus of 600 voices pro- 
vided the program of the Music Festival 
on Monday night. Under the leadership 
of Alfred H. Johnson of Philadelphia, 
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The work. 


formerly of Winston-Salem, the singers 
illustrated the results of school and com- 
munity group singing. Marian Ander- 
son, contralto of Philadelphia, was the 
soloist. The program consisted of cho- 
ral folk-songs and Negro spirituals and 
several solo groups sung by Miss 
Anderson. The chorus showed wonder- 
ful training and full round tone quality 
especially in Negro spirituals. The per- 
fection of the pianissimo was probably 
shown best in “I Couldn’t Hear Nobody 
Pray” and “Swing Low Sweet Chariot.” 
Miss Anderson sang with great freedom 
and showed a voice of flexibility and 
power. 

The conference will continue through- 
out the week with Festival programs 
each night and will end on Friday, Nov. 
21, with a Community Night Celebration 
led by Dr. Peter Dykema, of the Music 
Department of Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mrs. C. H. SEBRING. 


DENVER HEARS NOVEL 
ARMISTICE PROGRAM 


Eddy Brown, Garrison, Mac- 
beth and Rosenthal Evoke 


Enthusiasm 


By J. C. Wilcox 

Eddy Brown, vio- 
linist; Moriz Rosenthal, pianist, and 
Mabel Garrison and Florence Macbeth, 
sopranos, comprised the “four-ring” at- 
traction of the American Legion Armis- 
tice Eve program here. Each artist gave 
a brief individual recital. 

Eddy Brown, who was already a local 
favorite, opened the program with a 
twenty minute recital, including popular 
numbers as befitted the occasion, but 
playing them so superlatively well as to 
intrigue even those musical listeners who 
might have preferred a more solid pro- 
gram. He was excellently supported at 
the piano by Eva Sue Prosser of this 
city. 

Mabel Garrison followed, and then 
came the veteran Rosenthal, making his 
first American appearance in his present 
tournée. With all the fire and dexterity 
that characterized his performances in 
former years, Mr. Rosenthal has added a 
spiritual element that lifts his playing 
to an even higher plane. He was re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm. 

Florence Macbeth, another local favor- 
ite, closed the too long program with a 
brief recital, her concluding number 
being the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” A. 
B. Stuart, local flautist, played the ob- 
bligato. 

Arthur Oberfelder managed this con- 
cert for the local committee of the 
American Legion, which, with this con- 
cert, inaugurated an annual musical fes- 
tival as an Armistice Day prelude to 
supersede the noisy street celebrations of 
former years. J. C. WILcox. 











DENVER, Nov. 15. 





Cleveland Entertains Sousa on Seven- 


tieth Birthday 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 15.—Lieutenant- 
Commander John Philip Sousa, who ap- 
peared here in concert this afternoon 
and this evening, was given a birthday 
party with a 250 lb. cake decorated 
with seventy candles. He cut the cake 
at a luncheon given by old friends, 
while a school band of 150 pieces played 
his compositions. A dinner in the band- 
master’s honor was given in the evening. 
at the Union Club by officers of the Na- 
tional Guard. 
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His Sixth Season with 
Chicago Musical College 
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Clarence Eddy, Head of Organ Department 
of the Chicago Musical College 
CHICAGO, Nov. 15.—Clarence Eddy, 
head of the church and concert organ 
department of the Chicago Musical 
College, has returned from a _ concert 
tour of the West and Northwest and 
will resume his classes at the college 
immediately. Mr. Eddy now commences 
his sixth year as a member of the fa- 
culty of the Chicago Musical College, 
having been brought to the city from 
San Francisco, where he was municipal! 
organist. Prior to that time he had 
played in expositions in Vienna, Phila- 
delphia, Paris, Chicago, St. Louis and 
elsewhere, and had made his name 

known in every State of the Union. 

In Chicago alone, Mr. Eddy has given 
over 400 recitals. He has dedicated new 
organs throughout the country. To him 
many composers of organ music have 
dedicated important compositions. His 
work at the Chicago Musical College 
furnishes pupils with a thorough train- 
ing for church and recital appearances. 
Many of his students have already 
gained prominence in these fields. The 
college provides for pupils’ use three 
organs upon which instruction is given 
and which may be used for practice. 

FOND pu LAc, Wis.—Frieda Stoll, so- 
prano, was enjoyed in a concert given 
at the Division Street Methodist Episco- 
pal Church recently. Her program in- 
cluded arias by Mozart and Rossini and 
some interesting songs. Querin Deuster, 
the accompanist, added a group of solos. 
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During the Past Summer 
PIETRO CIMINI 
Conducted Several Important 
Engagements in Italy 
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BERKELEY RESPONDS TO LEAGUE SYMPHONY 





Remarkable Growth Seen in 
Second Season of 
Ambitious Body 


By Mrs. Orley See 


BERKELEY, CAL., Nov. 15.—The open- 
ing concert of the season of the Cali- 


fornia Music League Symphony was held 
in Harmon Gymnasium recently. Fifty- 
eight members comprise the personnel; 
most of them ambitious young amateurs, 
with a necessary sprinkling of profes- 
sionals. Edouard Deru is_ concert- 
master, and Modeste Alloo, conductor. 
In its second season, the orchestra shows 
remarkable growth, and fills a long felt 
need for young musicians seeking sym- 
phony training. The program, uniform- 
ly well played, included, Bach’s Suite in 
B Minor, Beethoven’s Second Symphony, 
Glazounoff’s “Moyen Age” Suite, and 
Schubert’s “Rosamunde” Overture. 
Radiana Pazmor, soprano, was enthu- 
siastically received in her home city. 
She sang Beethoven’s aria “Ah! Per- 
fido,” Fauré’s “Claire de Lune” and 
Roussel’s “Le Bachelier de Salamanque” 
with fine effect. A large audience was 
enthusiastic. : 
The Berkeley Musical Association 
presented Claire Dux, soprano, in recital 
in Harmon Gymnasium Nov. 4. Songs 
that ranged from Mozart to American 
composers, made up a charming pro- 
gram. An aria from “Les Pécheurs de 
Perles” found great favor with the audi- 
ence, and the American group was 
especially well received. This included 
Richard Hageman’s “Do Not Go My 
Love” and “At the Well”; John Alden 
Carpenter’s “When I Bring You Colored 


Toys”; and “Little Star,” and a Mexican 
folk- -song arranged by Frank La Forge. 
Seidler Winkler was the accompanist. 

A song recital of unusual interest was 
given in Berkeley Piano clubhouse by 
Eleanor Crofts, lyric soprano, with 
Pauline Gaines, violinist, assisting, and 
Grace W. Jones and Claire McClure, ac- 
companists. Songs by Mozart, Rubin- 
stein, Liszt, Schumann, Rimsky-Korsak- 
off, Handel, Wintter Watts and Hage- 
man were enjoyed. Miss Gaines played 
two d’Ambrosio numbers and Wieniaw- 
ski’s “Obertass,” also the obbligato for 
Miss Crofts in the Bach-Gounod Ave 
Maria. Both young artists acquitted 
themselves creditably. 

A charming program was given in 
the Twentieth Century club house by 
the Elysian Dancers; Dorothy Dami- 
anakes, Vivia Dozer, Elizabeth Scoble, 
Dorothy Payne and Seilgwynn Boynton- 
Quitzow. Music by Chopin, Schubert, 
Grieg, Mozart, Debussy, Beethoven, 
Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, and Drigo was 
given original and interesting interpre- 
tation. Miss Damianakes won many 
plaudits for her solos, and ensemble 
numbers were of great interest. Doro- 
thy Dukes Dimm played ’cello numbers 
with Martha Dukes Parker at the piano. 
Charles Quitzow was pianist for the 
dancers, and also played solos, including 
two MacDowell numbers which were 
especially well liked. 





Sante Lo Priore Plays in Texas 


SAN ANTONIO, TEx., Nov. 15.—Sante 
Lo Priore, Italian violinist, appeared in 
concert Nov. 7 in Main Avenue senior 
school auditorium, for the benefit of the 
Americanization School, sponsored by 
the Catholic Women’s Association. He 
aroused exceptional enthusiasm for his 
excellent performance of a program in- 
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cluding Corelli’s Sonata in D, Bruch’s 
G Minor Concerto and numbers by Kreis- 
ler, Wilhelmj, Burmeister and himself. 
Mr. Lo Priore made part of the journey 
from South America by airplane in order 
to fulfill this engagement and another in 
Our Lady of the Lake College. 
GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





CONCERTS OF MANY KINDS 
DRAW SEATTLE AUDIENCES 





San Francisco Chamber Music Society 
and Local Musicians Engage 
General Attention 


SEATTLE, Nov. 13.—The Chamber Mu- 
sic Society of San Francisco gave its first 
Seattle concert under the auspices of 
the Cornish School recently, playing 
Mozart's Quartet in F, Taneieff’s Quar- 


tet in C, and music for flute and strings. 
This organization, founded in 1916 by 
Elias Hecht, played with artistry. The 
personnel is Louis Persinger, first violin; 
Louis Ford, second violin; Nathan Fire- 
stone, viola; Walter Ferner, ’cello, and 
Elias Hecht, flute. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club opened its 
season with an invitation concert  pre- 
senting Robert Velten, violinist, assisted 
by Alvene Resseguie, contralto, with 
John Hopper at the piano. Mr. Velten 
skillfully played Mendelssohn’s Concerto, 
Wieniawski’s “Faust” Fantasie, and 
shorter numbers. 

Hine Brown, violin pupil of Moritz 
Rosen, was heard in recital recently with 
Gwendolyn Mines at the piano. Mr. 
Brown displayed a fine tone. He played, 
as his principal number, Grieg’s Sonata 
in C Minor and the Conus Concerto. A 
feature of the program was Katherine 
Glen’s “Reverie” for six violins and 
piano, played by Wilbur Westerman, 
Margaret Chandler, Hine Brown, Estelle 
Rock, Erich Koker, Helen Weatherby 
and Gwendolyn Mines. 

The Melody Club gave a musicale in 
the home of Mrs. T. R. Halle. Partici- 
pants were the Medley Trio, consisting 
of Mrs. Victor Zednick, violin; Beulah 
Nims, ’cello, and Mrs. Charles N. Gib- 
son, piano; Dorothea Rodgers, Aloga 
Khuel, Mrs. C. E. Plimpton, Mrs. T. R. 
Hall and Mrs. Leo Hartlaub. 

Erik Bye, Norwegian baritone, was 
heard in concert, with Arville Belstad at 
the piano. The Norwegian Male Chorus 
of Seattle, under Rudolph Moller, also 
took part. Ebba Frederickson, violinist 
and former Seattle student, gave her 
annual recital, assisted by Hattie Eden- 
holm, pianist. Miss Frederickson has 
been studying in Chicago, and her play- 
ing showed maturity, skill and style. 

DAvip SCHEETZ CRAIG. 





Omaha Season Opened by Tito Schipa 


OMAHA, NEB., Nov. 15.—The Tuesday 
Musical Club presented Tito Schipa, 
tenor, as its opening attraction of the 


season. The concert, given in the Bran- 
dies Theater, was heard by a capacity 
audience. Assisting Mr. Schipa was 
Jose Echaniz, pianist and accompanist. 
The first meeting of the Fortnightly 
Club was held in the home of Louise 
Janson Wylie, president. Assisting 
hostesses were Mrs. Clark and Mrs. Ax- 


tell. The program leader was Mrs. M. 
G. Hayward. Those taking part were 
Mrs. Ernest Reese, violinist; Louise 


Shadduck Sabriskie, viola player; Eloise 
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‘“‘Mme, Palesti has a beautiful voice of consid- 
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sively.’’—New York Tribune, Feb. 15, 1924. 
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and power, and the theatrical effectiveness of her 
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who achieves pleasing effects by a powerful and 
expressively managed yoice and a personality of 
considerable magnetism.’’—Musical America. 
‘‘Her voice has power and nice color and is han- 
dled with supreme intelligence. Especially in the 
Italian and French arias were these qualities dis- 
1924. 


cernible.’’—Musical Courier, March 1, 
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Wood Milliken, pianist; Virginia Mull- 
haland, harpist; Mrs. J. R. Cain and 
Margaret Graham Ames, sopranos. The 
Friends of Music Club held their open- 
ing meeting in the home of Mrs. E. W. 
Nash. Mary Nash Crofoot, a sister of 
Frances Nash, played the piano. 





INCREASE IN PATRONAGE 
FOR PORTLAND SYMPHONY 





Fourteenth Season Is Auspiciously 
Opened—Many Concerts Given 
in Oregon Center 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 15.—An_ un- 
equivocal triumph was registered by the 
Portland Symphony, under Carl Denton, 
at the initial concert of the fourteenth 
season. Subscribers for season tickets 
and members of the Symphony Society 


exceed in numbers those of previous 
years, and enthusiasm at this first event 
ran high. After a musicianly reading 
of Dvorak’s “New World” Symphony 
Mr. Denton called upon the orchestra 
to rise and share the applause with him. 
Percy Grainger was the soloist, playing 
a Grieg concerto for piano with orches- 
tra in original and finished style, and 
giving, for shorter numbers, his arrange- 
ment of Brahms’ Lullaby and a work 
by Balakireff. 

Clarence Eddy, under the manage- 
ment of W. T. Pangle, played the organ 
in the public auditorium recently and 
was warmly received. Among his num- 
bers were a sonata by Borowski and a 
“Southern Fantasy” by Ernest F. 
Hawkes. 

Sylvia Weinstein Maegulis, violinist, 
with Mary Bullock as her accompanist, 
was soloist for the MacDowell Club re- 
cently. Mendelssohn’s Concerto and a 
Korngold Suite received favorable com- 
ment. Mrs. William Henry Metzger, so- 
prano, with Edgar Coursen at the piano, 
gave a song recital for the emergency 
fund of the Jewish Council of Women. 

A program for the Monday Musical 
Club was given by Astrid Roal and 
Gertrude Porter, sopranos; Ruth Saun- 
ders, Dorothy Cowgill and Clara Harris, 
violinists, with Mary Dodge and Mrs. 
Barreme T. Stone, accompanists. 

Percy Grainger gave a lecture-lesson 
in Jocelyn Foulkes’ studio. Pupils of 
Miss Foulkes played “Green Bushes” 
by Grainger and a Cyril Scott symphonic 
dance arranged for two pianos by Mr. 
Grainger. The performers were Mrs. 
Charles Fowler, Mrs. Clifford Zollinger 
and Mrs. Chester Robbins. Mr. Grainger 
and Miss Foulkes played a movement 
from a Fauré quartet transcribed by 
Humbert. JOCELYN FOULKEs. 





Oklahoma City Symphony Introduced 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., Nov. 15.—The 
Oklahoma City Symphony was success- 
fully introduced in its initial concert at 
the Shrine Auditorium on Oct. 27. Fred- 
erick Holmberg, Dean of Music at the 
State University, conducted. The first 
number was Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony. An outstanding presentation was 
that of the Adagietto of Bizet’s suite, 
“L’Arlésienne.” Other numbers included 
Dvorak’s “Indian Lament,” Meyer-Hel- 
mund’s “Rococco,” Latan’s “Parade of 
the Wooden Soldiers,” and a Waldteufel 
waltz. Mrs. George Ade Davis, soloist, 
sang the Mad Scene from “Lucia.” 

C. M. Coie. 
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Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott, Impresario of 
Minneapolis 
MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—As_ briefly 
announced recently, Mrs. Carlyle M. 


Scott has formed an affiliation with the 
Orchestral Association of Minneapolis 
whereby she will direct all recitals in its 


auditorium, now known as the New 
Lyceum Theater. Attractions to be 
brought this season by Mrs. Scott will 
be in the form of a course starting Dec. 
19, with Feodor Chaliapin. On Jan. 16, 
Alexander Brailowsky, pianist, will ap- 
pear; and concerts by Cecilia Hansen, 
violinist, Maria Jeritza, soprano, and 
Paul Whiteman, will be included in the 
list. It has not yet been decided which 
of these attractions will be heard in the 
Lyceum Theater and which in the Na- 
tional Guard Armory. 

This arrangement brings about a con- 
solidation of all the managerial activi- 
ties in Minneapolis. It is Mrs. Scott’s 
plan to bring to Minneapolis only such 
artists as will be certain to please her 
public. Mrs. Scott believes there should 
be no exploitation of unknown artists, 
who may or may not satisfy their audi- 
ences. In days gone by it has been 
necessary for the Orchestral Association 
to rent its hall to almost any attraction 
that might be offered. 

It is believed this effort on the part 
of Mrs. Scott and the Orchestral Associ- 
ation will evoke from the public an im- 
mediate and enthusiastic response. 

The University Concert Courses, 
which have been a feature of the Uni- 


versity of Minnesota for a number of 
years under Mrs. Scott’s management, 
have been completely sold out, except 
for a few stage seats. 

H. K. ZUPPINGER. 





TEXAS COMPOSERS HONORED 





San Antonio Club Awards Prizes for 


Composition 

SAN ANTONIO, TEXx., Nov. 15.—The 
opening musicale and reception of the 
San Antonio Musical Club recently, un- 
der the direction of Alice Mayfield, in 
the St. Anthony Hotel, was devoted to 
a hearing of compositions that won 
prizes in the club’s annual competition 
for Texas composers. Mrs. Lewis Krams 
Beck, life president, awarded cash prizes 
to David Guion, Dallas; John M. Stein- 
feldt, Paul Van Katwijk, Dallas, and 
Frank Renard. 

Mr. Steinfeldt played his piano com- 
position, “Valse d’ Amour,” and con- 
ducted three movements from his Mass 
in G Minor, sung by an augmented choir 
from St. Mary’s Catholic Church, with 
Cecile Steinfeldt Satterfield at the piano. 
Mr. Renard’s three sketches for string 
quartet, Gigue, Intermezzo and Scher- 
zino, were played by Walker Hancock, 
Willetta Mae Clarke, Henry De Rudder 
and Eugene Baugh. David Guion’s piano 
work, Valse Arabesque, was played by 
Helen Oliphant Bates. Paul Van Kat- 
wijk conducted his choral work, “O 
Captain! My Captain!” sung by the 
choir of Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church, with David Ormesher as re- 
hearsal director, and Roy R. Repass at 
the piano. 

Felix Borowski of Chicago was judge, 
with Roy R. Repass of Westmoorland 
College as chairman. Honorable men- 
tion was given Ruth Kelso Clarkson for 
a song, “Little Son,” sung by Mrs. Fred 
Jones, soprano. Mr. Renard also re- 
ceived honorable mention for an anthem, 
“Praise the Lord Almighty,” sung by 
Mrs. Jones, Betty Longaker Wilson, Mrs. 
Guy Simpson, Dorothy Claassen, Charles 
Stone, Ralph Noble, Warren Hull and 
Major L. C. Fairbanks. Walter Dunham 
was at the piano. 





Claire Dux Sings in San Diego 
SAN D1gGo, CAL., Nov. 15.—The Am- 
phion Club had an auspicious opening 
of its artist course when it presented 
Claire Dux, soprano, in concert in the 
Spreckles Theater on the evening of Oct. 


27. The members completely filled the 
big auditorium and many stage seats 
were used. Miss Dix was popular with 
her audience and granted many encores. 
She was assisted by Seidler Winkler, 
accompanist. W. F. REYER. 











FRANK WARREN— 
“Playing affords genuine pleasure 
. «. « Musicianship, sincerity, ar- 

tistry won audience. His tone is fine, 
execution neat and finished ae 
was never over sentimental or too in- 
terpretative”—Evening World. 

PITTS SANBORN— 
“Played his exacting program with 
agreeable tone and sufficient techni- 
cal skill.’"—Telegram-Mail. 

WINTHROP-TRYON— 
“Tone execution, comprehension of 
periods and styles all that needed to 
be asked  for.’—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

“An artist of talent—whose tone on his 
instrument is true and sweet. Nice 


Gawinldeler 


VIOLINIST 


Notices of New York Recital, Aeolian Hall, Oct. 20 
Concert Direction—EVELYN HOPPER—Aeolian Hall, New York City 





attention to shades of emotion.’’"— 
New York Times. 

W. J. HENDERSON— 
“Set forth talents all too rare. Played 
musically, simply, with authority. 
Concerto brilliantly executed with 
sonorous tone of much warmth and 
power. Sound musicianship, unerring 
taste in publishing what he had to 
say in most effective manner. Sim- 
plicity of manner, ... evident 
knowledge of what he was about 
brought forth a musical product of 
considerable excellence. Revealed fine 
singing tone, unaffected style of 
purity and restraint, all infused with 
plenty of warmth and emotional con- 
tent.”—New York Sun. 














TRIUMPH RECORDED BY CHOIR IN TOLEDO 





“Samson and Delilah” Given 
With Distinction by 
Ohio Singers 
By Helen Masters Morris 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Nov. 15.—The Toledo 
Choral Society achieved another triumph 
with its performance of Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson and Delilah” in the Coliseum 


on Nov. 11. The choir, conducted by 
Mary Willing Megley, numbers 350, is 
well-balanced, has an unusually strong 
men’s section and sings with precision 
and splendid tone. Paula Hemminghaus 
of New York sang the réle of Delilah, 
revealing a voice of wide range and 
beautiful quality. She showed, too, an 
appreciation of the dramatic qualities 
of the music. Mr. Ball, as Samson, 


reached the highest point in his Toledo 
career, bringing to his task a style that 
left nothing to be desired. Herbert Davis, 
Toledo baritone, sang brilliantly as the 
High Priest, and Harry King Collignon’s 
bass voice was heard to advantage in the 
part of the Old Hebrew. Norman J. 
Dicks, Eugene Hartman, Phillip De 
Graff and Allen Trumbull were efficient 
in the lesser réles. Great praise is due 
Mrs. Megley for her masterly presenta- 
tion of the work, and to the Cleveland 
Festival Orchestra for its artistic par- 
ticipation. The Choral Society’s next 
concert will be “Messiah” on Dec. 15. 

Edward Rechlin, organist of New 
York, gave two recitals on Nov. 10, the 
first in Trinity Episcopal Church at 
noon and the second in the evening in 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church. Mr. Rech- 
lin played music by Seeger, Wilhelm 
Friedemann Bach, Walther, Buxtehude 
and Johann Sebastian Bach. 





NEBRASKA TEACHERS MEET 





Lectures and Demonstrations Given 


Before Audience of 4000 


LINCOLN, NEB., Nov. 15.—An outstand- 
ing event has been the sectional meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association 
held here for three days. Music was 


given a prominent place on the pro- 
grams. H. O. Ferguson, director of 
Lincoln school music, was in charge of 
the musical arrangements. Addresses 
were given by Frank A. Beach of the 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kan., on 
“Musical Tests,” “Achieving the Im- 
possible in Music” and “Music Contests, 
Today and Tomorrow.” Lectures on 
school music and demonstrations with 
children were given by Hazel Nohaveck, 
Margaret Donelson and Margaret Mal- 
owney, Lincoln; B. P. Osbon, Beatrice, 
and Wanda Cook, Fairbury. A report 
on the recent Nebraska State Music Con- 
test was read by H. O. Ferguson. A 
complimentary concert was given before 
an audience of nearly 4000 teachers by 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 
Music was given during the sessions by 
Lincoln high school and junior high 
bands, orchestras and glee clubs. 

The Matinée Musical formally opened 
its thirty-first season with a recital 
by Cyrena Van Gordon, contralto of the 
Chicago Opera, in the Temple Theater. 

The Walt String Quartet, assisted by 
Carrie B. Raymond and Ethyln Matson, 
presented a beautiful program of Rus- 
sian music in the First Presbyterian 
Church. H. G. KINSCELLA. 





Los Angeles Forces Give Opening Con- 
cert in San Diego Series 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Nov. 15.—The Los 
Angeles Symphony under the leadership 
of Walter Henry Rothwell opened its 


local season on the evening of Oct. 29. 
Mr. Rothwell received a tremendous 
ovation and enthusiasm reigned through- 
out the entire program. Glazounoff’s 
Symphony No. 6, Ravel’s “La Valse” 
and Rabaud’s “La Procession Nocturne” 
were heard in San Diego for the first 
time. The local Philharmonic Associ- 
ation announced that the Spreckles 
Theater was practically sold out. After 
the concert, a reception was given Wil- 
liam A. Clark, founder of the orchestra, 
and Mr. Rothwell at the Cuyamaca 
Club. W. F. REYER. 








Joint Recitals Features of Activities in 
Redlands, Cal. 


REDLANDS, CAL., Nov. 15.—Victor Ed- 
munds, tenor, and Helen Lewyn, pianist, 
were heard by a capacity audience in the 
Wyatt Theater recently under the aus- 
pices of the Community Music Associa- 
tion. Mr. Edmunds sang arias from 
“Rigoletto,” “Pagliacci” and the “Girl 
of the Golden West,” and songs by Mas- 
senet, Schubert, Handel, Lang and La 





Forge. Miss Lewyn presented numbers 
by Rameau, Gluck, Schumann, Chopin, 
Liszt and Liadoff. Karl Kuehne, for- 
merly first clarinetist in the Minneapolis 
Symphony, has been engaged to direct 
the high school orchestra and band and 
the university band. William Tyroler, 
pianist, and Alice Lohr, contralto, gave 
a joint recital in the Contemporary Club 
under the direction of the Community 
Music Association. Mr. Tyroler included 
among his solos his composition “Sun- 
rise.” Miss Lohr was heard in an aria 
from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet” and a num- 
ber of songs. Christine Springston has 
been appointed assistant professor of 
piano in the College of Fine Arts, Uni- 





versity of Redlands, succeeding Flora 
Cook. C. H. MARSH. 
“Hiawatha” Presented in Fayetteville, 


Ark. 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK., Nov. 15.—The 
operetta-pageant, “Hiawatha” was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Don Parmalee, super- 
visor of music in the public schools of 


Fayetteville, with about 500 school chil- 
dren here recently. It was given in a 
private park which has a natural amphi- 
theater. The children were well trained 
and Mrs. Parmaleé won hearty con- 
gratulations for her fine work. Rebecca 
Schuyler Eichbaum of Fort Smith, who 
took the part of Nokomis, has a soprano 
voice whose purity of tone and sym- 
pathetic quality made a direct appeal 
to her audience. Edgar Shelton, Sr., 
tenor, gave an excellent interpretation 
of the Hiawatha réle. Will Sessions, 
baritone, made a good Jago. The 
operetta was accompanied by the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas Orchestra, con- 
ducted by H. D. Tovey. Irene Shaley 
was in charge of the dancing, and the 
P. T. A. Association ten “> 


A Beautiful Anthem Setting of the 


New Episcopal Canticle 
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HICAGO, Nov. 15.—The numer- 

ous events of special importance 
in Chicago’s fourth week of the new 
season have considerably enriched 
the experiences of concert-goers 
here. Sunday’s music led off with 
recitals by Cecilia Hansen, Frederic 
Lamond and Charles Marshall. Later 
in the week the opening of the Black- 
stone series of musicales with Clau- 
dia Muzio and Jerome Swinford; a 
program of novelties danced for 
charity by Ruth St. Denis and the 
Deinshawn Dancers and the season’s 
first concert by the Gordon String 
Quartet were among the items of 


special interest. 

Miss Hansen played a concerto by 
Vivaldi, a sonata by L. Nicolaieff, a 
group of Debussy numbers, and com- 
positions by Glazounoff, Cyril Scott, Lili 
Boulanger and Popper, some of which 
had passed through the converting 
hands of Fritz Kreisler and Leopold 
Auer. The violinist’s skill, the beauty of 
her tone, and her sincerity have never 
seemed greater than upon this occasion. 
Her faultless technical skill was devoted 
to a sincere and remarkably dignified 
performance of some beautiful music. 
The more idiomatic passages, which de- 
mand a fine and delicate workmanship, 
Miss Hansen delivered with a crispness 
and grace which gave peculiar satisfac- 
tion to her large number of hearers. Her 
sensitive appreciation of melodic sub- 
tleties and the fulness and clarity of her 
tone were other notable items which 
combined to make the young artist’s 
appearance here a memorable one. 
Boris Zakharoff supplied accompani- 
ments of the highest order. 

Mr. Lamond’s appearance here took 
the somewhat unusual form of a recital 
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of Beethoven’s music. He included the 
“Waldstein,” “Pathetique” and “Appas- 
sionata” Sonatas, the Andante Favori, 
the Fantasie in. G Minor and both 
Rondos in G, the one describing rage 
over a lost coin being added as an encore. 
The performance was enhanced by a 
serious, studious and exhaustive exami- 
nation of the tonal, rhythmic and har- 
monic structure of the sonatas. His 
tone was rich and remarkably varied. 
His independent and somewhat 
“mannered” employment of rubato in 
the setting off of parallel themes con- 
siderably enriched the interest of his 
performance, and, together with the 
tonal variety and the breadth of his 
readings, gave an almost symphonic 
scope to much of his work. 


Charles Marshall Acclaimed 


Mr. Marshall’s appearance was made 
at the Arcadia dance auditorium, as the 
second concert in the uptown Chicago 
series, which has enlisted the interest 
of many Chicagoans. Mr. Marshall was 
heard by about 2000 of his ardent ad- 
mirers, who acclaimed the power and 
breadth of his singing and the thrilling 
quality of the upper notes of his un- 
usual voice. The improvement the popu- 
lar tenor has made in his use of messa di 
voce was apparent in the opening group, 
which included a particularly effective 
performance of “E Lucevan le Stelle” 
from “Tosca” and to which two extra 
numbers were added. Philip Manuel 
and Gavin Williamson, pianists, shared 
the program. 

Jacques Amado, tenor, sang at Kim- 
ball Hall Sunday afternoon, assisted 
by Hans Muenzer, whose excellent tone 
and genuine musicianship were of ser- 
vice both in solos and in obbligato. 

“The Bohemian Giri” given in concert 
form, brought a host of interested hear- 
ers to the Chicago Theater Sunday noon. 
Helen Yorke, Sibyl Comer, Themi Georgi 
and the admirable Louis Kreidler had 
the chief rdles. Nathaniel Finston con- 
ducted a performance which reached a 
high standard of excellence. 


Mme. Muzio and Jerome Swinford 


Claudia Muzio’s appearance in the 
first of the Kinsolving Musicales at the 
Blackstone Hotel on Tuesday morning, 
Nov. 11, was her first recital here. A 
very large and fashionable audience 
heard her with great pleasure. Her 
fresh, sparkling and exquisitely pro- 
duced voice was in perfect condition. 
The aria from “Forza del Destino,” 
“Deh Vieni, non tardar,” from “Le 
Nozze de Figaro” and such diverse types 
of songs as Staub’s “L’Heure Exquise,” 
Donaudy’s “O Del Mio Amato Ben,” and 
Sibella’s “Girometta,” which was added 
as one of many extra numbers, attested 
the brilliance of her gifts. 

Jerome Swinford, likewise making his 
first appearance here, sang with a fine, 
resonant and virile tone, meticulous dic- 
tion and considerable ability in captur- 
ing the moods of his songs. He was 
unusually well liked. 


Schumann Heink Greeted 


Ernestine Schumann Heink was heard 
in concert in Orchestra Hall on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 11. The great aria 
from “Le Prophéte,” “O Rest in the 
Lord,” some German songs and her cus- 
tomary group of favorite ballads in 
English were prominent on her list. She 
was heard with affectionate and loyal 
admiration by a large audience, and 
sang with great beauty and breadth of 
tone and an alert and exalted spirit. 
The mastery of technical problems gave 
evidence as on former occasions of the 
solidity and completeness of her vocal 
style. Florence Hardeman, violinist, 
and Katherine Hoffman, accompanist, 
assisted. 


Elman Stirs “Uptown Audience” 


The recital of Mischa Elman at the 
Arcadia dance hall was one of the most 
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important musical events of Sunday, 
Nov. 9, and also one of the most unique 
of the season, so far, since it was the 
first in a series of six concerts which 
are to be given in the uptown residential 
district, approximately six miles above 
the “loop,” where the more important 
concerts are usually given. An audience 
of over 2000 persons attended the violin- 
ist’s recital. 

Mr. Elman has seldom been in such 
excellent condition as on this occasion, 
his first here this season. He chose the 
Nardini Sonata and the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole,” and two groups of 
shorter compositions. The Sonata he 
played with a beautiful, smooth and ex- 
pressive tone, observing the austerity of 
its form, but devoting all his intense and 
ardent spirit to its melodies and their 
decorations. Josef Bonime was an ex- 
cellent accompanist. 


Sousa Celebrates Birthday 


John Philip Sousa and his band were 
given a royal welcome in two concerts 
in the Auditorium on Sunday. The fact 
that it was the seventieth birthday of the 
bandmaster made it an especially festive 
occasion, and he was tendered a dinner 
at the Congress Hotel between per- 
formances by the Chicago Civic Music 
Association. The concerts gave much 
pleasure to crowded audiences, the con- 
ductor’s own marches being particularly 
well liked. Sousa’s arrangement of 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” was a novel and 
interesting feature of the program. 


Two Pianists Heard 


Two pianists played before friendly 
audiences of fellow-townsmen. Sidney 
Silber chose a program in which Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sonata was the principal item, 
and an unusual one, and which ended 
with compositions by Carpenter, Zeck- 
wer, Juon and Preston Ware Orem. The 
last named was _ represented by his 
“American Indian Rhapsody,” a work 
built on ten aboriginal themes. The 
sonata did not seem, in general, to jus- 
tify more frequent hearing than it has 
had here, yet it was a work in which 
the pianist had evidently found much 
material for a well-planned display of 
effects of tonal, dynamic and even me- 
chanical variety. He played it very 
swiftly, with remarkable facility and 
power, but with a tone which gave the 
impression of too great “orce. 

Margaret Weiland played with agree- 
able flexibility, a striking variety of 
range of power and a vivid, individual 
and genuinely musical spirit. 


The Denishawns Appear 


The Denishawn Dancers, who were 
seen in Orchestra Hall on the evening of 
Nov. 12, appeared to advantage in a list 
of new dances. A dance in Botticelli 
costumes, a Boston Fancy of last cen- 
tury and many other items were more 
than usually diverting. 

Interesting music was used through- 
out, and the lighting effects were ex- 
cellent. 


Gordon String Quartet Again 


The Gordon String Quartet made its 
first appearance of the season in Orches- 


tra Hall on the afternoon of Nov. 12, 
playing a Kodaly quartet, Frank Bridge’s 
“Cherry Ripe” and Quartet in D by 
Haydn. John Weichert has_ recently 
taken the post of second violin, and the 
introduction of a new member has by 
no means disturbed the excellent en- 
semble of this quartet, made up of mem- 
bers of the Chicago Symphony and 
headed by its concertmaster, Jacques 
Gordon. The players’ tone has increased 
both in sonority and in color since its 
last hearing. The quartet has under- 
taken an excellent work in Chicago, for 
which it is genuinely well fitted, and its 
future concerts are awaited with pleas- 
ure by those who enjoy chamber music. 

Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn, so- 
prano, sang in Kimball Hall Thursday 
night, Nov. 13, disclosing a fine appre- 
ciation for the style and poetic contents 
of her songs. She had previously post- 
poned her appearance on account of ill- 
ness, and there seemed still to be a trace 
of indisposition in her voice. A beauti- 
ful soft quality was often in evidence, 
however. Troy Sanders provided ex- 
cellent accompaniments. 

Socrate Barozzi, playing Grieg’s G 
Minor Sonata and other works in Or- 
chestra Hall on Nov. 14, showed once 
again his intimate and ingratiating 
musical discrimination. 


Pianist and Violinist Heard 


Jean MacShane, pianist, and Milan 
Lusk, violinist, made a joint reappear- 
ance before their fellow-townsmen in 
Kimball Hall on the evening of Nov. 14. 
The young pianist has broadened her 
style in an arresting fashion. The 
directness and clarity of her perform- 
ance were admirably balanced. A fine, 
well rounded tone of notable depth was 
used in a straightforward, dignified and 
capable performance of some interesting 
and unhackneyed music. Mme. Sturkow- 
Ryder’s “Little Suite in C Minor,” dedi- 
cated to the pianist, was played for the 
first time on this program. It is of 
interesting and sprightly contents and 
delighted its audience. 

Mr. Lusk’s tone is beautifully pro- 
duced and his command of technical 
matters is of a fine order. His perform- 
ance of Bruch’s “Scottish Fantasy” was 
varied, eloquent and smooth. In other 
music he showed musicianly taste and 
won the approval of his audience. 





Artists Give Program at Opening of 
New Philadelphia Y. M. H. A. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—Elizabeth 
Gutman, soprano, and Sascha Jacobin- 
off, violinist, were heard in a program 
at the recent opening of the new 
Y. M. H. A. Building. Mr. Jacobinoff 
played several numbers with his usual 
artistry and Miss Gutman was ap- 
plauded in songs by D’Indy, Wekerlin, 
Ferrari, Ware and Del Riego. Miss 
Gutman was also heard in a group of 
Russian and Jewish Folk-Songs. 





Church Forms 
Choir 


ALBANY, N. Y., Nov. 15.—A new quar- 
tet choir has been organized in the First 
Presbyterian Church. Members are Ma- 
rietta Nichols White, soprano; Florence 
McDonough, contralto; George Steohr, 
tenor, and Ernest Bliss, bass. Mrs. 
Lowell D. Kenney has been engaged as 
organist. W. A. HOFFMAN. 


Albany New Quartet 








FRIEDA 


SOPRANO 





Frieda Stoll, a young coloratura soprano, has a presence 
which predisposes her hearers to pleasure, and a voice of 
valuable clearness and ease.—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily 
Journal, October 26, 1923. 

Frieda Stoll has a coloratura voice of wide range and 
ample volume, always mounting well to the pitch. 
were accurate and she seemed sure of herself.—Karleton 
Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, October 26, 1923. 


Management: DAVID DIXON, 1816 Straus Bldg., Chicago 
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Chicago Symphony Patrons Hail New 
Works and Début of Mme. Leschetizky 


OMAOUAAAOUUEAATUOOEAAAOAOUEGAAAA TANTO TEGATANA ATA 


HICAGO, Nov. 15.—Jacques Gordon’s 
performances of Respighi’s “Grego- 
rian” Concerto—the first in America— 
and the American début of Mme. Les- 
chetizky, pianist, widow of the famous 
Viennese teacher, were the outstanding 
events in recent concerts of the Chicago 
Symphony. There was also a first local 
hearing of Stravinsky’s “Le Sacre du 
Printemps,” which had been anxiously 
awaited by the music patrons of these 
concerts. 
The Respighi work given in the series 
of Oct. 31 and Nov. 1, and was heard by 
large audiences on both occasions. 


Mr. Gordon now enters his fourth year 
as concertmaster of the local orchestra, 
and in this time he has won and retained 
the admiration and loyalty of its many 
patrons. On this account he may be con- 
sidered an unusually persuasive exponent 
of Respighi’s new music. The work did 
not fail of a strong appeal to its hearers, 
and for this credit should be given both 
the violinist’s fine performance of it and 
the melodious, flowing and, indeed, fatrly 
vague character of the music itself. The 
Gregorian mode is less evident to the ear 
than to the feelings. There is nothing 
austere in the work, and to contemporary 
concert-goers there is nothing even old- 
fashioned about it save that it is very 
easy to listen to. It is mystical in char- 
acter, and consistently suggests Pales- 
trinian exaltation and remoteness from 
the concrete, making little demand for 
attention to its pattern. The first two 
movements, much alike in mood, are 
played without pause. The third, an 
“Alleluja,” strikes a more vigorous note. 
The complications in performance are 
excessive, and Mr. Gordon had mastered 
them with remarkable fullness of mu- 
sicianship and skill. He added Spohr’s 
Eighth Concerto, quaintly termed a 
“vocal scene,” and played it with full, 
rich tone, an easy grasp of its difficulties 
and in a style where restraint and sym- 
pathy were well balanced. 

Frederick Stock’s choice of other ma- 
terial on the program brought passing 
attention to Dvorak’s rather dull Sym- 
phonic Variations, the Overture to Sme- 
tana’s “The Bartered Bride,” and 
Sibelius’ “The Swan of Tuonela,” from 
his symphonic work based unon “The 
Kalevala.” and the frequently played 
“Finlandia.” The orchestra performed 


all this work with great beauty of tone 
and in its usual highly polished style. 


Mme. Leschetizky’s Début 


Although Mme. Leschetizky had been 
heard in a private recital in New York, 
her first public appearance in this coun- 
try was as soloist with the orchestra in 
its pair of concerts on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening, Nov. 7 and 8. 
She played the Liszt E-Flat Concerto 
with notable dexterity, large tone and 
forceful and brilliant spirit. The agility 
of her finger work won especial com- 
mendation from the musicians in her 
audience, although certain inaccuracies 
in other respects were commented upon. 
Sold out audiences greeted both of the 
soloist’s performances, and both wel- 
comed her with much interest. 


A pplaud Stravinsky Score 


Mr. Stock’s performance of “Le Sacre 
du Printemps” proved it to be the most 
interesting of the novelties he has intro- 
duced here for a long time. It was also 
the most cordially received, and this may 
have been the result of the composition’s 
obvious bulk and seriousness, as well as 
of the remarks with which Mr. Stock in- 
troduced it. A set of cards was used at 
the back of the stage to apprise the 
audience of the progress of the various 
episodes in the historic ballet music. 

While the awe and wonder with which 
the Stravinsky work was awaited was 
somewhat dissipated in actual experi- 
ence, it was evident that in hearing the 
strange work one was making the ac- 
quaintance of the parent score of much 
modern music. The score, requiring a 
half hour for its performance here, was 
generally enjoyed for its vivid pictorial 
quality, its rhythmic vitality, its impos- 
ing volume of sound and the masterly 
discretion and ability with which it was 
conducted and played. Mr. Stock was 
recalled several times after its perform- 
ance, and he in turn required his players 
to stand in recognition’ of unusually 
warm applause. The orchestral works 
which preceded this huge contemporary 
monolith devoted to primitive instincts 
were played with careful respect for 
their classic outline and their trans- 
parent texture. 


Children’s Concerts 


The subscription concerts, of which 
there is a double series of twenty-eight 
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during the season, is only one of the 
orchestra’s concerns. Its children’s 
course was inaugurated on Thursday, 
Nov. 6, when a large audience of 
youngsters listened to Halvorsen’s 
“March of the Boyards,” Schubert’s 
“Unfinished” Symphony, Grainger’s 
“Molly On the Shore” and Sowerby’s 
“The Irish Washerwoman,” and joined 
in the singing of songs and of themes 
from the music performed. The chil- 
dren’s series will be given on the first 
and third Thursdays of the month, each 
program being played twice. 

The Symphony gave a popular concert 
under Mr. Stock on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 13, presenting a long list of inter- 
esting music. Alfvén’s Swedish rhap- 
sody, “Midsummer Wake,” a Finnish 
Lullaby by Palmgren, Borodin’s “Sketch 
of the Steppes of Central Asia,” some 
Bohemian music by Smetana and Dvorak, 
as well as dances by the German com- 
posers, Schubert, Georg Schumann and 
Johann Strauss, together with music 
from Mendelssohn’s “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” gave an international 
character to the performance. 

. EUGENE STINSON. 





Chicago Apollo Club Begins New Year 


CuIcaGo, Nov. 15.—The Apollo Club 
commenced its fifty-third season with 
a concert in Orchestra Hall recently, 
when Brahms’ Requiem and the first 
part of “The Creation” were sung. The 
occasion was in memory of the late 
Charles L. Hutchinson, who was counted 
during his lifetime an unfailing friend 
of the chorus. Under the leadership of 
Harrison M. Wild, the performance of 
both portions of the program proceeded 
with vigor and decisiveness. The chorus 
was especially effective in the Haydn 
work, although its good size and its well 
blended tone gave to the interpretation 
of the Requiem many moments of great 
and imposing beauty. The Chicago 
Symphony provided the accompaniments. 
The soloists, who displayed excellent 
voices and satisfactory style were Olive 
June Lacey, B. Fred Wise and Herbert 
Gould. Miss Lacey especially distin- 
guished herself in singing the familiar 
“With Verdure Clad,” with much fresh- 
ness and good taste. Mr. Wise’s sing- 
ing was unfortunately limited by the con- 
tents of the program to the ungrateful 
solo in the first part of Haydn’s work. 
His voice is light in quality, yet his musi- 
cianship enabled him to accommodate it 
to the lower passages in excellent style. 
Mr. Gould is a well known and admired 
figure in the oratorio field here, as well 
as on the recital stage, and his work 
was received with pleasure by a large 
audience. 


CHIcAGO.—Amy Neill, violinist, has 
been booked through the office of Charles 
Burke for appearances in Peoria, Rock- 
ford and Chicago, Ill., and in Akron, 
Ohio, Kansas City, Indianapolis and Mil- 
waukee. 
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In Chicago 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The regular concert: by advanced stu- 
dents was given in the Central Theater 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9. The piano 
department was represented by Lillian 
Christianson, Inez Bringgold, Mary 
Mosby and Mildred Warner. Louis 
Augustine and Catherine Wade-Smith, 
violinists, were heard. The singers were 
Russell Boltenstern, Clyde Moffett, Hen- 
rietta Blackwell, Ruth Racette, Nedra 
Rappaport, Ada Belle Files and Thelma 
Bollinger. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Louis Nespo, student in the organ de- 
partment, has been engaged for a recital 
in Kimball Hall on Nov. 25. The four 
sororities in the Conservatory, Sigma 
Alpha Iota, Mu Phi Epsilon, Phi Beta 
and Sigma Alpha Phi, have issued invi- 
tations to a reception to the faculty and 
non-resident members of the _ student 
body. Vierlyn Clough, Kennard Barra- 
dell and Edwin Eigenschenk were heard 
in concert in Kimball Hall, on Nov. 15. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


An opera class was formed and met 
on the afternoon of Nov. 15, to study 
réles and stage technic. Roberta Van 
Gilder and Esther Fitton of the voice 
department gave a recital on Nov. 11. 
Arthur Oberg, also of the vocal depart- 
ment, sang for the Men’s Club of the 
First Congregational Church of Evans- 
ton, where he is soloist. 


LUCIE LENOX STUDIO 


Lilian Knowles, contralto, gave an 
Armistice Day program at the Opti- 
mists’ Club. Harriet Krauth, costume 
singer, appeared in performances of 
“Jacobbi” at the Eighth Street Theater 
on Nov. 14 and 15. 





Chicago String Quartet Starts Series 


CHICAGO, Nov. 15.—The Chicago String 
Quartet, formerly the Great Lakes 
Quartet, gave the first of its local re- 
citals this season at the Fortnightly 
Club on Tuesday morning. The recital 
will be followed by nine others of a 


series which has already found a definite 
place in the interest of Chicago concert- 
goers. The initial program comprised 
Kreisler’s interesting Fantasia Quartet, 
Speaight’s “Queen Mab Sleeps” and 
“Puck” and Brahm’s Quartet in A 
Minor, Op. 57. With the exception of 
the last, these compositions have not 
been played in Chicago except by this 
body of young musicians. Herman Fel- 
ber, Carl Fasshauer, Robert Dolejsi and 
Naoum Benditzky comprise its personnel. 
The quartet played tonight in the course 
given at the Lake Forest School of Music. 





Minneapolis and St. Paul Press and Public Gave 
Unreserved Praise to 


STEFI GEYER 


on the occasion of her memorable American 
debut with their Symphony Orchestra, under 


Henry Verbrugghen. 


Appearances during November 


Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, Baltimore. . Nov. 16th 


New York Recital, Town Hall 


he ea ee eee Nov. 18th 


St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, St. Louis. . Nov. 28th, 29th 


Chicago Recital, Playhouse. . 


AL Oar Nov. 30th 


Departure for Europe early January, 1925 


Available All of Next Season 


WALTER SCHULTHESS at the Piano (Chickering) 
Management: M. H. HANSON, 437 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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How TJullic Serafin Gels Celion 
When Leading the Webropolitan Crrmy 


SUELO EEUU EMEC OOA CAMEO LUGE LEMMAS UCT 
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Tullio Serafin, New Conductor of the Metropolitan, Showing Singers and Ballet What He 
Wants—and When 


PERA fans who have been attending 
the Metropolitan this season have 
sometimes wondered how Tullio Serafin, 


the new conductor, gets the electric re- 
sults that are felt at every performance 
given under his baton. In these pictures 
it is all explained by Gianni Viafora, 
MusIcAL AMERICA’S caricaturist. The 
first picture on top row shows Mr. Sera- 
fin pointing upward to the high C which 
the tenor must deliver f.o.b. and c.o.d., 
and for which the audience will pay in 
many dollars and with salvos of ap- 
plause. The second sketch illustrates 
the conductor persuading the prima 
donna to come a little nearer the foot- 
lights in order that every liquid note 
of her aria may blend with the dulcet 
tones of the orchestra. Next he is re- 
vealed urging on the baritone—perhaps 


to dark plotting against the fair 
heroine, which the hero, being really a 
man of tender sensibilities, is loath to do 
but which the general of the campaign 
knows must be done in order to carry 
out the intentions of librettist and com- 
poser. At the end of the row is Mr. 
Serafin indicating the exact depth to 
which the basso profundo must sink his 
voice in an explanatory monologue. On 
the row beneath, the Maestro has been 
snapped, with pen and ink, in the act 
of metaphorically seizing the chorus in 
an embracing and all-inclusive grasp. 
Continuing from left to right, the eye 
beholds him gleefully picking out 
rhythms for the ballet, the while he 
would, from the expression of one foot, 
join in the dance. The working up a 
climax, one of those grand finales which 
come at the end of an act, and espe- 
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cially at the close of an opera, forms 
the next to last chapter in this revela- 
tion. “After the ball” might be the 
title pinned up over, or pasted under, 
the very last figure. Incidentally, the 
pictures just come out even with “T. 
Serafin”—one letter to each. 
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and a genuinely noble restraint. She 
was greeted with special warmth after 
the first scene in the second act, and 
later in the judgment scene received an- 
other ovation. Cesare Formichi was as 
usual a thrilling singer as Amonasro. 
Virgilio Lazzari was an ideal High 
Priest, and Alexander Kipnis, the King. 
Elizabeth Kerr sang the Priestess’ part 
beautifully, and Lodovico Oliviero con- 
tributed a spirited impersonation of the 
Messenger. Roberto Moranzoni, making 
his appearance on a third consecutive 
evening astonished those of his audience 
familiar with various readings of the 
great score, with the grace and poetry 
of his interpretation, no less than with 
its tumultuous power. The chorus sang 
effectively, and the ballet and the fine 
settings were other items of pleasure in 
a spectacular production. 

The revival of “Tannhiuser” was 
especially notable for the interest and 
praise with which the young Chicagoan, 
Henry G. Weber, was received on his 
début in the conductor’s stand. His 
grasp of Wagner’s complex and some- 
times all too baffling idiom, is youthful, 
and therefore impulsive and fresh, but 
it is also remarkably well balanced, and 
gains much authority from an obviously 
complete familiarity with the music 
drama, and a capable understanding of 
the technical problems of fusing the 
opera’s vast and prolix elements into an 
imposing whole. His performance of 
the overture was especially novel and 
satisfying, and throughout the course of 
the evening he gave other demonstration 
that he is a valuable addition to the com- 
pany. 

Mme. Raisa’s hasty assumption of the 
réle of Elisabeth left nothing to be de- 
sired in finish or sympathetic portrayal. 
She made a figure of regal yet appealing 
beauty, she sang with glorious breadth 
of tone in the second act and with re- 
markable restraint in the third. She is 
without question the greatest Elizabeth 
Chicago has heard in many years. 

Forrest Lamont, singing the tenor réle 
for the first time, acquitted himself with 
dignity and to the satisfaction of his 
audience. Cyrena Van Gordon was a 
beautiful and dulcet-toned Venus, and 
the Wolfram, Joseph Schwarz, were 
making their first appearances of the 
season. Mr. Schwarz contributed some 
stately and sombre moments to the 
action and some beautiful and distin- 
guished singing to the voice part. .His 
first aria at the tournament was re- 
ceived with more than customary ap- 
proval, and the song to the evening star, 
which obligingly lighted up some 
moments after being addressed, was, 
while singular in its phrasing, a mas- 
terly exhibition of the beauties of sus- 
tained cantabile. 

Mr. Kipnis was the Hermann, and 
Gladys Swarthout, Chicago mezzo-so- 
prano, found in the part of the Shep- 
herd—her second réle of her career—an 
opportunity to impress her audience 
with the beauty of her voice and her 
vocal skill. Other members of the cast 
were José Mojica, Ivan Dneproff, 
William Beck and Antonio Nicolich. The 
Venusberg ballet, given in a very lively 
mood, enlisted the services of Serge 
Oukrainsky and the corps de ballet. 

“Samson et Dalila” has now been in 
the répertoire for four years, and had 
frequently been heard before that time. 
Its performance on Wednesday night, 
Nov. 12, brought to the title rédles 
Charles Marshall and Louise Homer, 
with Giorgio Polacco conducting, Mr. 
Formichi as the High Priest, Edouard 
Cotreuil as the Old Hebrew and Desire 
Defrére, José Mojica, Mr. Oliviero and 
Mr. Nicolich in other parts. The chorus 
and ballet were of effective use. With 
Mme. Homer and Mr. Marshall at their 
best, the performance reached as high a 
standard as any other given this season. 
Notable growth in the distinguished 
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tenor’s powers and refinement of style 
gave the performance still greater signi- 
ficance. 72% 
Mary McCormic’s return as Mimi was 
made the occasion of a very cordial wel- 
coming from a large and_ interested 
audience. The soprano’s voice has im- 
proved and broadened, and it gave to 
Puccini’s grateful melodies a _ brilliant 
flood of sound which was at moments, 
quite thrilling. Antonio Cortis was a 
very likeable Rudolfo, Giacomo Rimini 
his best as Marcel, and 
Mr. Lazzari was an excellent Colline. 
Vittorio Trevisan was capital in the two 
buffo réles. Louise Taylor, formerly a 
member of the San Carlo Opera, made 
her début with the company as Musetta. 
She sang well, her impersonation had 
some starting innovations, and she was 
heartily received by the audience. Mr. 
Moranzoni conducted with grace. 


“Rigoletto” Is Special Bill 


“Rigoletto,” given at the special per- 
formance, on Nov. 14, gave further 
proof of Toti Dal Monte’s remarkable 
qualities. Her voice had more of the 
coloratura glitter than in the perform- 
ance of “Lucia di Lammermoor,” re- 
viewed in last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, The singing of the famous 
aria had intensity of tone and careful 
finish of style. But it was even more 
notable for the care with which the 
little soprano has revised and re- 
juvenated the interpretation of hack- 
neyed music. Her tempo was decidedly 
slower than has often been the case and 
she was able to vary her tone with a 
wide range of emotional color. Coupled 
with this she showed a deliberateness of 
approach and execution which seems 
characteristic of her, and which provides 
a certain amount of novelty and au- 
thority in all she does. A large audience 
had gathered to hear her and her ex- 
cellent associates. 

Charles Hackett, making his first local 
appearance as the Duke, sang with the 
fine clear tone which makes his per- 
formances pleasant to remember and 
anticipate, with admirable command of 
the réle’s elegant style, and a beautiful 
use of messa di voce. He made of the 
Duke a most personable nobleman. 

Joseph Schwarz, who signed his orig- 
inal contract with the company after 
guest appearances as Rigoletto in the 
west, was the jester. He was malignant, 
bitter, flamboyant and operatic, the fav- 
orite of the audience. Mr. Lazzari was 
the excellent Sparafucile, and Flora 
Perini contributed interesting and un- 
usual touches to the part of Maddelena. 
Mr. Polacco conducted. 

“Gioconda” was repeated on the after- 
noon of Nov. 15, with Mme. Raisa a 
spectacular and glorious Venetian, Mr. 
Cortis as Enzo, Miss Van Gordon, 
Laura, Kathryn Meisle, La Cieca, and 
Mr. Formichi, splendid Barnaba. Mr. 
Polacco conducted. EUGENE STINSON. 
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Mollenhauer Leads Seldom Heard 
Franck Work for Boston Audience 


ANUTUUUOONNNONEALEEAAOOAAANATAUOATAAGAA DEENA AANA 


OSTON, Nov. 17.—The People’s Sym- 

phony gave its second concert on 
Sunday afternoon, Nov. 9, at the St. 
James Theater. Mr. Mollenhauer, 
choosing from George W. Stewart’s rare 
orchestral library, which is at the Peo- 
ple’s Symphony disposal, selected the ef- 


fective and seldom heard symphonic 
poem, “Les Eolides,” by César Franck. 
At each concert the conductor aims to 
introduce at least one composition not 
frequently heard at symphony concerts. 
Humperdinck’s Overture to “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and Wagner’s Overture to 
“Rienzi” completed the orchestral pro- 
gram. The orchestra, now a highly re- 
sponsive organization distinguished for 
its tonal euphony and well balanced en- 
semble, gave illuminating readings of 
this music under Mr. Mollenhauer’s 
musicianly guidance. Carmela Ippolito, 
violinist, was the assisting soloist, play- 
ing the Tchaikovsky Concerto in D, which 
she had played at her recent Jordan Hall 
recital. Miss Ippolito again gave a 
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technically excellent performance of the 
concerto, playing with finely tempered 
warm tone and interpreting the work 
with understanding and imagination. 


Hofmann Plays Own Work 


Josef Hofmann gave his annual Bos- 
ton recital at Symphony Hall on Sunday 
afternoon, Nov. 9. His program con- 
tained the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 111, 
a Chopin group, Schumann’s Kreis- 
leriana, and compositions by Rachman- 
inoff, Schubert - Godowsky, Albeniz- 
Godowsky and his own “Kaleidoscope.” 
Mr. Hofmann again revealed his fami- 
liar excellences, his masterful technic, 
his crisp, sparkling tone, his granitic 
power, and interpretations of compre- 
hensive scope. 


Dorothy Fairbanks Sings 


Recitals by four singers marked the 
week at Jordan Hall. On Tuesday eve- 
ning, Nov. 11, Dorothy Fairbanks, so- 
prano, gave a program of interesting 


-songs by Handel-Bibb, Handel, Respighi, 


Fauré, Stenhammer, Alnaes, Sibelius, 
Hanson, Carpenter, Riickauf, Waller, 
and O’Connor-Morris. To these, Miss 


Fairbanks brought a _ well-trained so- 
prano voice of agreeable quality and 
power. “Autumn Night” by Sibelius, a 
powerfully dramatic song, was sung with 
striking effect. Miss Fairbanks showed 
considerable skill as interpreter, giving 
telling character to each of her songs, 
whether they had lyric or dramatic signi- 
ficance. Mrs. Dudley Fitts accompanied 
with her usual skill. 


Parish Williams’ Recital 


At his recital in Jordan Hall on 
Wednesday afternoon, Nov. 12, Parish 
Williams, baritone, chose an unusually 
engrossing program of songs. Mr. 
Williams showed a discriminating use of 
his light baritone voice for interpreta- 
tive ends. He was successful in estab- 
lishing the moods of his varied songs, 
employing clear and expressive enuncia- 
tion and singing with imaginative grasp 
of the spirit of his music. Especially 
well sung were Duparc’s “Elégie,” Gret- 
chaninoff’s “Le Captif” and two songs 
by Malcolm Davidson, “Beauty” and 
“Rain on the Down.” Robert O’Connor’s 
excellent accompaniments aided greatly 
in giving character to Mr. William’s 
songs. 


Applaud Kathleen McAlister 


Kathleen McAlister, soprano, sang at 
Jordan Hall on Thursday evening, Nov. 
13. She displayed a light, flexible voice 
of good quality in such numbers as 
Handel’s “Qual farfalletta” and Rossini’s 
“Una voce poco fa.” Kjerulf’s “Song of 
Synniéve” was sung with striking effect. 
Throughout her program, Miss McAlis- 
ter disclosed a well-placed voice which 
was managed with sureness and dex- 
terity. William Heller played expert 
accompaniments, 


Mme. Hudson-Alexander Welcomed 


Caroline Hudson-Alexander, soprano, 
gave a recital at Jordan Hall on the 
afternoon of Nov. 15. Three songs by 
Handel, a group by Godard, Duparc, 
Massenet, a Brahms group, a group by 
Sir George Henschel, and numbers by 
Kurt Schindler, Cecil Forsyth, Wintter 
Watts and Harold Hanson were on her 
program. Mme. Hudson-Alexander was 
most successful in songs of a purely 
lyric quality in which her lovely voice 
appeared to excellent advantage. Her 
high and soft tones were especially 
beautiful. An artistic sense of style and 
a finished technic graced her singing. 
Huyman Buitekan, was the accompanist. 


Music Lovers Hear Trio 


The Music Lovers’ Club, Edith Noyes 
Greene, president, opened its fourth sea- 
son with a morning concert in Steinert 


Hall, on Armistice Day, Nov. 11. 
Herbert Wellington Smith, baritone, 
opened the program with the song 


“America for You.” The audience and 
club members then joined in the sing- 
ing of the Star Spangled Banner.” The 
Besserer Trio, composed of Louis Bes- 


serer, Jr., violinist; Irving Snow, ’cellist 
and Ray mond Coon, pianist, gave 
musicianiy performances of “Three 


Miniatures” by Bridge and of the first 
movement of a Gretchaninoff trio. Mr. 
Besserer and Mr. Coon played the first 
movement of the Grieg Sonata in C 
Minor. Edith Thompson gave tasteful 
and technically expert performances of 
numbers by Chopin, Scott and Debussy. 


Karsavina in Début 
Thamar Karsavina, assisted by Pierre 


Vladimiroff, gave two programs of inter- 


pretative dancing in Symphony Hall on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 13, and Satur- 
day evening, Nov. 15. Mme. Karsavina 
in solo dances composed by herself, 
showed consummate mastery of dancing 
technic. In terms of the dance, she in- 
terpreted with notable skill and ver- 
satility, the music performed under the 
sympathetic direction of Sepp Morscher. 
Without much ado, but with telling 
economy of gesture and pose, Mme. 
Karsavina succeeded in giving visual em- 
bodiment of the character of her music. 
In Mr. Vladimiroff, she has an able as- 
sistant, of Grecian statuesque figure, 
who served as excellent foil to her 
gracious dancing. 
HENRY LEVINE. 


Singers from David Lythgoe Studio Give 
Boston Concert 


Boston, Nov. 15.—Margaret Whaolley, 
soprano, assisted by Ramon Ricalde, 
tenor, pupils of David Lythgoe, recently 
gave a recital in Steinert Hall before an 
audience which was enthusiastic in its 
acclaim of the young artists’ work. 
Miss Wholley, who possesses a colora- 
tura voice of marked beauty, sang with 
much musical _ intelligence Arditi’s 
“Basio”; “I Passed by Your Window,” 
Brahe; “For This,” De Koven; “Come to 
Me,” Denza; “Una voce poca_ fa,” 
Rossini and “Ah! Fors @ lui,’ Verdi. 
She participated in duets with Mr. 
Ricalde, their voices blending perfectly 
in the “Miserere” from “Trovatore” and 
in Puccini’s “O Soave Fancuilla.” Mr. 
Ricalde opened the program with “O 
Paradis” from “L’Africaine.” Gertrude 
G. Bailey played intelligent accompani- 
ments. W. J. PARKER. 





MINNEAPOLIS HAILS 
DUSOLINA GIANNINI 


Chamber Music and Other 
Concerts Are Heard 
With Enthusiasm 


By H. K. Zuppinger 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 15.—The outstand- 
ing event of the week was the recital of 
Dusolina Giannini in the University Ar- 
mory, the first concert of the University 
Course, managed by Mrs. Carlyle M. 
Scott. Since her appearance with the 
orchestra a year ago, the voice of Miss 


Giannini has undergone little, if any 
change; but her art has matured and 
broadened to a marked degree, so that 
her program was a delight from begin- 
ning to end. It ranged from music by 
Handel, Mozart and Schumann to songs 
by Tchaikovsky, Rachmaninoff and 
American composers, such as Harvey 
Gaul, Frank La Forge and Sydney 
Homer. Especially charming were two 
songs, “Thee” and “Life,” written by 
Meta Schumann of Minneapolis, who is 
accompanying Miss Giannini, and added 
greatly to the enjoyment of the evening 
by her fine work at the piano. 

The Verbrugghen String Quartet gave 
the first of a series of three chamber 
music concerts on Nov. 5, before a large 
audience in the MacPhail School of 
Music. The program consisted of the 
No. 7 by Beethoven and Debussy’s 
Quartet. 

Mrs. Melvin Campbell gave a return- 
ing recital, after an absence of several 
years abroad, in the Wesley Church, be- 
fore an enthusiastic assembly. She was 
assisted by Carlo Fischer, ’cellist, and 
Eleanor Freemantel at the piano. 

Operatic arias, German classics, and 
modern French and English songs made 
up the program. 








Fred Patton, baritone, will be soloist 
with the Mendelssohn Club of Philadel- 
phia this season and will sing five réles 
with the Philadelphia Civic Opera. 
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New Chamber Music Reveals Talent of Native Composers 


AVUULAULALALOOUAOEOOUOO0LULOOUOUUUUQOOUUAUUUAUUANOOUONOLOOUOUOEOGOUUUOEAUUEUEUGOOEEGOLO UOT OOOHOSOQUOOOOOOOONOOOONOOOOROOOEOEEEAGUOOOOOUOUUUUUOUUOUUOUAOUOOOOOUUUUANOQUUOOUOOEORHOOOOONOOOOOHEEOEE REPRO 


By SYDNEY DALTON 


USIC lovers and musicians owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Society for the Publication of American Music. With all our 
boasted growth in musical appreciation and our wide-spread 
support of the tonal art, we are, unfortunately, far from being 
in a position to make the publication of works in the larger 
forms—especially if they be for orchestra or chamber organiza- 

tions—a profitable, or even a self-supporting undertaking. Therefore, a 

group of enthusiasts who are willing, not only to seek out the worth while 

works by Americans—works that, for all their merit, might otherwise con- 
tinue to exist only in manuscript—but also to publish them that the world 
might know them, deserves recognition and support. 

ca * * 

Those who were en- 








The Society's rich harmonic palette of the present. 


Choice of trusted with the selec- Yet Mr. Stoessel has indulged in no 
Works for tion of two works for strange chords. The entire scheme is 
This Year publication, represent- as clear as crystal. The purity and 


ing the season of 1923- vividness of the musical ideas are best 
4, showed keen critical judgment in expressed in a simple idiom. 
choosing David Stanley Smith’s Sonata 
for Violin and Piano, Op. 51, and Albert 


I’s “ : . ” +n~ A Trio for “Spring Greeting” is 
avons Piano (G. Schirmer). Both be Violin, ‘Cello - title - Bigs for 
: is il ” . ” and Piano by violin, ’cello and piano 
in their different ways, remarkable ex Conk Meaakh by Carl Busch, pub- 


amples of the creative ability of our 
American composers. Mr. Smith’s So- 
nata might well be called a modern 
classic, for not only is it well formed, 
with skilful thematic development, but 
it has something of the intellectuality 
and stately reserve, combined with the 
rich imagery of a Brahms score. A long 
work of four movements, it seems to 
be what Schumann would have termed 
a “heavenly length.” It invites study— 
earnest and continued study—for it is 
a composition that deserves to rank 


lished in the A. E. Uhe 
Edition (Rockford, Ill.: A. G. Ogren & 
Co.) and dedicated to the Hanlein Trio 
of Kansas City. It is quite a simple piece 
of music to play, for all three instru- 
ments, and the idiom is in no manner 
involved. The composer shows anew 
that he can write melodiously, and in 
the brief movement in which the number 
is written there is a continuous flow of 
agreeable themes, with a certain amount 
of development that rounds it out. 


among the significant products of the * ¢ 8 

day. New Piano Three recent piano 
Albert Stoessel’s Suite is totally differ- Pieces by H. pieces by H. Balfour 

ent in character. It abounds in delicious Balfour Gardiner aroused in- 

melody and fascinating rhythms. The Gardiner terest. Two more, fresh 


music not only intrigues the intellect but 
appeals strongly to the sensuous, and it 
is all done in a masterly manner that 
is responsible for its having been chosen 
for publication by the Society. Neither 
the quality nor the fluidity of the melodic 
line is impaired in the least by Mr. 
Stoessel’s facile canonic writing. In 
fact, it lends an air of independence and 
self-sufficiency to each part that is ad- 
mirable. The five movements—Bourrée, 
Sarabande, Rigaudon, Aria and Gigue— 
are of the essence of the Suite as de- 
veloped by Bach, with colors from the 


from the press, sus- 
tain it. They are entitled “A Sailor’s 
Piece” and “Noél” (G. Schirmer). Mr. 
Gardiner has ideas that are worth know- 
ing, and not only does he write con- 
vincingly for the instrument but he has 
something refreshing in his point of 
view. “A Sailor’s Piece,” after start- 
ing off in a straightforward, sailorlike 
manner, introduces a strange and highly 
effective theme in the middle that hints 
strongly of the sea. “Noél” passes from 
a pastoral movement into a harmonic 
adornment of the old carol, “Good King 
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Wenceslas,” and finally introduces the 


chimes. 

* a * 
Songs by I. A. “My Heart is a 
Steinel and Haven,” a song for 
S. S. Effinger medium voice, by Irv- 


ing A. Steinel (John 
Church Co.), is a good example of a 
popular ditty, with sentimental words 
and a conventional accompaniment that 
carries the melody along, by way of 
assisting those of insecure vocal ability. 
Of its kind it is good, though its kind 
has been somewhat overworked. It is 
for medium voice, as is Stanley S. Ef- 
finger’s “I Shall Not Pass This Way 
Again,” from the same publisher. This 
is a semi-religious song that will doubt- 
less be heard in churches and at re- 
vival meetings. : 
To the making of spiri- 
tuals there is no end, 
but if the quality con- 
tinues to be as good as 
it has been and is now we may be thank- 
ful for the interest both composers and 
publishers take in them. Harvey B. 
Gaul is among the outstanding ar- 
rangers of these Negro songs and of 
late has contributed “De New Born 
Baby,” a Christmas song of the fisher- 
man, and “Ride On, King Jesus!” 
(Oliver Ditson Co.). Both are interest- 
ing melodies of the spiritual type and 
Mr. Gaul has handled them in a highly 
musicianly manner. Each is published 
in two keys. 


Negro Spirituals 
Arranged by 
Harvey B. Gaul 


* on ok 
Kathleen “In the Bamboo” and 
Lockhart “The Maid of Mystery” 


are the titles of two 


Manning Sings 
“Japanese Ghost 


of Japanese 


Ghosts Songs” by Kathleen 
Lockhart Manning 
(Composers’ Music Corporation) that 


are something different from the gen- 
erality of settings. The composer is 
also the author of the lyrics, which are 
charming little fancies, delicate and ex- 
otic, in a setting of equal merit. The 
music is written for medium voice with 
no thought of mere vocal effect. The 
success of their singing lies in subtlety 
of tone rather than quantity, but the 
effect is none the less striking. 
* * * 


Beatrice Fenner is an- 
other who combines the 
two arts of lyric writ- 
ing and composition 
and her songs, entitled “The Garden 
Wind” and “Spring Dropped a Song into 
My Heart” (G. Ricordi & Co.), are 
worthy examples of her ability in these 
lines. The poems are in free verse and 
the music that accompanies them is of 
a flowing melodiousness that makes 
agreeable singing. In each the accom- 
paniment is based almost entirely on a 
one measure or half-measure rhythmic 
figure that is both agreeably pianistic 
and appropriate. They are songs that 
are worth singing. 


ST 


Two Melodious 
Songs by 
Beatrice Fenner 


For the Piano Teacher 


ad 











GRADES ONE AND TWO 


“In the Swing,” “The Doll’s Waltz,” 
“The Funny Man from China,” “Chat- 
ter Box” and “The Lonesome Scare- 
crow,” by Kathleen Lockhart Manning. 
and, from the same press (Composers’ 
Music Corporation), ‘Petite Danse” and 


HNUTUNUUNVAUIVRIVONUUEEUUONUUUOUYOOUURUUUEDULUNUUOUGENLQUOOGOOUU040000400E00000 0000000000000 UULUOUUUOUAEUUUOGEULLUEUAEA YEO 


“Valse Gracieuse,” by J. V. Dethier. 
can all be recommended for beginners 

“Pictures from Childhood,” a set of 
seven pieces by Cora W. Jenkins (Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co.), for which the imagina- 
tive teacher may make up interesting 
stories for the learner. “In Movieland,” 
by Anna Priscilla Risher, another 
Schmidt publication, is a book of five 
pieces inspired by Charlie Chaplin, Ru- 
dolph Valentino, Bill Hart, Mary Pick- 
ford and Douglas Fairbanks. 

“The A B C Tutor,” by Cuthbert 
Harris, in the Schmidt Educational 
Series, starts from the first piano lesson. 
It includes with each lesson a number 
of questions for the pupil and the cor- 
rect answers are given on the last page 
of the book. “El Volatin,” “A Legrias” 
and “Crepusculo,” a set of three pieces 
“From Spain,” by David Sequeira, and 
“Suite Espanol,” by the same composer, 
comprising five numbers, the last two 
of which are for third grade (Boston: 
F. W. Schulz & Co.). Material of aver- 
age merit, well varied. “From the Be- 
ginning,” by Edgar Moy (Winthrop 
Rogers), seventeen little pieces of from 
eight measures to a page in length, well 
graded. “Little Sea Pictures,” twelve 
five-finger pieces for children, by Nicho- 
las D’Averil (Elkin & Co.), are worthy 
of the teacher’s attention. ‘“Starado,” 
for the beginner, by Maudellen Little- 
field (Schroeder & Gunther), includes 
a number of old favorite tunes simply 
arranged for the youngest pupils. 
“Little Pilgrims,” by Cedric W. Lemont 
(Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge). Fifteen 
melodious little pieces, in one volume. 


GRADES THREE AND FOUR 


“Marionettes,” three pieces by G. A. 
Grant-Schaefer (Arthur P. Schmidt) 
that possess originality and rhythmical 
interest. “On the March” and “The 
Chase,” by Paul Zilcher, the former a 
study in staccato and the latter in ve- 
locity. “Sweet Acacia,” by August Nolck, 
a valse arabesque for the fourth grade. 
“Chanson sans Paroles,” by Tchaikov- 
sky, adapted for younger pupils by Car? 
Erich; and also an adaptation, without 
octaves, of Mendelssohn’s “Wedding 
March,” made by R. Krentzlin. All this 
group is from the Schmidt press. “In 
the Out-of-Doors,” seven third grade 
pieces by Cecil Burleigh that are un- 
usually good. “Petite Chanson,” by J. 
V. Dethier, from the same press (Com- 
posers’ Music Corporation), a melody 
with an accompaniment largely in double 
notes. “Dance” and “Lullaby Story,” 
by Buenta Carter (Clayton F. Summy 
Co.). Two well written and well con- 
trasted pieces. “Three Melodious Pieces,” 
entitled Petite Polonaise, Serenade and 
Album Leaf, by John Thompson (Schroe- 
der & Gunther), excellent little lyric 
numbers. “Spanish Dance,” by Alice 
Benedict Goodridgen (C. W. Thompson 
& Co.), has good rhythmic swing. “Pup- 
pet Dance,” by Robert Braine (Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge), bright number 
with good tonal contrasts. “Fluttering 
Moths,” by Gerald F. Frazee (Clayton 
F’. Summy Co.), good study in crossing 
the hands and trilling in double notes. 





Washington Musician Weds 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 15.—Otto Torney 
Simon, prominent musician and teacher, 
was married on Nov. 1 to Liela Avons 
Dix of New York. The wedding took 
place at Hackensack, N. J. Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon will reside in Washington. 

As Se 
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ATTRACTIVE EVENTS 
IN CLEVELAND LIST 


Chamber Music and Sunday 
Concerts Are Received 
With Approval 


By Florence M, Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 15.—The Cleveland 
String Quartet, assisted by the woodwind 
ensemble, presented a program of un- 
usual interest in the ballroom of Wade 
Park Manor, on Nov. 6. Members of 
the Cleveland Orchestra comprise this 
group. Arthur Beckwith, Ralph Silver- 
man, Carlton Cooley and Victor De 
Gomez form the quartet. A string quar- 
tet by Vaughan Williams and an octet 
for wind instruments by Beethoven, 
heard for the first time in Cleveland, 
were novelties on the program. Tchai- 
kovsky’s Quartet in E Flat Minor was 
given a masterly performance. 

The first of the popular Sunday after- 
noon concerts under Nikolai Sokoloff was 
given in Masonic Hall, on Nov. 2, before 
a large audience that manifested much 
enthusiasm. Weber’s Overture, “Eury- 
anthe,” opened the program and was fol- 
lowed by a delightful performance of 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun.” Other 
numbers included the Strauss Waltz, 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods,” Liszt’s 
“Préludes” and a potpourri of airs from 
“Aida.” Mr. Sokoloff and his men showed 
great enthusiasm over playing these 
works. Rachmaninoff’s “Vocalise” was 
charmingly played by Arthur Beckwith, 
concertmaster. Marie Simmelink, mezzo- 
contralto of this city, won instant suc- 
cess upon making her first appearance 
with a symphony orchestra. Miss Sim- 
melink possesses a voice of unusual 
beauty and wide range. 

As a finale to the first students’ re- 
cital in the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
on Nov. 7, in the Hotel Statler, the String 
Orchestra under Ernest Bloch, head of 
the Institute, played numbers by Corelli. 
André de Ribaupierre and Charlotte De- 
muth Williams were on the program for 
violin solos; Rebecca Haight was listed 
for ’cello solos with Anita Frank. The 
Institute Orchestra’s program for this 
concert listed music by Beethoven, 
Schubert, Martini- Kreisler, Pugnani- 
Kreisler, Debussy, Handel, Saint-Saéns, 
Rubinstein and Grieg. 

Roger Sessions will lecture throughout 
the year on the chief works to be played 
by the Cleveland Orchestra. 

John Peirce, of the vocal department 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music, was 
heard in recital at Hotel Statler recently. 
His numbers included an aria from 
Saint-Saéns’ “Henry VIII’; also some 
German, English and French numbers, 
all of which won hearty approval. Ruth 
Edwards, of the Institute, was an excel- 
lent accompanist. 

Arthur W. Quimby, associate organist 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art, gave 





his first program of the season recently. 
Mr. Quimby spent this summer abroad 
with Louis Verné, the great French or- 
ganist at Notre Dame, with whom he 
studied. He also did some work with 
Nadia Boulanger, French organist and 
teacher, who is to appear later in the 
season at the Museum. 

Ruth St. Denis, Ted Shawn and the 
Denishawn Dancers were received with 
warm cordiality at Masonic Hall when 
they appearea there recently. Numbers 
by Miss St. Denis and Mr. Shawn were 
very charmingly done and another strik- 
ing feature was a pantomime entitled 
“Tragica,” presented without music by 
a group of fourteen dancers under the 
leadership of Doris Humphrey and 
Charles Weideman. Miss Humphrey de- 
signed the item. The music provided by 
. quartet led by Louis Horst was excel- 
ent. 

The Cleveland public library is pre- 
senting an exhibit relating to the per- 
sonnel and achievements of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, together with a special dis- 
play of books for concert-goers. In the 
principal portion of the exhibit are 
shown photographs of the orchestra, of 
Nikolai Sokoloff, its conductor, of Arthur 
Shepherd, assistant conductor, and of 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, manager and 
secretary of the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion. The Cleveland String Quartet, con- 
sisting of Arthur Beckwith, first violin 
and concertmaster of the orchestra, Carl- 
ton Cooley, Victor de Gomez and Ralph 
Silverman is also represented by a photo- 
graph. 

In show cases are the French cymbals 
made for the Queen Mab Scherzo of the 
“Symphonie Fantastique,” together with 
the original manuscript of the director’s 
score of the “Overture to a Drama,” by 
Arthur Shepherd and of “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” by Ravel. 

Douglas Moore addressed the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art on Nov. 9 on Liszt. 
This was the first of a series of lectures 
on masters of music. Beryl Rubinstein 
played the “Mephisto” Waltz, “Au bord 
d’une source” and the “Valse Oubliée.” 





Boston Concordia and Symphony Society 
Gives Sacred Concert 


Boston, Nov. 15.—The Concordia 
Choral and Symphony Society, assisted 
by local artists, gave a religious concert 
in Holy Trinity Church Nov. 9. Rev. 
H. J. Nelles arranged the program and 
Harris Stackpole Shaw played the organ. 
The following artists appeared: Mary 
L. Dyer, Helen Galvin, Agnes Thompson, 
Mary Catogge, sopranos; Susan Kerr, 
contralto; Willard Erhardt, Howard 
Hayes, tenors; Walker Chamberlin, 
James Hussion, Bernard Kelley, bari- 
tones; William Volmershausen, violinist; 
John M. Roberts, ’cellist, and Wilfred 


Manning, trumpeter. 
W. J. PARKER. 





The Handel and Haydn Society of 
Boston has engaged Helen Stanley to 
sing the soprano part in Verdi’s Requiem 
on Feb. 8 
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Festive Spint Reigns in Milwaukee 
as Chicago Symphony Opens Season 
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ILWAUKEE, Nov. 15.—The Chi- 

cago Symphony series of ten con- 
certs, with additional children’s concerts, 
was opened in a blaze of glory on Nov. 
10, before a packed house. Never has 
interest in the orchestra, and in its con- 
ductor, Frederick Stock, been greater. 
Like friends, patrons of this form of art 
have acquired a deal of cordiality for 
their neighbors in nearby seats. Mar- 
garet Rice is again manager. 

Russian music was used to introduce 
the series, Glazounoff’s “Cardinal” Over- 
ture and Rachmaninoff’s Symphony in E 
Minor, being chosen. Mr. Stock’s treat- 
ment of such music is more reserved 
than that of some leaders, there is less 
of barbaric vigor than is sometimes 
heard, but Mr. Stock read the symphony 
brilliantly. As lighter numbers Mr. 
Stock presented subtle musical messages 
by Debussy, “Clouds” and “Festivals” 
with their delicate pictures and moods. 
He ended the program with a sonorous 
interpretation of Siegfried’s “Journey” 


from “Gétterdammerung.” 

The subscription list this year sets a 
high record. Practically all seats are 
taken by the season, and the same 
persons occupy the same seats year after 
year. Very few seats are left for each 
concert, former buyers having first 
choice of reservations. 

Another musical event of distinction 
was the appearance of the De Reszké 
singers in the Auditorium on Nov. 6, 
for the Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. These four artists sing with thrill- 
ing effect. Their voices are rich and 
well-trained, and combined with fine 
technic is musical judgment of a high 
order. English madrigals, fugues— 
numbers of great difficulty—were sung 
with the ease and assurance that be- 
speak matured art. The program in- 
cluded French and English works writ- 
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ten for and dedicated to the De Reszké 
group. Such composers as Cyril Scott, 
Dr. Vaughan Williams, Herbert Hughes, 
Canon Edmund H. Fellowes, H. T. Bur- 
leigh and others have provided material 
for these exceptional singers. The as- 
sisting artist was Mildred Dilling, 
harpist, who played music by Bach, 
Debussy, Saint-Saéns and other com- 
posers in attractive fashion. 

A seventieth birthday anniversay 
dinner was given for John Philip Sousa. 
Many persons prominent in Milwaukee: 
attended. A silver loving cup was given 
Mr. Sousa by Marquette University, im 
appreciation of a “Marquette” march 
composed by him. Sousa’s Band gave 
four concerts in the Auditorium. All 
were largely attended, and audiences 
were keyed up to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm. 

Adams Buell, Wisconsin pianist, gave 
his annual recital in the Athenaeum, 
Nov. 11, before an audience which 
crowded the hall and evinced unalloyed 
pleasure in the work of this skilful 
artist. Mr. Buell always presents in- 
teresting and novel material. His play- 
ing, as previously had a wealth of fine 
detail. Every number was given with 
precise attention to interpretation, and 
his technical equipment is adequate for 
every need. C. O. SKINROOD. 





G. Roberts Lunger and Frederic Tillotson 
Heard at Mount Holyoke 


Boston, Nov. 15.—G. Roberts Lunger, 
baritone, and Frederic Tillotson, pianist 
of this city, gave a delightful joint 
concert in the Chapin Auditorium of 
Mount Holyoke College on Nov. 6. The 
audience was large and cordial and ac- 
corded each artist unstinted praise. Mr. 
Lunger sang songs by Respighi, Rosa, 
Sibelius, Clark, Speaks, Loud and Negro 
spirituals by Burleigh. Mr. Tillotson 
played with his accustomed artistry 
music by Debussy and Chopin. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Ritz-Carlton Musicales 





Ballroom of the Ritz-Carlton Hotel 





December 9th 
January 6th 








Mary Garden 
Lucrezia Bori 
Anna Fitziu 
Grace Moore 
Lucille Chalfant 
Tina Filipponi 
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February 3rd 


Among the Artists who will appear are 


And others to be announced later. 


Subscription now open at Story & Clark Piano Co., 
33 West 57th St., N. Y. Phone—Plaza 1631 


Management, Paul Longone and Armand Vecsey 


A part of the proceeds of these concerts will be devoted to the aid 


of the “Child Welfare Work.” 


The Story & Clark is the Official Piano of the 


Ritz-Carlton Musicales. 


First Concert—November 26th at 3:00 P. M. 


December 16th 
January 20th 


Rosa Raisa 

Toti dal Monte 
Feodor Chaliapin 
Giuseppe de Luca 
Giacomo Rimini 


Paul Bernard 
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CANON City, CoLo.—The Canon City 
Music Club presented “The Mikado” re- 
cently, with Hywell C. Rowland of 
Pueblo conducting. Mrs. Fred Rieter 
sang the part of Yum-Ywum and the Rev. 
R. W. Myers that of Nanki-Poo. 

* 


Boise, IDAHO.—A concert was given 
in the Pinney Theater by Charlotte 
Bergh, soprano of New York, recently. 
She was assisted by Frederick Fleming 
Beale, pianist of Boise, and J. J. Smith, 
flautist of Caldwell, Idaho. Both played 
solos. 

* * * 

Mason City, Iowa.—The Boston En- 
glish Opera Company gave the “Bo- 
hemian Girl” at Cecil Theater. recently. 
Bertram Goltral, bass; Thomas Curtin, 
baritone; William Mitchel, tenor, and 
Ruth Betzner, contralto, were especially 
well received. 

* * 

VANCOUVER, B. C.—The first recital 
of the season, and the 191st of the series 
by the club, was given by the Vancouver 
Women’s Musical Club lately. The guest 
artists were members of the quartet of 
the San Francisco Chamber Music Soci- 
ety, and the program was well received. 

ok * 


HARTSVILLE, S. C.—Nellie Bryant 
Riecks, soprano, appeared in recital at 
Coker College in a program that in- 
cluded Massenet’s “Air de Salome” from 
“Hérodiade,” Strauss’ “Zueignung” and 
Reger’s “Maria Wiegenlied.” Miss Riecks 
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is head of the voice department at Coker 
College. 
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PotspAM, N. Y.—An organ recital was 
given in the Normal Auditorium recently 
by Frank Merrill Cram. The pregram, 
composed entirely of works by Men- 
delssohn, included the Sonata, Op. 65, a 
Romance, “Auf Flugeln des Gesanges” 
and the G Minor Piano Concerto, ar- 
ranged by Helen M. Hosmer. 
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INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The United States 
Marine Band pleased an audience of 
8000 at the Cadle Tabernacle recently. 
The concert was sponsored by the Murat 
Temple Nobles of the Mystic Shrine. A 
program, enlarged by encores, was di- 
rected by William H. Santelmann, who 
was assisted by Taylor Branson. A 
special matinée program was arranged 
for school children. 

* * * 

WATERLOO, IowA.—Elmer E. Dimmer- 
mann of Cincinnati, Ohio, who was ap- 
pointed organist and director of music 
at the First Baptist Church, began his 
duties recently. Mr. Dimmermann held 
a similar position at Phillipus Church, 
Cincinnati, and was also organist for a 
Masonic lodge in that city. He will open 
a studio in the First Baptist Church for 
both organ and piano pupils. 

* a” * 

CEDAR FALLS, IowA.—A lecture-recital 

was given recently in the Gilchrist 
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Chapel under the auspices of the lowa 
State Teachers’ College. Anna Gertrude 
Childs, soprano, sang folk-songs of many 
nations, assisted by Alta Freeman at 
the piano. “La Colomba” (Italian), 
“Little Pierrot” (France), “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me” (Bohemia) and 
“Come, My Dearest” (Serbia) were 
among the numbers sung. 
* * * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Madeleine Cherry, 
soprano, with Margaret Notz at the 
piano appeared in recital at the Mac- 
Dowell Club recently. Miss Cherry sang 
English and French songs and a Rus- 
sian group, the latter in costume. Ata 
reception given by the Ellison-White 
Conservatory to introduce H. Goodell 
Boucher, its new voice instructor, musi- 
cal numbers were provided by Mr. 
Boucher, tenor; Robert Millard, flautist, 
and Maxine Telford, violinist. The ac- 
companists were David Campbell and 
Flora Gray. 

* * 

LEAVENWORTH, KANn.—Simon A. 
Dapp has reported for duty as con- 
ductor of the General Service School 
Band. Mr. Dapp was on duty at the 
Army Schools of Music, Washington, 
D. C., prior to coming here. ‘“Develop- 
ment of Modern Opera” was the theme 
of the meeting of the Fort Leavenworth 
Music Club. Choruses and arias from 
the operas of Wagner, Puccini, Mas- 
senet and Charpentier made up the pro- 
gram. Cadman and MacDowell were 
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the composers represented at the recent 
meeting otf the Leavenworth Musical 
Club, Clara E. Brueggen conducting. 


* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—A male chorus from 
Bethany College, Lindsborg, under the 
direction of Hagbart Brase sang at the 
high school auditorium recently at a 
district meeting of workers in the drive 
for funds for a new “Messiah” audi- 
torium at Lindsborg. Mrs. Mary Thomp- 
son Terrill presented a number of pupils 
in a studio recital lately. Students of 
the Wichita College of Music and Dra- 
matic Art gave a program at a Sunday 
matinee. Otto Culbert, Thelma Joseph, 
Mrs. Theodore Lindberg, Lewellyn 
Butler, Nellora Sawhill, Madolyn Mc- 
Knight, Laura Bauerly and Florence 
Rosheger were the performers. The 
Cavanaugh Studios gave the first of a 
series of piano, violin and expression 
recitals. Marguerite Munsell, harpist, 
gave a recital at the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Arkansas City. 


* 2 2k 


BANGOR, ME.—A comprehensive study 
of Italian and French opera was given 
by Anna Strickland, soprano, before the 
Schumann Club recently. Italian opera 
was traced from its earliest beginning 
in Florence in 1600 to the present day, 
and French opera was treated in a 
similar manner. Miss Strickland sang 
arias from Monteverde’s “Orfeo,” 
Donizetti’s “Lucia” and Charpentier’s 
“Louise,” and was ably assisted by Mrs. 
Henry F. Drummond, contralto, who 
sang the aria “Ah Rendimi” from 
Rossi’s “Mitrane”’; Mrs. Linwood Jones, 
soprano, who sang “Le Monte de Jeanne 
d’Arc” from Bemberg’s “Joan of Arc”; 
Ruth Newcomb, contralto, who sang an 
aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and 
Delilah,” and Mary Hayes Hayford, 
pianist, who played the Verdi-Liszt 
“Rigoletto” Fantasia. The accompanists 
bai Anna Strickland and Mary Hay- 
ord. 
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Jeannette Vreeland Achieves Notable 
Successes Since Début Two Years Ago 


iH VHUUUQUUUEODUUUOOOU00000°UNQONEREUEAOSOEREUCOOUEOUUOEOEUQGOOROOUOGUEAUAOOUEUAUAURE LUAU 


(Portrait on front page). 
NE of the younger American singers 
who have achieved success in this 
country is Jeannette Vreeland, soprano. 
In the two years that she has been be- 


fore the public, Miss Vreeland has been 


heard in recital and with many of the 
leading clubs and orchestras throughout 
the East. Her success has been the more 
significant because of the fact that she 
has not catered to the so-called public 
taste and has not gone through the 
formality of giving a New York recital, 
although she has been heard in the 
Metropolis as soloist with the Oratorio 
Society of New York and with orchestra. 

Nevertheless, she has achieved nota- 
successes with such  organiza- 


troit Symphony, the Cincinnati Orpheus 
Club, the Cleveland Orchestra, the Han- 
del and Haydn Society in Boston and 
with many other organizations. 

Since the beginning of her season at 
the American Music Festival in Buffalo 
on Oct. 7, Miss Vreeland has been heard 
in recital in Pittsburgh, Winston-Salem 
and other cities. Among the engage- 
ments which she will fulfill in the near 
future are a recital in Albany, an ap- 
pearance with the Detroit Symphony in 
a performance of “Messiah,” an appear- 
ance with the Minneapolis Symphony in 
Minneapolis, and concerts in Guelph, 
Can.; New Rochelle and Providence. 

Miss Vreeland, who is the wife of 
Percy Rector Stephens, prominent New 
York teacher of singing, hails from the 
West and was popular in music circles 
in Denver before coming to New York 
for study under her future husband. 





) Letz Quartet and August Fraemcke Give 


Concert at Hunter College 


Under the auspices of the New York 
College of Music, the Letz Quartet, Hans 
Letz, Edwin Bachman, William Schubert 
and Horace Britt, with August 


Fraemcke, pianist, gave a concert of 
chamber music in the auditorium of 
Hunter College. The program consisted 
of Ravel’s Quartet in F, the variations 


on “Death and the Maiden” by Schubert, 


and the Piano Quintet in F by César 
Franck. The ethereal beauty of the 
Ravel number was brought out with 
artistic unity of expression, the result 
being charming. The same balance was 
notable in the Quintet, in which Mr. 
unobtrusive playing was 

It was an evening of 
musical uplift and young students who 


™ comprised the larger portion of the audi- 


ence were appreciative listeners. 
oS F. Bw. 





) Claude Warford Presents Operatic Revue 


CHATHAM, N. J., Nov. 15.—Claude 
Warford announced his operatic revue 
here for Nov. 14, with the cooperation 
Orchestra. The 
artists, all Mr. Warford’s pupils, were 
Florence Otis, Mary Davis, Janet Holly, 
Jessie Breese, Joseph Siegfried, Joseph 
Kayser and Frank Ronan. 





Orchestras at Mannes School Resume 
Rehearsals 


' David Mannes and Sandor Harmati 
» have resumed the rehearsals of the three 
) string orchestras at the David Mannes 
the elementary, junior 
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and senior groups, each of which has 
about thirty players. The elementary 
group is composed largely of children 
from five to ten years of age. Mr. 
Mannes directs the two younger groups 
and Mr. Harmati the senior body. 





Son of Anna E. Ziegler Weds 


Frederick Edward Ziegler, son of 
Anna E. Ziegler, well-known teacher of 
singing, and Valerie Jeanne Emanuel, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Eman- 


uel, were married at the Hotel Am- 
bassador on Nov. 6, Rev. Ernest New- 
ton of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
officiating. Among these present were 
Arthur Gardner, Selma Alexander, 
Davis Meyer, Eleanor Bullington, Dr. 
Maurill O’Connor, Mrs. Carey, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. Strassner, Conrad Strassner, 
Nanette Jandorf, Eduardo Fontainilles, 
Eleanor Bushey, Gilbert Kahn, Jr., 
Elizabeth Woodmere, James Giles, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas O’Hara, Mrs. James 
L. Hand, Mr. and Mrs. Mitchell Blair, 
Mrs. James Briggs, Mrs. Clarence White- 
hill, Dr. Conroy, Laura Woodruff, Boyd 
White, Mrs. Jandorf, W. Perceval- 
Monger, Florence Lemmer-Chretien, 
Louise Ryals de Cravioto, Mr. and Mrs. 
Avery Mattheson, William Ziegler, Mr. 
and Mrs. Victor Emanuel, Nathan M. 
Kuhlmann, Mrs. Carolyn Fagan, Dr. 
Joseph Newton, Mrs. C. Strassner, Al- 
fred Human, Mme. Ziegler and Mr. and 
Mrs. Emanuel. 





Klibansky Pupils Sing in Many Cities 


Some of Sergei Klibansky’s pupils 
have appeared with marked success re- 
cently. Among them is Cyril Pitts, who 
has entered his second season with the 
Crescent Presbyterian Church in Plain- 
field, N. J., and Alveda Lofgren, who 
sang at the Calvary Methodist Church 
Convention in East Orange, N. J., re- 
cently. May Shackleford and J. E. 
Blankenship, pupils of Mr. Klibansky, 
have lately anpeared, Miss Shackleford 
before an audience in Birmingham, Ala., 
and Mr. Blankenship before the Thurs- 
day Morning Music Club of Roanoke, 
Va. Mr. Blankenship is soloist at the 
Trinity Methodist Church of Roanoke. 
Another pupil, Lester Aldrich, has been 
engaged as soloist at the Temple Meth- 
odist Church in Memphis, Tenn., and 
Winifred Parker was received apprecia- 
tively by a large audience in Seattle, 
Wash., when she appeared in recital re- 
cently. 


Mme. Colombati Pupil Appears in 
Recital 


At a recent recital in the studio of Mme. 
Pilar-Morin, Alma Dormagan, a voice 
pupil of Virginia Colombati, sang _ so- 
prano excerpts from the second act of 


“Tosca.” Miss Dormagan is a pupil in 
dramatic expression of Mme. Pilar- 
Morin. 





Jerome Swinford Engaged as University 
Glee Club Soloist 


The University Glee Club of New York 
has engaged Jerome Swinford, baritone, 
as soloist for the concert in the Metro- 
politan Opera House on April 23. Mr. 
Swinford will appear with several other 
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male glee clubs this season. As the re- 
sult of his success in a festival appear- 
ance at the University of North Caro- 
lina, Mr. Swinford has just been booked 
for appearances in seven southern cities 
by his managers, Beckhard & Mac- 
farlane. 
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Charlotte Lund Opens Recital Series 


The first of the series of operatic 
recitals by Charlotte Lund was given 
in the Princess Theater on the evening 
of Nov. 16. The opera scheduled for 
presentation was “Thais”; but a volume 
of requests caused Mme. Lund to alter 
the program so as to include airs from 
several operas, as well as those from 
“Thais.” The presentation was made in 
a pleasantly informal manner; and an 
instructive one. Mme. Lund outlined the 
work in such a manner as to make at- 
tendance at this series one of the best 
ways for the uninitiated to gain a first- 
primer knowledge of opera. Mme. Lund 
and N. Val Peavey, who assisted her, 
sing with artistry and the solos and 
duets given during the evening were 
fully deserving of the loud applause 
which followed them. The next opera 
to be given is “Gioconda,” which will be 
presented at the Princess Theater on 
the evening of Nov. 30. 





New Violin Composition by Boris 


Levenson Off the Press 


A new composition, “Dance Orientale,” 
for violin and piano, by Boris Levenson, 
has recently been published by G. 
Schirmer, Inc. This composition and 
“Dreams,” also by Mr. Levenson, have 
received commendation from a number 
of noted artists, including Maia Bang, 


Juan Manen, Mishel Piastro, Mischa 
Mischakoff, Richard Burgin, Yascha 
Fishberg and others. Mishel Piastro 


will record the new work. 


Pupil of Wager Swayne Harris Heard 

Among the pupils of Wager Swayne 
Harris, teacher of singing, who have 
been heard with success this fall is Wini- 
fred Dewitt, contralto, who appeared in 
a joint program with Edwin Hughes, 
pianist. at the American Music Festival 
in Buffalo last month. The quality and 
wide range of her voice brought her 
much applause in songs by La Forge, 
MacFadyen, Rasbach, Salter, Hammond, 
Strickland and Beach. 





Myra Hess Will Open Tour as Soloist 
With New York Symphony 


Myra Hess, pianist, has just cabled 
her American manager, Annie Fried- 
berg, that she will leave England on the 
Leviathan the middle of December to 
arrive here about Christmas, just in time 
for her opening with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra. 





Artists Added to Biltmore Series 


In addition to the artists announced in 
the series of morning musicales in the 
Hotel Biltmore, the De Reszké Singers 
and Mildred Dilling, harpist, have just 
been engaged to appear by R. E. John- 
ston. Armand Tokatyan, tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, will also appear 
on one of the programs. 


Alice Gentle Will Join Gallo Forces 


After a vacation in the Northwest, 
Alice Gentle, soprano, will begin a con- 
cert tour this month extending to the 
middle of January. After her two ap- 
pearances with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, she will again tour for seven 
weeks as guest artist with the San Carlo 
Opera Company. 


Julia Culp to Have Coenraad Bos as Her 
Accompanist on American Tour 


Julia Culp will have Coenraad Bos 
for her accompanist on her coming 
American tour which opens in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Feb. 20, 1925, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Antonia 
Sawyer. 


£ 





Clarence Adler Resumes Teaching 


Clarence Adler, pianist and peda- 
gogue, has returned to New York and 
resumed teaching after a_ successful 
season at Ka-ren-ni-o-ke, Lake Placid, 
N. Y. A number of his pupils spent the 
entire summer with him, practising and 
preparing programs. 
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Mildred Dilling, Harpist, 
Will Visit Twenty-Five 
States on Season’s Tour 


UUVAAUGUUOUUAUOUALAOAAUU OEE TATA 





Mildred Dilling 
The day after Mildred Dilling, Ameri- 


can harpist, returned to the United 
States from a summer trip to Europe, 
she played at the final concert of the 
American Music Festival in Buffalo. 
Soon after, on Oct. 14, she gave a concert 
in Chicago with her sister, Mrs. Nelson 
Brewer, violinist. 

Concerts in twenty-five States are on 
Miss Dilling’s list for the season. With 
the De Reszké Singers, she will make 
a coast-to-coast tour under the manage- 
ment of Charles L. Wagner. A joint 
recital with Edgar Schofield, baritone, 
is also on her schedule. 

Announcements of Miss Dilling’s No- 
vember bookings have included mention 
of appearances in Newark, N. J.; in Mil- 
waukee, under the auspices of the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association; in the 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn; Yonkers, 
N. Y.; with the Monday Musical Club, 
Albany; under the auspices of the 
Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt.; in 
Symphony Hall, Boston; Wheeling, W. 
Va.; Louisville, Ky.; at the Mobile 
Music Festival, Mobile, Ala.; in the new 
Auditorium, Jackson, Miss.; in New 
Orleans, and in San Antonio, Tex. 


La Forge and Beramen Give Concert in 
Kew Gardens Country Club 


A concert under the direction of 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berimen 
was given in the Kew Gardens Country 
Club on Long Island Oct. 30 for the 
benefit of the Church of the Resurrection 
of Richmond Hill. Frank La Forge, 
Ernesto Berimen and Arthur Kraft all 
appeared to the delight of the large 
audience. Edna Bachman and Made- 
leine Hulsizer, sopranos; Grace Divine, 
contralto; Mary Frances Wood, pianist, 


and Constance Mering and _ Loraine 
Adams, accompanists, completed the 
program. The concert at the Kew 


Gardens Country Club has become an 
annual event of the La Forge-Berdmen 
Studios. 


Edwin Johnson’s Pupils Appear in 
Recital 

Pupils of Edwin Johnson gave a song 
recital in his Brooklyn studio on the 
evening of Oct. 29. Those appearing 
were Esther Hultgren, Irene Croft, 
Grace Osborne, Anna Thompson, Mil- 
dred Anderson, Kathryn Behnke, Ella 
Dempsey, Anna M. Johnson, Joseph 
Kilduff, John McKenna, Arthur Johnson, 


Maurice Burke and Raymond Norton. 
The program included numbers from 
Verdi, Flotow, Massenet, Mana Zucca 


and Gounod. 


Darja Mishka Guest at Musicale 


Mr. and Mrs. James Massell recently 
gave a reception and musicale in their 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House 
in honor of Darja Mishka, formerly of 
the Volksoper in Berlin. Mme. Mishka 
sang a few arias and some German and 
English songs. 
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The Capitol Celebrates Its Fifth — 


—. Anniversary as Largest [heater 


WHODUUAUULUVUAUUUUUOUEOANEUNUOUOUUUSEOOEUUU UA EOAA UAHA EAU 


The Capitol Theater, the largest in 
the world devoted to motion pictures, 
celebrated its fifth anniversary last week. 
The theater, which has been under the 
direction of S. L. Rothafel since its 
opening, has not only provided its esti- 
mated total attendance of 26,000,000 
persons with the highest type of motion 
pictures, but has become an important 
factor in the development of musical 
taste, not only in New York, but through 


its broadcasting policy, throughout the 
entire eastern part of the country. 
Among the many artists whose work 


has been appreciated by the many 
patrons of the theater, is Eugen Or- 
mandy, concertmaster, who has_ been 


one of Mr. Rothafel’s chief aides in 
making the programs of high artistic 
merit. Mr. Ormandy has been at the 
Capitol since its opening. Other artists 
who have contributed largely to the 
success of the musical programs are 
David Mendoza, conductor; Dr. Wil- 
liam Axt, in charge of composition; 
Yasha Bunchuk, ’cellist; Betsy Ayres, 
soprano; Mlle. Gambarelli, premiére 
danseuse, and Doris Niles, solo dancer. 

It is estimated that 28,337 miles of 
film have been run off in the five years 
the theater has been in existence; that 
$39,000 have been spent in fresh flowers 
daily, and that approximately 5,000,000 
persons have heard the programs each 
week that have been broadcast since the 
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of the 


Eugen Ormandy, Concertmaster 
Capitol Orchestra 
soloist in the program at the Capitol 
this week, playing the first movement 
of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto in B Flat 
Minor. Mr. Mendoza led the orchestra 





radio numbers have been a feature in’ in Tchaikovsky’s “1812” Overture, and 

the last two years. the ballet corps gave “Dance of the 
David Saperton, pianist, was the Hours” from “Gioconda.” 

Rivoli Orchestra Plays Tchaikovsky’s the Melody Trio, which also includes 

Fourth Symphony Jocelyn Clarke, violinist and Fowler 

. . ., Simpson, pianist. Mr. Sgueo played the 

The music program at the Rivoli Mozart Sonata in C, Fauré’s “Berceuse,” 


Theater this week was headed by the 


prologue “On the Banks of the Volga,” 
arranged by Josiah Zuro.  Kiriloff’s 
Balalaika Orchestra and Pawlowsky’s 
Ukrainian Ensemble participated in this 
number. The orchestra played the sec- 
ond and fourth movements of the Fourth 
Symphony by Tchaikovsky. There was 
also a dance divertissement by Lorelei 


Kendler, Marguerite Low and Zena 
Larina. The organ numbers’ were 


played by Harold Ramsbottom and Frank 
Stewart Adams. The Rialto program in- 
cluded the overture “Pique Dame” by von 
Suppe and Riesenfeld’s classical jazz, 
played by the orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Hugo Riesenfeld and Willy Stahl. 


Marie Cavan, soprano, sang an aria 
from “Gioconda” by Ponchielli, and 
Willy Stahl, Hermann Salesski and 


Vladimir Siroida played “Souvenir” by 
Drdla, arranged for three violins by Mr. 





Stahl. Alexander D. Richardson and 
Sigmund Krumgold alternated at the 
organ. 

Aldo Franchetti Scores Success with 


San Carlo Forces in South 


Aldo Franchetti has been scoring a 
series of successes in appearances as 
conductor with the San Carlo Opera on 
its southern tour. In Cumberland, Md.,, 
he won commendation for his interpreta- 
tion of “Barber of Seville” and “Caval- 
leria.”” He delighted the audience at the 
opening night of the University Club’s 
concert season in Wheeling, W. Va., 
with his skill in conducting “Marta.’ 


John Cushion in Organ Recital 


An organ recital 
Briarcliff Congregational Church 
Nov. 9 by John Cushing, organist of 
Holy Trinity Episcopal Church. The 
program included works of Bortinansky, 
Rachmaninoff, César Franck, Liszt and 
Wagner. On Nov. 23 the regular or- 
ganist of the church, Mrs. Arthur Wilde, 
will give a recital, assisted by Kathryn 
Platt Gunn, violinist, who will play the 
Adagio Religioso from the Fourth Con- 
certo by Vieuxtemp. 


the 
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Alfredo Sgueo, Violinist, Gives Brooklyn 
Concert 

Alfredo Sgueo, violinist, was heard in 

concert at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 

and Sciences last week, as a member of 


Sgambati’s “Serenata Napoletana,” a 
Beethoven Romance and his own Rondo 
in A Minor. He was well received by an 
audience which numbered five hundred 
persons. 





Robert Lowrey Gives Piano Recital 


The Washington Heights Musical 
Club presented Robert Lowrey, pianist, 
in recital at its headquarters on Tues- 
day evening, Nov. 4. Mr. Lowrey’s pro- 
gram included the Organ Concerto in 
D Minor of William Friedemann Bach, as 
arranged by Stradal, four Chopin num- 
bers, Debussy’s “Reflets dans l’eau,” two 
MacDowell pieces and the ‘“Gondollied” 
of Mendelssohn. The program closed 
with the C Minor Fantaisie of Mozart. 
Mr. Lowrey was particularly happy in 
his Chopin group, composed of the D 
Flat Prelude, which some publisher’s 
fancy called the “Raindrop,” the elegiac 
G Minor Nocturne, the Fantasy-Im- 
promptu and a G Flat Study. Mac- 
Dowell’s “Clair de Lune” and “Shadow 
Dance” are not masterpieces, but Mr. 
Lowrey contrived to make them quite in- 
teresting. In fact, on the whole, the 
recital was of a distinctly higher order 
than the average. W. S. 


Charles F. Higgins Opens School 


Charles F. Higgins, one of the origin- 
al violinists engaged by George Hen- 
schel to form the Boston Symphony, has 
opened the Higgins School of Music at 
125 West 119th Street. Mr. Higgins is 
assisted bv his sister, Elizabeth Picker- 
ing, pianist, coach and teacher of sing- 
ing. Mr. Higgins, who studied with 
Leonard in Paris, was only thirteen 
years old when Paul Listemann recom- 
mended him to Mr. Henschel for his 
orchestra. As director of all the bands 
of the Northern army during the Civil 
War, Mr. Higgins’ father. Cornelius 
Higgins, serenaded General Grant at the 
surrender of General Lee at Appomatox. 


Paul Stassevitch to Make American De- 
but as Violinist and Pianist 

Paul Stassevitch will make his Ameri- 
can début in the dual capacity of violin- 
ist and pianist, playing Brahms’ Violin 
Concerto and Tchaikovsky’s B_ Flat 
Minor Piano Concerto at the second con- 
cert of the Brahms-Tchaikovsky series 
by the State Symphony in Carnegie Hall 


Dec. 16. Mr. Stassevitch is an Auer 
pupil in violin and is at present asso- 
ciated with Professor Auer in his work. 
As pianist Mr. Stassevitch has studied 
with Professor Nikolayeff of Petrograd 
and with Josef Lhevinne. 


Harold Bryson and Pupils Sing 


Harold Bryson, baritone and associate 


teacher of singing with Arthur Philips, 
gave a successful Brooklyn recital re- 
cently. Olive Robertson was at the 
piano. Mr. Bryson sang with a voice 
of wide range and excellent quality. 
Among his numbers were songs of Schu- 
bert, Strauss, Puget, Massenet, Leoni 
and Kaun. In addition to the appear- 
ance of Mr. Bryson, some of his pupils 
have been having gratifying receptions. 
George Owen, tenor, has been engaged 
by Erno Rapee for the Fox Theater, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as a member of a 
quartet which includes Charles Carver 
and Carolyn Reynolds, the two latter 
being pupils of Arthur Philips. Other 
active pupils of Mr. Philips include 
Arthur Longkammer, baritone, and 
Joseph Caruso, tenor, who gave a joint 
recital at Lehighton, Pa., Nov. 7. Ray- 
mond Green, tenor, pupil of Mr. Bryson, 
has been engaged by the Shuberts for 
the leading réle of “Blossom Time.” 





Amy Ellerman Reengaged for Choral 
Concerts 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, has been en- 
gaged to sing in “Messiah” with the 
Port Chester Choral Club, Fred Stud- 
well, conductor, in Port Chester, N. Y., 
on Jan. 6. Singing in “Elijah” there 
last season, Miss Ellerman was so suc- 
cessful that this engagement resulted. 
Miss Ellerman has also been reengaged 
to sing with the Choral Club in Cran- 
ford, N. J., the Women’s Choral Club, 
Elizabeth, N. J., and in a performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem in Brooklyn in 
March. The Christmas holidays will 
find Miss Ellerman fulfilling engage- 
ments in the Middle West with the 
Minneapolis Symphony. 





Henri Rabaud Is Used in 


Odéon Productions 


Music by 


Henri Rabaud, composer of “Marouf” 
and former conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, wrote the music used in the 
production of the “Merchant of Venice” 
which Fermin Gémier and the Théatre 
National de l’Odéon gave in Jolson’s 
Fifty-ninth Street Theater on Nov. 17 
and 18. The orchestra is under H. 
Maurice Jacquet of Paris, who arranged 
the score for “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” from music by Lully. Mr. Jac- 
quet also composed the incidental music 
for Mr. Gémier’s production of the 
“Taming of the Shrew” to be given next 
week. 





Club Meets in Chickering 
Hall 


The Musicians’ Club had its first meet- 
ing in Chickering Hall on Oct. 28 when 
a program of interest was _ presented. 
Among the numbers heard were a Bach 
Prelude and Fugue, played by Edward 
Harris; Max Bruch’s Ave Maria from 
“The Cross of Fire,” sung by Sue Har- 
vard, and a suite for violin by Ries, 
played by Kathryn Platt Gunn, with 
Gilbert Spross at the piano. An appre- 
ciative audience crowded the hall. 


Guiomar Novaes to Play Grieg Concerto 
With State Symphony 


Novaes, who has just begun 
her seventh American season in appear- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic, 
is now on a western tour which includes 
Toronto, Hamilton, Milwaukee, Chicago 
and other cities. Her next New York 
appearance is with the State Symphony 
at the Metropolitan Opera House on the 
afternoon of Nov. 30, where she will 
play the Grieg Concerto. 


Musicians’ 


Guiomar 


Richard iain to Lead Orchestra 


The Educational Alliance has organ- 
ized a large amateur symphony, holding 
its first organization meeting on the eve- 
ning of Nov. 18. There are a few places 
left vacant and more talent is being 
sought. The Educational Alliance is 
seeking to get in touch with as many 
amateurs and semi-professionals as pos- 
sible. Richard Hageman, well-known 
conductor, will have charge of the new 
organization. 


Celebrated Violin Used 
By Paul Kochanski Has 


Unique Niche in History 


VUUUIOGUIA LUAU UGAAOEAUO EEA OAUA EAA 

















Photo by Pirie MacDonald 
Paul Kochanski, Violinist 


Many a violinist is satisfied with the 


possession of one famous violin, but 
Paul Kochanski has two. 
One is a Guadagnini, which is pro- 


nounced one of the most perfect speci- 
mens of this maker’s art in existence. 
The other is a Stradivarius with a 
unique history. Stradivarius executed 
a number of special sets of instruments 
on order, that made for the Spanish 
Crown about 1687. These instruments, 
five in numbers, were inlaid with ivory 
in the purfling, with intaglio work on 
the sides and scroll. One was stolen 
and eventually came into the hands of 
Ole Bull. 

Then it passed into the collection of 
Charles Plowden and from thence to C. 
Oldman, an English collector. By virtue 
of a bequest in his will, it was trans- 
ferred to the British Museum, where it 
remained for two years. But the protest 
of eminent violinists, Ysaye, Sauret, 
Arbos, Wilhelmj and others, against so 
valuable an instrument being withdrawn 
from the musical world resulted in its 
return to Mrs. Oldman, who placed it 
with Hill of London for safekeeping. 
About twelve years ago Mr. Kochanski 
was shown this “Spanish” Strad, which 
was lent to him for a recital. The tone 
of this violin evoked so great demon- 
stration from the audience that the 


violinist opened negotiations for its 
purchase. ; 
Mr. Kochanski will play Maurice 


Ravel’s “Tzigane,” a concert rhapsody. 
for the first time in America, at his 
Chicago concert on Dec. 7 and will give 
it for the first time in New York on 
Dec. 13. The work was not written for 
Mr. Kochanski, as was stated in a recent 
issue of MusicAL AMERICA, but for Jelly 
D’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, and was 
given its world orchestral premiére in 
Amsterdam last week by Samuel Dush- 
kin, under Willem Mengelberg. 


Gitta etiens to Play Bach and Scriabin 
in Aeolian Hall Recital 


Gitta Gradova, pianist, who made he: 
début in America last November, will 
play again in New York in Aeolian Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, Nov. 26. Sh 
has listed for performance’ Bach’s 
“Italian” Concerto, Scriabin’s Fourt! 
Sonata in F Sharp Minor and a group 


by Scriabin which includes the Prelude 
in F Sharp Minor, the Danse Languide 
and “Vers la Flamme.” The concluding 


group is devoted to Moussorgsky, Chopin, 


Albeniz, Medtner and Liszt. 


and Mrs. Alexander Bloch Engaged 
for Chamber Music Series 


Bloch, 





Mr. 


violinist, and 
pianist, have been en- 
gaged for the Chamber Music Series, 
conducted by Emil Herbert, at the 
Greenwich Village Theater. Mrs. Bloch 
has recently been appointed teacher at 
the newly formed Westchester School of 
Musical Art, in Crestwood, N. Y., and 
is now teaching there two days a week. 


Alexander 
Blanche Bloch, 
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BROOKLYN GREETS 
DE RESZKE SINGERS 


Native Composers Given 
Places of Honor on 
Unique Program 
By Arthur F. Allie 


The De Reszké Singers appeared be- 
fore a large audience that filled the con- 
cert hall of the Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, on Nov. 10. The members are 





'] Hardesty Johnson and Floyd Townsley, 


tenors; Erwyn Mutch, baritone, and 
Siqurd Nelson, bass. 


The program opened with three old 
French chansons especially arranged for 
the De Reszké Singers and given first 
performances. A group of English 
madrigals of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
“Studies in Imita- 
tions” arranged by Herbert Hughes 
struck a responsive chord in the audi- 
ence, which applauded heartily. _Espe- 
cially liked was the “Simple Simon” 
arrangement after Corelli. This number 
was repeated, as were others of the same 
type. 

The last group consisted of modern 


English and American songs, ae 
e 


Hyatt Brewer is dedicated to the quar- 
tet, and a hunting song by Charles Gil- 
bert Spross was enjoyed. All the songs 
in this final group were given their first 


) performance in America, and were well 


received. 
Mildred Dilling played the harp with 
artistry, winning great admiration. In 
several numbers she accompanied the 
One of these was “On Wings 





Stuart Ross Plays in Knabe Studios 


Classical and modern piano music was 
played in a clear style and with intelli- 
Ross in the Knabe 
Studios on the evening of Nov. 7. The 
Gluck-Brahms Gavotte, Handel’s “Har- 
monious Blacksmith” and a prelude by 
Mendelssohn preceded a group of Chopin 
pieces in which the “Berceuse,” a Bal- 


Slade, a Waltz and two Etudes were de- 


livered with a sincerity that produced 
an excellent effect. Assisting in the 
program was Kathleen Hart Bibb, so- 
prano, who sang charmingly. In num- 
bers by Weckerlin, Grovlez and Strauss, 
she was accompanied by Mr. Ross; but 
the accompaniment to the aria “II est 
doux” from “Hérodiade” was furnished 
by the Ampico. An Ampico record of 
Sinding’s “Oriental Dance” was also 
}used in comparison with Mr. Ross’ inter- 
| pretation of the same number. Brief 
explanatory remarks concerning the 
program were made by Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth. D. B. 





Helen Bock Booked for Concert Tour 


Helen Bock, pianist, was announced to 
return from France this month to start 
her third concert tour under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. Among _ the 
cities booked for Miss Bock are New 
York, Philadelphia, Scranton, Erie, and 
various colleges in North Carolina and 
Virginia, 





Estelle Gray-Lhevinne Welcomed by 
Large Audiences 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne’s tour was well 

begun with thirty-one recitals given 

during October to audiences which 

greeted her with enthusiasm, The crowd 


at her afternoon and evening appear- 
ances filled to capacity the large hall 
in which her Warren, Pa., recital was 
given. Other Pennsylvania appearances 
included many colleges and took her to 
the State Normal School for the fifth 
time. The violinist’s itinerary included 
cities in Indiana, Ohio and Connecticut. 





Grace Northrup Pupil Gives Recital 


Grace Northrup, soprano, presented 
her pupil, Easton Kent, tenor, in recital 
at her studio on the afternoon of Nov. 
6. The program consisted of three 


groups: the first French, the second Ger- 
man and the last English. Mr. Kent 
revealed a voice of more than average 
size and tonal beauty. He was entirely 
happy in all of three languages, but the 
German songs were particularly well 
sung. Tchaikovsky’s “Warum” became 
a new, unhackneyed song when Mr. Kent 
essayed it. Strauss’ “Zueignung” and 


“Die Nacht,” Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” 
and Brahms’ “Meine Liebe ist griin” 
completed the group. René Rabey’s 


“Tes Yeux,” Poldowski’s “L’Heure Ex- 
quise” and Fourdrain’s “Les Abeilles” 
comprised the French section, and 
Griffes’ “An Old Song Resung”’ stood out 
in the English group that included songs 
by Wintter Watts, H. T. Burleigh and 
Coleridge-Taylor. As an encore Mr. 
Kent sang Burleigh’s “Go Down, Moses” 
in the true Negro spiritual style. 





Alma Beck Entertains Club Members 


The Matinée Musicale, an organization 
to help young artists of merit, recently 
had its first meeting at the home of 
Alma Beck. At this meeting of the 
active members an_ interesting pro- 
gram was given. Among those ap- 
pearing were Mary Merker, soprano; 
Grace Divine, contralto; C. Stuart Ed- 
wards, bass; Myron Watkins, tenor. and 
Helen E. Vogel, violinist. Minabel Hunt 
and Rosalie Heller Klein were at the 
piano. There were also numbers includ- 
ing an arrangement for a trio of women’s 
voices by Elizabeth Cook, and songs by 
Edna Bachman, soprano; Paula Hem- 
minghaus. contralto; Robertina Robert- 
son, contralto, and Hilda Brady Jones, 
soprano. 

Tollefsen Trio Gives Programs 

The Tollefsen Trio appeared for the 

Chaminade Club of Brooklyn at the first 


of their series of musicales in the Brook- 
lyn Academy of Music recently. They 
were assisted by Judson House, tenor, 
who sang two groups with fine effect. 
The Trio appeared on the following 
morning at Briarcliff Lodge, New York, 
and with the assistance of Wilfred 
Glenn, baritone, gave a program of great 
interest. In the absence of Paul Kefer, 
’cellist, who has been called to Rochester 
to fill the place of the late Joseph Press, 
the ’cello part was played by Willem 
Durieux, who has_ previously played 
with the Tollefsen Trio. 


Hayes Dedicates School of 
Liturgical Music 


The new building of the Pius X School 
of Liturgical Music at the Convent of 
the Sacred Heart, New York, was dedi- 
cated by Cardinal Hayes last week. Boys 
and girls from the parochial schools of 
the city sang as part of the impressive 
ceremonies which accompanied the dedi- 
cation. Mrs. Justine Ward, whose teach- 
ing method is used in these schools and 
who founded the School of Liturgical 
Music, was among those present at the 
services. The building contains, besides 
a large hall, a library and offices. 
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Percy Rector Stephens 
to Hoid Holiday Course 
for Teachers of Singing 
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Nickolas Muray, N. Y. 
Percy Rector Stephens, Vocal Authority 


Percy Rector Stephens, whose special 
courses for teachers of singing have 
been attractive features of his New York 
activities, will conduct his fourth in- 
tensive course of two weeks at his New 
York studios, beginning on Dec. 29 and 
continuing to Jan. 10.. These special 
classes are the outgrowth of the many 
requests which Mr. Stephens has re- 
ceived from the exponents of his method 
in various parts of the country, for an 
opportunity to review the principles of 
his work and grasp new aspects. 

The course will be conducted on the 
same lines that have proved so success- 
ful in the past. Not only will the vari- 
ous students have an opportunity for 
private study, but they will be welcome 
at any and all lessons given in the 
studio, and witness actual demonstra- 
tions in the teaching of singing. 





Singers Wed in Oscar Saenger Home 


Viola Ellis, contralto, and George 
Walker, bass, were married at the home 
of Oscar Saenger on the evening of Nov. 
2, the Rev. Edward Emett, pastor of the 
Manhattan Congregational Church, offi- 
ciating. Mr. Saenger gave the bride 
away. Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, 
sang Elsa’s Dream from “Lohengrin,” 
accompanied at the piano by Helen 
Chase, following which the “Lohengrin” 
Wedding March was played by W. J. 
Falk. The bride is preparing for an 
operatic career under the guidance of Mr. 
Saenger, and has already been heard in 
the role of Amneris. Mr. Walker, who 
is a native of Wisconsin, has sung both 
in this country and in Europe, having 
made his operatic début as the Cardinal 
in “La Juive” in the Deutsches Opern 
Haus in Berlin, following which he made 
168 guest appearances in opera in a 
single year, besides giving many con- 
certs in various cities of Germany. The 
ceremony was witnessed by close friends 
of the bride and groom only. 

Francis Macmillen Returns for a Car- 
negie Hall Recital 


Francis Macmillen, a_ violinist who 
has not been heard in New York for 
several years, will give a recital in Car- 
negie Hall on Tuesday evening, Nov. 25. 
Mr. Macmillen has chosen a program of 
little-known works for this occasion. 
Erlanger, Gabriel Fauré, Max Bruch and 
César Thomson are some of the com- 
posers whose works make up Mr. Mac- 
millen’s program. 


The Roman Choir to Open American 
Tour on Thanksgiving 

The Roman Choir, comprising singers 
of the Patriarchal Roman Basilicas and 
the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican at 
tome, will give its first American con- 
cert in the Town Hall, on Thanksgiving 
Night, and will be heard again on the 
afternoons of Nov. 28 and 29. Frank W. 
Healy of San Francisco, who last season 


brought over from Rome the Sistine 
Chapel Choir, has booked a coast-to- 
coast tour with added trips to Mexico and 
Cuba. Included in the choir which will 
come cver this year are Commendatore 
Tischi Rubini, Giuseppe Giorgi, Eugenie 
Andriselli, the Rey. Antonio Grimaldi 
and Messrs. Clementi, Luzzani, Mela- 
pini, Ferri, Mazzetti, Ranchero, Taccini, 
Soffiantini, Barchi, Augello, Boschi and 
Guidi. The leader is Cavaliere Angelo 
Negri. The program will include classi- 
cal sacred music, grand opera selections 
and Neapolitan folk-songs. 





Pupil of A. Russ Patterson to Sing in 
Town Hall 


Eugene Frey, baritone, pupil of A. 
Russ Patterson, will appear in Town 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 4. The 
program of Mr. Frey’s recital will in- 
clude numbers from Handel, Gluck, 
Carissimi, and César Franck. Idelle 
Patterson made a successful tour of the 
West under the direction of the As- 
sociated Artists’ Course. On the termi- 
nation of this tour Mme. Patterson 
signed a contract for extensive appear- 
ances in the West next season. She 
opened her southern tour in Kansas 
City, Mo., on Nov. 10, appearing with 
the Kansas City Symphony. This tour 
is under the Horner-Witte concert man- 
agement. 


to Give New York Concert at 
Manhattan Opera House 


Bonci 


Alessandro Bonci, tenor, will make his 
only New York concert appearance of 
the season at the Manhattan Opera 
House on the afternoon of Dec. 7, under 
the management of Roger de Bruyn. His 
first concert since his recent arrival from 
Italy will be in Detroit on the evening 
of Nov. 29. Mr. Bonci will devote the 
major part of his time to teaching. 





Alma Kitchell Will Sing Brewer and 


Farley Songs for First Time 


Alma Kitchell, contralto, will sing 
“The Angel of the Twilight,” especially 
written for her and dedicated to her by 
Dr. John Hyatt Brewer, for the first 
time in her recital in the Town Hall 
on Dee. 1. She will also give a first 
performance of Roland Farley’s “When 
We Two Were Parted.” 


PASSED AWAY 


Martin-Pierre-Joseph Marsick 








Paris, Nov. 8.—Martin-Pierre-Joseph 
Marsick, the eminent violinist and 
teacher, died here recently. Mr. Mar- 
sick was born at Jupille near Liége, 
Belgium, March 9, 1848. He entered the 
Liége Conservatory at an early age, 
studying under Desiré-Heynberg. At 
twelve, he was organist at the Cathedral 
and an excellent singer as well. From 
1865 to 1867, he was a pupil of Léonard 
at the Brussels Conservatory, and in 
1868-1869, of Massart at the Paris Con- 
servatorv, taking first prize for violin. 
The following year he studied under 
Joachim in Berlin. His formal début 
was made with great success at the Con- 
certs Populaires in Paris in 1873, after 
which he toured Europe several times 
and the United States in 1895-1896. He 
succeeded Sauzay as teacher of violin 
at the Paris Conservatory in 1892, re- 
taining the position until 1900. His com- 
positions include three concertos and a 
number of shorter pieces for violin. 


Edward William Foerster 

News was received only last week by 
MUSICAL AMERICA, of. the death in Wood 
Ridge, N. J., recently, of Edward William 
Foerster, formerly clarinetist in the or- 
chestra of the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Mr. Foerster was born in Ger- 
many, Oct. 27, 1857, and before coming 
to this country in 1886, was_ solo 
clarinetist in orchestras in Petrogad, 
Warsaw, Hamburg, Berlin and other 
European centers. He came to the 
United States as a member of the Boston 
Symphony. He is survived by his wife 
one son, William X. Foerster, violinst, 
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and one daughter, Elsa Foerster, so- 
prano, who is now a member of the 
Municipal Opera in Cologne, Germany. 
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Karsavina Advises All to Dance and Quicken Intellect 


PTT TMM MM 


Russian Visitor Would Have All 
Children Taught Rudiments 
of Her Art—Ballet Training 
Makes Student Self-Reliant 


and Gives Poise to Character 


USICIANS who argue 
that all children should 
be taught something, at 
least, about music, will 
find a similar sentiment 
expressed by Thamar 

Karsavina on the benefits of dancing. 

Mme. Karsavina would have every 
child taught the rudiments of danc- 
ing, even if he never advances beyond 
the initial point, because, in her 
opinion, dancing quickens the intellect 


as nothing else can. 

In learning to dance, she says, it is 
obviously essential that the entire body 
must be trained to obey the mind’s dicta- 
tion in the smallest details. It is not 
so obvious, but equally true, she adds, 
that unless the mind be disciplined to a 
high degree it has not the power to 
command this obedience. Therefore the 
exercise is both mental and physical. 

“There is nothing like dancing to make 
one self-reliant,” Mme. Karsavina says. 
“It teaches the child to act quickly; it 
gives him poise, and in this way develops 
his character. Possessing this self- 
reliance, the dancer is better equipped 
mentally to withstand the shocks that 
constantly occur than if he has not this 
poise and security. Then, dancing tends 
to make one cheerful, it keeps the mind 
working rhythmically. Having this out- 
look of brightness, the dancer is in a 
position to face whatever may arise with 
equanimity.” 

Herself the embodiment of serenity, 
expressing perfect repose of mind and 
body in her speech and carriage, Mme. 
Karsavina praises the American attitude 
toward sports. 

“The ideas of English-speaking people 
about games are so healthy and sound,” 
she says. “I understand they follow 
athletics for the character that may be 
developed in this way, for the, moral 
training to be derived from team work 
and cultivation of the spirit of each one 
for all.” 

All this is linked up in her mind with 
the advisability of teaching children to 
dance. Yet Mme. Karsavina does not 
advocate giving a child dancing lessons 
until he is about ten years old. 

“Tales that you hear about Russian 
children beginning their training for the 
ballet at six years of age are exag- 
gerated,” she explains. “Of course, there 
may be exceptional cases. A child may 
show such special aptitude for dancing 
that it is possible, and even wise, to begin 
his training as early as possible; but, for 
the most part, to start dancing lessons 
too soon is likely to be bad physically 
for the child. His little body is not 
ready for the strain of such hard work 
and is in danger of being stunted.” 





Toes Never Broken 


The legend that the toes of children 
destined for the Russian ballet are broken 
in order that pupils may learn what is 
generally known as “toe dancing” is dis- 
missed by Mme. Karsavina with a smile. 

“Children could never learn to dance 
at all if any bones in their feet were 
broken,” she says. “No, no! Toe danc- 
ing is simply a matter of learning to 
support the body in that position. You 
hear, too, sometimes that ballet dancers 
have steel caps to their shoes. That, 
too, is absurd. It would be impossible 
to dance if one’s shoes were capped with 
metal.” 

The contrast between America and the 
Old World impresses Mme. Karsavina 
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THAMAR KARSAVINA 


Russian Dancer, Who Is Making Her First American Tour This Season, Presenting Many 
of the Numbers with Which Her Name Is Associated in European Capitals 


favorably. She speaks of the pulsating 
vigor felt in a city like New York and 
of finding Americans’ work methodical. 
“So much more methodical than work in 
Europe,” she says. “Everything about 
a theater in America is done promptly— 
the mechanism is vastly superior.” 

In Russia, Mme. Karsavina relates, 
theatrical management was comparative- 
ly haphazard at the time she was a 
member of the famous ballet. Every- 
thing moved at a slower pace. 

“For example,” she says, “I would have 
to dance probably only twice a week. 
But when I went to London I found 
I was calied on to appear every day and 
sometimes twice a day. I think this 
greater speed is a good thing for an 
artist, once his technic has been mas- 
tered. Till then, I would advocate tak- 
ing plenty of time.” 

This is the only criticism of American 
methods that ‘Mme. Karsavina has to 
make. Young artists do not always 
spend time enough in fundamental study, 
and begin public careers before their 
art has sufficiently matured, she believes. 
The preparatory period should be long 
and thorough, with no idea of haste in 
trying for recognition. Then, with the 
foundation of interpretative art firmly 
laid, the dancer is ready for any amount 
of hard work in public; in fact, Mme. 
Karsavina seems to think that the stress 
of theatrical conditions in this country 
is conducive to artistic development. 


Likes English Life 


She speaks of liking to live in England 
because of the freedom found there. 
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“The English people,” she says, “will 
let you entirely alone. They do not 
interfere. If you do not think as they 
think or do what they do, they will re- 
gard that as your business—not their’s. 
Of course, I found living in England 
very different from life in my own land, 
Russia, but I enjoyed the freedom.” 

She mentions, too, her plan of having 
a home in England some day. Her 
husband, Capt. Robert Bruce, is in the 
foreign service, and it was when he was 
attached to the diplomatic service in 
Russia that they met. But, keen as is 
her enjoyment of English affairs, Mme. 
Karsavina confesses to having had 
trouble with the language. One would 
not think, listening to the fluency and 
clarity of her speech, with scarcely a 
trace of foreign “accent,” that she had 
not always spoken English as charm- 
ingly as she does now, but she cites a 
difficult time with a phonograph as proof 
of her assertions. 

“I was supposed to give a little talk 
into a phonograph on how to pronounce 
my name,” she relates, “and being fright- 
fully nervous over the undertaking, got 
all mixed up, stumbled in my words and 
made such a funny record that it could 
never be used, at least not in that way. 


Theatrical Mechanism Vastly 
Superior in America—Praises 
Attitude Toward Athletics in 
English-Speaking Countries— 
Says Team Work Is Good 
Moral Training 


But we have a little Pekinese dog I am 
very fond of, and when I am away my 
husband will play this record, and the 
dog will run all around the room look- 
ing for me.” 

In pronouncing her name, Mme. Kar- 
savina places the weight on the second 
syllable. It has been with some difficulty, 
however, that she has at times persuaded 
other people this pronunciation is cor- 
rect. In England, going to the theater 
every day, she would ask: 

“Ts there any mail for Mme. Kar-sav- 
ina?” 

Meeting with a blank stare from the 
person addressed, she would proceed to 
spell her name, whereupon the exclama- 
tion would follow: 

“Oh! You mean Mme. Kar-sav-eena,” 

She was never annoyed by this stub- 
bornness, apparently, only amused. Per- 
haps Mme. Karsavina counts little in- 
cidents like this among the minor shocks 
she is trained to meet with unruffled 
spirit by the mental discipline involved 
in her dancing. PHILIP KING. 


TEXANS WIN PRIZES 








Four Composers Receive Awards for 
Compositions—Club Reunion 
Is Held 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov. 15.—Louise Oram 
Hill was awarded the first prize of fifty 
dollars in the song division of the Texas 
Composers’ Contest at the State Fair 
for her setting of “Wet Lilacs,” lyric by 
Grace Noll Crowell, prominent Texas 
poet and member of the Dallas Pen- 


women Club and Texas Poetry Society. } 


Mrs. Hill has won in several different 
contests and has had some of her num- 
bers published. Henry E. Myer, dean 
of the music department of Daniel Baker 
College, Brownwood, won second prize 


of twenty-five dollars for his setting of | 


Three Encore Songs, “Rain,” “Spring” 
and “Spring Violets.” In the instru- 
mental division, Margaret Hawkins of 
Memphis captured first prize with her 
composition “Barcarolle,” and S. Hazel 
Hawkins won second prize with “Resig- 
nation,” for the violin. 

The ninth annual reunion of the 
Mickwitz Club recently brought many 
former students and friends from dis- 
tant points to Stoneleigh Court, where 
a banquet was given in honor of Harold 
von Mickwitz. Mrs. H. C. Jarrell, presi- 
dent, introduced Mrs. T. H. Morrow. 
first vice-president, who paid tribute to 
both Mr. Mickwitz and Mrs. John F. 
Lyons of Fort Worth. president of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs, who 
was an honor guest. Others who took 
part in the program were Ruby Hilder- 
brand of Sherman, Mrs. Fdward Man- 
gum of Greenville, Bess Brown, Ruby 
Lawrence. Frank Renard and Julia 
Smith of Denton. Cora E. BEHRENDS. 





PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 15.—The Chamber 
Music Association held its first meeting 
of its eighth season in the Bellevue- 
Stratford recently. The Boyle-Penha- 
Gittelson Trio played works by Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. 
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Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than all others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianes 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 


Warerooms, 509 Fifth Ave. New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











BushsLane 


Years rich with experience and accom- 
lishment back of this name vouch 
or extraordinary musical merit. 


Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. 


Grands 


of superior 
tone quality. 


Cecilian 
Players with 
all-metal action. 


—— 





WEAVER PIANOS: 


An Artistic Triumph. 


_ WEAVER PIANO COMPANY. York Pa. 
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MUSIC 


